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MINORITY ENTREPRENEURSHIP: EVALU- 

ATING SMALL BUSINESS RESOURCES AND 
PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 2009 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Small Business 

AND Entrepreneurship, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m., in Room 
SR-418, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Mary L. Landrieu 
(chair of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Landrieu and Risch. 

Staff present: Donald Cravins, Gregory Willis, Karen Hontz, 
Matt Walker and Adam Reece. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARY L. LANDRIEU, CHAIR, 
AND A U.S. SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA 

Chair Landrieu. Good morning, everyone. 

Thank you so much for joining me this morning for this round- 
table on minority entrepreneurship during the Congressional Black 
Caucus week. We made a special effort to host this particular 
roundtable this week because of our many special guests in town. 

Before I begin, because I am going to ask all of our roundtable 
members to briefly introduce themselves, I want to take a point of 
personal privilege and welcome two special individuals from Lou- 
isiana. 

Dwayne Wilkerson, CEO of the Marrd Group in New Orleans, 
and Ms. Charlotte Burnell, owner of Strategic Planning Associates, 
from Metairie, Louisiana. I am grateful for both of them joining 
this national roundtable this morning. 

I want to thank all of you for taking the time to be here as we 
examine an important issue vital to the growth and development 
of our nation and how we support the minority community’s efforts 
to open, own, and grow their own businesses. We know that entre- 
preneurship, particularly small business development, but large as 
well — because minority businesses — both large and small are going 
to have a great role to play in this nation coming out of this reces- 
sion. I believe that the nation has not yet quite tapped into the 
strength and potential of this particular group. 

One of our nation’s greatest assets is our diversity. Yes, it can 
be challenging. Yes, it can be complicated at times, but actually, it 
is a great strength that allows us today, and hopefully in the fu- 
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ture, to be the most competitive nation in a growing global market- 
place. 

We are literally the only nation that looks and speaks like every 
other nation on earth. We should be proud of that, and grab it and 
understand it as the strength that it is. 

The number of businesses in our minority communities continues 
to grow, adding to our competitive advantage. Minority business 
enterprises accounted for more than 50 percent of the two million 
new businesses created in the last 10 years. 

There are now more than four million minority-owned companies 
in the United States, with annual sales totaling nearly $700 billion. 
These businesses cross the entire industrial base from financial 
services and health care, to construction and transportation. While 
the numbers of minority-owned businesses are a source of opti- 
mism, and hold promise for the future, much more needs to be 
done to encourage and strengthen the minority business commu- 
nities. 

They make up 32 percent of the nation’s population. Minority 
business owners, however, make up only 18 percent of firms. Non- 
minority firms bring in about $448,000 in annual sales, while mi- 
nority firms are less than half of that. Clearly, the potential for 
small business growth and entrepreneurship, as I said, has not 
been fully tapped and there are barriers to entry that continue to 
exist despite our good efforts. 

Capital, including venture capital, can sometimes be a serious 
barrier. The Federal Government, which is the largest purchaser of 
goods and supplies and services in the world, sometimes there are 
barriers to entry there. 

The question today is, particularly to the SBA contracting and 
access to capital programs, how are these efforts through the SBA 
working to eliminate these barriers and how could they work bet- 
ter? I am looking forward to hearing from the experts on this panel 
today. 

We know there are some issues. For example, African Americans 
receive only about 5 percent of the loans from the SBA 7(a) pro- 
gram. A 2005 SBA report also found that African-American and 
Hispanic firm owners face higher loan denials. 

Obtaining venture capital is even tougher for minorities as the 
venture capital world is still 77 percent white and male. Part of 
this is due to the networks that are developed. The peers, the men- 
tors, and the social networks are not yet completely as open as they 
could be. That is a fact. It is not an excuse, and we need to work 
through it. 

So we want to open up opportunities, as best we can, using ap- 
propriately the power of the government not only for African-Amer- 
icans, but also for Hispanic, Asian, and women-owned firms. 

I am very proud of the team we have assembled here. I know 
that I am joined in many of these efforts, in spirit, by my ranking 
member, Olympia Snowe, the great Senator from Maine, who is not 
with us this morning, but is represented by her staff. 

She is actually marking up the health care bill in Finance. She 
told me yesterday she would much prefer to be with us. I think last 
night they were working well into the night and will be for the 
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next couple of weeks, so I want to acknowledge Senator Snowe and 
her staff and thank them for cooperating with us in this effort. 

Let me begin, if I could, starting here with Karen. We will go 
around this way. Because these are rather informal roundtables 
and not official hearings, I would like to have you all introduce 
yourselves. 

Following introductions, I will start with a couple of questions. 
I am then going to turn the program over to Greg Willis, who is 
the Chief Contracting staff member on the Small Business Com- 
mittee, and to Don Cravins, who is our Staff Director, who will con- 
tinue the questioning. I will not be able to stay the whole time, but 
I will be here for the first part. 

So, Karen, why don’t we start with you? Just introduce yourself 
and we will go around. 

Ms. Hontz. Thank you. Senator. 

I am Karen Hontz. I am the lead for government contracting on 
the Small Business Committee for Ranking Member Snowe. 

Mr. Walker. I am Matt Walker. I am Deputy Staff Director for 
the Republicans here on the Committee, and I just wanted to thank 
Chair Landrieu and her staff for working together with us in a bi- 
partisan way over and over again on key issues that matter so 
much to Ranking Member Snowe. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Reece. Adam Reece. I am also on the contracting staff of the 
Small Business Committee for Senator Snowe. 

Dr. Williams. My name is Rube Williams. I am the President 
and CEO of Jet Learning Laboratory, an organization located in 
Houston. We were founded for scientific research, particularly nu- 
clear and space systems, and also educational services related to 
mathematics and science. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Mr. Wilkerson. My name is Dwayne Wilkerson. I am President 
and CEO of the Marrd Group, a small minority business in New 
Orleans, a contracting firm, and I am glad to be invited to this 
roundtable. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you, Dwayne. 

Mr. Robinson. Good morning. Madam Chairwoman. Anthony 
Robinson. I am with the Minority Business Enterprise Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund, a Washington-based legal advocacy or- 
ganization on behalf of minority businesses and also representing 
the Unity Group, which is a coalition of minority and women- 
owned businesses who have organized themselves around the issue 
of establishing a federal predicate for minority business programs. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Ms. Reid. Good morning. I am Royalyn Reid. I am the President 
of Consumer and Market Insights. We are a marketing, research, 
training, and event planning firm from Dallas, Texas. We are also 
8(a), HUBZone, woman-owned and minority-owned. 

Chair Landrieu. All of her bases are covered. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Jordan. I am Joe Jordan. I am the Associate Administrator 
for Government Contracting and Business Development at the 
SBA. It is pleasure to be here, yet again this week, to talk about 
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these really important issues. I am very excited to hear about how 
everybody on the panel is dealing with SBA programs. 

So thank you. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Ms. Johnson-Pata. I am Jacqueline Johnson-Pata. I am the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Congress of American Indians. We 
are located here in Washington, D.C. We are a group that rep- 
resents the interests of the tribal governments in the country on 
all issues, including government contracting and economic develop- 
ment. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you 

Ms. Gatling. I am Denise Jane Gatling. I am the Director of 
Global Supplier Diversity and Business Development for 
GlaxoSmithlOine, a research-based pharmaceutical company. 

Our mission challenges us to enable people to do more, feel bet- 
ter and live longer; and one of the ways we feel we can do this is 
through our inclusion of diverse suppliers. 

So thank you very much for having us here today. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Mr. Cotton. My name is Walter Cotton, the Managing Partner 
of MR-IT. We provide staff orientation, expert consulting services 
and community communication solutions. We are an 8(a), veteran- 
owned small business and always look forward to finding some 
good partners. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Dr. Boston. Good morning. Senator. My name is Danny Boston. 
I am a Professor of Economics at Georgia Tech, in Atlanta, and I 
am also a business owner of EUQUANT, which is a consulting com- 
pany which does economic and statistical research, focusing specifi- 
cally on minority businesses. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Dr. Bangs. I am Ralph Bangs, Associate Director of the Center 
on Race and Social Problems at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
I do research on discriminatory actions by local government against 
qualified minority businesses and women-owned businesses for con- 
tract opportunities. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Mr. Alford. I am Harry Alford, Cofounder, President, and CEO 
of the National Black Chamber of Commerce. We have a reach to 
over 100,000 businesses. We have 151 chapters in the United 
States and 80 chapters offshore. We are the largest black business 
association in the world. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you, Harry. 

Mr. Willis. My name is Greg Willis. I am the procurement coun- 
sel for Senator Landrieu, who is Chair of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you all so much, and again the audience, 
for joining us. 

The record of the Committee will be open for two weeks. We will 
be happy to receive testimony for those invited to participate in the 
roundtable as well as for others who are here this morning or lis- 
tening to this roundtable. 

Again, the intent is to bring ideas to the table, to help strengthen 
the SBA’s work as the lead advocacy agency of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, to open contracting opportunities, to help enforce the laws 
that are already on the books, and to identify what barriers there 
may be in minority, women-owned businesses participating in gov- 
ernment contracting. 

The Federal Government is the largest purchaser of goods and 
services in the world. We want to focus on this. One of the major 
efforts of this Administration, and underway now, is the stimula- 
tion of this economy through additional federal spending and in- 
vestments. It is a major priority of this Administration. 

I would like to begin by asking for you all to comment. What are 
you hearing from your organizations or what are you experiencing 
yourself in terms of participating in the expenditure of stimulus 
dollars that were invested in many infrastructure projects, edu- 
cational opportunities, services, et cetera? 

We want to hear from minority businesses about what you are 
hearing and what you are experiencing, so we can focus on what 
we could potentially do better in that regard during the next couple 
of months. 

If you want to speak, please take your name plate and stand it 
up like this, and I will recognize you as we can. I do not know who 
wants to start. 

Ms. Reid, why don’t we start with you? 

Ms. Reid. Senator, I am very involved in the Dallas, Texas, area. 
I am involved with the Dallas-Fort Worth Minority Business Coun- 
cil, as well as the Women’s Business Council Southwest, in which 
I am active and on the board. 

What I have observed in our area is that everyone is very inter- 
ested. There are so many small businesses that are desperate. You 
see new businesses forming everyday from those that are being laid 
off. 

We hear about the stimulus money, but I have been to events 
that the word is not getting out and the right people are not com- 
municating. You have some people up there speaking and they do 
not know anything. 

You see a lot of small businesses leaving even more frustrated 
and more confused. There must be some kind of way we can truly 
get that information down to the areas that really need it. 

I know that David Hansen mentioned this morning that they are 
focusing on the state and local levels, and that was encouraging be- 
cause just what I have seen at the grassroots in that area is just 
not getting down to the people who really need it. 

Chair Landrieu. Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson. Prior to this morning. Madam Chairwoman, I 
would have stated emphatically that there was a great deal of frus- 
tration within the minority business community about the expendi- 
tures taking place with the stimulus funding. 

I had an occasion this morning, at a breakfast of the National 
Association of Minority Contractors, where an unscientific poll was 
taken of those members in that organization. I was surprised at 
the number of people participating who did raise their hand. 

What I would like to point out to the Committee is that because 
the stimulus money is governed by FAR, it has a fundamental flaw. 
You may be aware that under the federal acquisition streamlining 
and federal acquisition reform that took place in the 1990s. Many 
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of the socioeconomic indexes that required participation by minor- 
ity and women-owned firms were gutted. And a lot of what we are 
seeing with bundling and the lack of minority participation, has its 
root causes in FAR and what took place with federal acquisition re- 
form and federal acquisition streamlining. 

So if we are going to have the infrastructure in place to assure 
that participation, Congress is going to have to address that issue 
once again in order to secure participation in those projects. 

Chair Landrieu. Again, that is the federal acquisition regulation 
and it was passed in? 

Mr. Robinson. I mean FAR has already been in place, but the 
streamlining and the reform took place in the mid-1990s. 

Chair Landrieu. In the mid-1990s. 

Would anybody else like to comment on that? 

Harry. 

Mr. Alford. Yes, ma’am. We have done surveys and polls. You 
could bring more feed to the trough; but if you got the same pigs 
at the trough, nothing new is happening. If African-American firms 
are getting 1.1 percent of the Federal Highway Administration con- 
tracts and Hispanics are getting 1.6 percent, it is going to remain 
the same, as Tony just said, if it does not change. So nothing is 
changing on the formula related funding. 

We are going to hang in there and hopefully try to affect change 
on the discretionary fund. That is our hope for the coming year. 

The Indiana Legislative Black Caucus summoned me to Indiana 
to help them understand where the stimulus money was in Indi- 
ana. I had three staffers work a week trying to figure out, despite 
all the transparency on the website, to find it; and we found $4.3 
billion in Indiana; and they did not have a clue of how to get it or 
if anyone was getting it. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you for the comments. 

Mr. Denlinger. 

Mr. Denlinger. Thank you. Good morning, everyone. My name 
is Steve Denlinger. I am the President of LAMA. I am also the fed- 
eral contracting advocate for the U.S. Hispanic Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I just got back from a week at the national convention of the U.S. 
Hispanic Chamber of Commerce and the overwhelming sense I get, 
and it is just widespread, is that they know there is lots of stim- 
ulus money out there but there is no systematic way to find out 
where it is being spent. 

More than anything, we need a systemic way of providing the mi- 
nority business community with an understanding of where those 
projects are taking place. I think it is as simple as funding some 
of the major minority women-owned, and so forth, trade associa- 
tions, to make sure that the word is getting out. The word is not 
getting out. The people do not know where the action is. 

Chair Landrieu. Go ahead. 

Ms. Johnson-Pata. I would just like to make a couple of rec- 
ommendations. I totally agree that too many people are feeding 
from the top. I think the Department of Energy is a good example 
of a large amount of money going to existing contractors. I think 
the stimulus has tried to get the money out as quickly as possible. 
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They are using the contracting vehicles that were in place. You see 
it across the country. 

But, it did not stipulate anything new particularly from the 
small business community. A couple of recommendations would be 
to do some kind of review of who is getting the contracts. I know 
there is already transparency about that, but some kind of ana- 
lyzing of exactly how many are really going to small businesses 
through the subcontracting plans. 

We were hoping that even though big companies still got the con- 
tracts, that they would actually expand in subcontracting, but we 
have not yet seen that come to fruition. 

Also, one of the things that we did in Indian country, because we 
wanted to take advantage of our very first opportunity to be part 
of Recovery Act funds, was a number of webinars and other kinds 
of things on a regular basis. We had a place for information that 
people could go to who have questions. 

On everything else we have information. Every piece of the re- 
covery except for the contracting. We have not been able to get, as 
everybody indicated, a clearinghouse basically of what is coming up 
and where the opportunities may potentially be. 

Chair Landrieu. Let’s hear from Joe, who represents the SBA, 
and I know they are trying their very best. But I think that, Jac- 
queline, you raised an excellent point. I do not speak for the 
Obama Administration or for President Obama. I understand that 
part of their focus was getting the money out quickly because the 
nation needed that push, but you are right. Doing that, if the same 
contractors were in place, is sort of a counter effort to not take the 
time to try to expand. There is a little bit of tension there, but per- 
haps we could figure out a way to move through that. 

Mr. Jordan. 

Mr. Jordan. Absolutely. Thank you. I certainly hear the frustra- 
tion. The Administration hears that quite a bit. 

I did want to just briefly present what people talk about and the 
things they have heard. I want to present a few of the facts that 
I have, which are all publicly available, and also talk a little bit 
about what the President and Vice President have asked the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Administrator Mills to do about the stake- 
holder outreach initiative. I have heard over and over, within this 
room and outside of it, about word not getting out. 

We certainly want to address that issue, and to the extent pos- 
sible, enlist all of your help in addressing that. 

In terms of the SBA loan programs, the Recovery Act provided 
$375 million in funds to support the SBA loan programs. That has 
supported about $10.7 billion in small business lending across the 
country. It is over indexed in minority and women groups. 

Minority-owned businesses have received 20 percent of Recovery 
Act-based SBA loans and women-owned small businesses have re- 
ceived 19 percent. Mr. Cotton, and others, would be interested to 
know that veteran-owned businesses received 9 percent. 

We are here to talk about contracts, what has been going on with 
federal contracting and federal Recovery Act contracts. As you all 
know, we have a goal. The Federal Government has a goal that at 
least 23 percent of Federal contracts should go to small businesses. 
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Through the Recovery Act, thus far, we are just at that 23 per- 
cent, and I am cautiously optimistic that will continue. If you look 
at the trend, it has been moving up and then staying in that range 
right around the goal. 

Small disadvantaged businesses, which include the 8(a) compa- 
nies, are at 10.6 percent, more than twice the goal. Women-owned 
businesses, unfortunately, have no tool the contracting officers cur- 
rently use. We certainly are working on that. They are at 3.6 per- 
cent. 

Service-disabled veteran-owned businesses are at 3.7 percent. It 
would be great if we could exceed that goal. And minority-owned 
businesses, of all sizes, are at 14 percent of Recovery Act con- 
tracting dollars. 

And then lastly HUBZone, Historically Unrealized Business Zone 
companies, have a 3 percent goal, and they are running at more 
than twice that, at 6 percent. 

At the federal level, the contracts certainly are getting into the 
hands of the people that we all want them to. It is not just the 
same group of contractors. 

There are three challenges that I see. One, assuring that hap- 
pens at the state and local level, and as MBDA Director Hansen 
referred to, we are working hard to talk about that. Chair Landrieu 
and Ranking Member Snowe, as well as Administrator Mills, have 
all written letters to the nation’s governors urging them to use 
small businesses and disadvantage small businesses with their 
state Recovery Act contracts. 

We also need to ensure that these numbers that I listed at the 
federal level will continue. Then, we need to make sure that any 
successes we see here in the stimulus, apply to the regular $500 
plus billion in annual federal contracting. 

The speed with which these funds are being dispersed is a chal- 
lenge, but it is also a real opportunity. It is an opportunity to have 
that transparency and accountability, and prove which approaches 
worked and which ones were less effective. 

With the stakeholder outreach initiative, I will just briefly say 
that what we are trying to do is host and participate in all federal 
agencies, host and participate in a number of events around the 
country to get the word out on federal contracting, and state and 
local contracting. 

Also, on SBA.gov, there is now the “How to Win Recovery Act 
Contracts” with free training available to all businesses primarily 
focusing small businesses, especially those who may not have pre- 
viously contracted with the Federal Government. 

We are trying to bring in new companies. We understand that 
many small businesses have had their commercial buyer base re- 
cede during these tough times, and we want to help them under- 
stand how to contract with the Federal Government. 

So there are a number of things we are doing. To the extent that 
we can do more, myself, the Administrator and our team, are abso- 
lutely willing to listen and discuss with you all the ideas that you 
have because we want to get this right. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you, Mr. Jordan. 

One minute, Harry. 
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Mr. Jordan, thank you so much for your enthusiasm and for 
leaning forward. I have had several conversations with the Admin- 
istration, and particularly Ms. Mills, about this and I know that 
she is committed. 

But one of the issues that came up yesterday, and I am going to 
get to those who want to ask questions, are laws on the hooks for 
all the different agencies, the goals, the 23 percent, et cetera. 

And, as we talked the day before yesterday, about some of the 
larger companies bidding for federal work and indicating on those 
bids that they are using small business subcontractors, we also 
identified that just because the bid says that they are going to be 
using small business contractors, does not mean that in the execu- 
tion of the work they actually did. 

We are finding that with the gap, we are looking for ideas and 
suggestions to do more monitoring and really tough evaluation. I 
have had several small businesses from Louisiana, who are trying 
to do work with the Federal Government, who have said to me, 
“Senator, we are part of the bid. That is not the problem. The prob- 
lem is when the contract is let, we are not a part of the work, so 
we are not actually participating in a real way.” 

I do not know if some of you have had that experience, but it 
would be a good time to speak now, if that has been your experi- 
ence, or if you have had a different experience. Please share. 

Dr. Boston. 

Dr. Boston. Yes, Senator. I want to just really reenforce, par- 
ticularly, the last point which you made. It is true that both at the 
federal level and particularly at the state level there are often con- 
tracts that let individual vendors indicate that they will be used, 
and then if there is no monitoring process to ensure that happens, 
often it does not happen. That is one of the problems. 

I was delighted to hear the figures that were cited by Mr. Jor- 
dan. The other problem is that there is, really an endemic problem, 
regulatory problem in the SBA, as it relates to small disadvantaged 
businesses because it constrains their ability to grow and that 
would allow them to get the larger contracts. 

It is primarily related to the whole issue of personal net worth. 
I have some comments on that. I will not take up the time right 
now, but there are a number of problems with that. 

Even with the money, and if the money is reaching minority 
businesses particularly through the SDB program, what you have 
are businesses that are restricted because of the capacity that they 
can attain and thereby fostering a continuing relatively small 
group of firms, and not firms that ultimately break out and grow 
in scale, capacity to be mainstream players in society. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. That issue has come up before and 
we are evaluating it. In your written comments to the Committee, 
you could go into more detail. We thank you so much. 

Harry, go ahead. 

Mr. Alford. Madam Chair, could we get a detailed report of that 
10 percent? It started to sound like Katrina to me. Congresswoman 
Barbara Lee got a report from the Corps of Engineers, and here is 
their minority report on ANC companies. No blacks, whatsoever, 
had to go to the White House to get it changed around. 
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And to hear hurry, hurry, hurry. Just like Katrina. Please send 
me that report so that we can verify that and then see what the 
real numbers are or support your claim. 

Mr. Jordan. All these numbers are publicly available on the Fed- 
eral Procurement Data System, FPDS NJ. 

Mr. Alford. Just send me the report please. 

Chair Landrieu. Yes. We will get a copy to everyone here. 

And, Joe, thank you for making that available on the website. 

However, Mr. Alford has hit on the same point. We not only want 
to make sure that agencies say these are the minority companies 
they are working with, but instead, that the large contractors are 
actually doing that. The Corps of Engineers is one of the agencies, 
Harry, that I hear some complaints about. So thank you for raising 
that. 

Mr. Denlinger and then Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Denlinger. Just a couple of quick follow-ups. On the point 
you just made about the subcontracting opportunities disappearing, 
that is nothing new. That has been the circumstance of the last 

Chair Landrieu. Please speak into your mic if you would. 

Mr. Denlinger [continuing]. Yes. The issue of vanishing sub- 
contracts, is, of course, long-term, chronic, and an issue that I was 
going to address in my remarks later on with respect to the need 
for subcontract reform. 

The missing ingredient is a contract. If there is not a contract be- 
tween the subcontractor and the prime contractor, by the time the 
prime contractor gets the contract, he forgets about the subs that 
he was purportedly going to use to fulfill the minority subcon- 
tracting plan. 

With respect to subcontracting reform, we need a contract be- 
tween the prime contractor and the subcontractor at the time the 
prime contractor submits his bid. 

The other item is a barometer. There are certain things you can 
use as a barometer to get a sense of how effective the outreach is 
with respect to stimulus and other programs. 

One barometer is the extent to which associations, like LAMA, 
receive outreach information from the federal agencies and the 
SBA and so forth. 

LAMA has been around for 35 years. Everybody knows who it is 
and what it reaches. I have not received one item from any federal 
agency about any stimulus funding, period. If the agencies are not 
reaching us, how, in God’s green earth, am I going to believe that 
they are reaching our members across the country. It just is not 
happening. 

The outreach mechanism is missing. The heart is good. The heart 
is sound. We are very happy with the tone and the disposition of 
this Administration. But the mechanism is missing. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you very much. I am going to ask the 
staff to really work on that specific issue today because it is some- 
thing that our committee can do to help put a database together. 
We have access to it. Thank you for that suggestion. 

Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

One of the critical issues that often is overlooked in this area of 
large business subcontracting is the need for us to influence the 
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spirit of subcontracting. Absent an enforcement mechanism that al- 
lows us to change the behavior of these large prime contractors is 
not going to change because we have a subcontracting intention 
which is incongruent to their fiduciary responsibility and to their 
shareholders, which is to increase their value. 

So as long as prime contractors are not, and I do not want to use 
the word “punished,” but I think we are talking behavior modifica- 
tion here. They have to understand the interdependent nature of 
the request that we are making to help subsidize the viability of 
our small business community. 

Until we put a mechanism in place, that either holds them ac- 
countable for not meeting their stated subcontracting plan irrespec- 
tive of whether they do it with the small businesses that they won 
the bid with or not, the fact that they have done it, is a vehicle 
that impacts their ability to acquire future contracts because of 
their poor performance against those goals. We are going to con- 
tinue to chase this issue around and around. 

We need a — I do not want to use the word “punitive.” But we 
need a behavior modification vehicle put in place. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you for being so tactful. A very good sug- 
gestion. 

Ms. Gatling, you represent a large company. 

Ms. Gatling. Yes. 

Chair Landrieu. One of the largest in the world. Could you com- 
ment about what your company has done to change behavior, to 
refocus, and some of the strategies that you are using or have used 
that could be helpful? 

Ms. Gatling. Yes, Madam Chair. 

Contract consolidations and utilization of major suppliers is 
something that a major corporation like GSK, because we are glob- 
al, has to do. And we have to have the capacity of the small busi- 
ness in order to do work on that large scale. 

What we have done is bring in a large supplier and asked that 
they come to us with their diversity strate^. When they are bid- 
ding on the work with us, they have to bring the strategy to us. 
It has to be a strategy that we know is going to work for that com- 
munity. 

We also listen to the small business community to find out what 
are some of the issues in working with a prime supplier. A lot of 
the messages are that they are not getting the contracts, so the 
work is not tunneling there. 

So what we do is monitor. When we give the contract to the 
prime supplier, we monitor their usage of those small businesses. 
We ask that they report their numbers into a reporting system that 
we monitor. Then it becomes part of their evaluation when we 
evaluate them on a yearly basis. 

Monitoring is very key in this instance. 

Chair Landrieu. One of the strategies the staff could consider is 
looking at what some of the largest companies in the world are 
doing, and seeing how that compares to what the Federal Govern- 
ment and state governments are doing. While one is a business and 
one is a government, they are structured in much the same way. 
These companies are procuring lots of goods and services, and they 
are huge, but not as large as the Federal Government. 
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I think we could look to practices in the private sector and see 
how the private sector potentially is going. I am not saying every- 
one does it well, but there has to be somebody out there that is 
doing a good job. We can see what it is they are doing, how they 
are enforcing it, what they are suggesting and maybe bring some 
of those best practices to the government. 

Ms. Reid and then Mr. Jordan. 

Ms. Reid. And one thing. Senator, thank you so much for ac- 
knowledging the checks and balances because I do agree that is 
very important. 

I personally understand that challenge, because even being a 
small business, I am committed to do those numbers as well. I 
know once we get contracts, you really have to work at it. But we 
are committed to do that as well. 

One thing I have noticed, even with our successes and lack of 
success in that area, was a correlation between the firms as well 
as government agencies that have strong minority, women business 
enterprise programs or omnibus programs. 

I think that would be important too to look at. Those who are 
successful, not only in size, can look at some of those agencies with- 
in the government that are doing well. We hear a lot about those 
that are not, but there are some that have strong programs which 
have been part of our success story as well. 

I do not want to get us off course, but I would like to go back 
and just add some anecdotal information to the issue that was dis- 
cussed with Mr. Jordan. 

Of course, I do appreciate all that SBA is doing and has done. 
But one thing that we are seeing with those programs and even 
with those numbers are, first of all, challenging to even get through 
because of the red tape to get to that program. 

You have a lot of small businesses falling off. My company does 
a lot better because we are an 8(a). We are used to all of that. We 
considered one of the SBA programs for the stimulus package that 
was being overseen by the bank. As a matter of fact, once I visited 
my SBA office, I knew more than the bank. 

Even at that time the people who were operating it did not even 
have that information or knowledge, so they were learning along 
the way. I just took the initiative with my local SBA because I 
knew more. 

I think that is one thing we really need to look at of what is 
going on. 

Then, looking at some of the requirements. For $30,000, it was 
stringent on what you could spend it on. You could only spend it 
on passed bills that have shown a pattern. We have to look to try 
to see what bills could get up to that $30,000 to qualify. Sometimes 
you even have to look at some of those details. 

I do appreciate SBA working to be a good steward of checks and 
balances. But they are so stringent that you cannot even pass, even 
from the grassroots level. We look at what is going on with big 
businesses all the time. Then we see all of the hoops we have to 
jump through. 

Chair Landrieu. To access some of the stimulus funding is very 
difficult. 

Ms. Reid. Yes. 
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Chair Landrieu. We have heen joined by Senator Risch from the 
State of Idaho. We are very happy to have the Senator join us for 
just a few minutes. 

Let me go on. 

Dr. Bangs. 

Dr. Bangs. Yes. Thank you. 

In terms of the point that was mentioned earlier, that local gov- 
ernments can be a major bottleneck to getting stimulus spending 
to minority and women firms, our research on discriminatory prac- 
tices by local government strongly supports that view because there 
are a lot of actions out there that are inhibiting or excluding quali- 
fied minority and women businesses from local government prime 
contracts. 

The problem is not just the subcontracting that is not getting 
from the prime contractors to the subcontractors. The problem in 
local government as well as the federal governments often is that 
they are not having equal opportunity for qualified firms for the 
prime contracts. 

Those exclusionary practices include continued bundling, not 
breaking contracts into smaller sizes so that different sizes of firms 
can compete, having slow-pay systems so that small firms cannot 
get the money in time for these projects and so they cannot sur- 
vive, or even apply for projects because they know that many local 
governments are not paying on time. 

Those are just a couple of the mechanisms that exclude small 
businesses, and in particular, minority and women businesses. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you for raising another issue that comes 
up from small businesses, the prompt payment from the Federal 
Government, that sometimes, at the local, state, or Federal levels 
do not pay promptly. It can literally bankrupt a small business be- 
cause you do not have the staying power that large businesses 
might have, such as the strength of credit. 

It is important for governments to pay promptly. That in itself 
can be a barrier that small businesses just cannot take in terms 
of doing business with someone that is not going to pay them for 
six months or a year. 

Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson. Madam Chairman, as you know, the Congress 
passed the Prompt Pay Act, but there is a fundamental flaw in that 
much of the transportation money does not apply because the 
Prompt Pay Act flows through state governments. 

Congress might want to consider revisiting that Prompt Pay Act, 
to make it apply to all federal monies that flow, even indirectly 
through state and local governments, where much of the problem 
exists relative to that. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. That is an excellent suggestion. 

We have been joined by Ms. Burnell. Thank you very much for 
being here from Jefferson Parish. We really appreciate it. I know 
you have your name plate up, so do you want to introduce yourself 
and then make a comment? 

Ms. Burnell. Yes. First of all, I would like to introduce myself. 
I am Charlotte Burnell, and I am a small business and 8(a) busi- 
ness in the Senator’s district. 
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We have had a lot of money, besides stimulus money. We have 
heen dealing with recovery projects which have really had a tre- 
mendous impact economically in our area. 

However, just as several of you have said, we have had strong 
subcontracting plans and outreach programs. But because there is 
not strong compliance and monitoring, the dollars never get to the 
small businesses that are in the subcontracting plans. 

That enforcement mechanism is very important. I know in some 
of the Corps of Engineers contracts that have been done in New 
Orleans, they have actually assessed some financial penalties. But 
nobody is monitoring it to enforce the financial penalties. 

The language looks good. It is just not being enforced. Monitoring 
of who is being hired and where the dollars are going, beyond the 
subcontracting plans, and the actual dollars that are reported to 
Congress that are getting to the small businesses, I think, would 
be an important issue to all of us. 

Chair Landrieu. Thank you. 

Ms. Fata and I will come back to Mr. Alford. 

Ms. Johnson-Pata. I wanted to follow up on the subcontracting 
plans, and certainly, we support improvement of subcontracting 
plans. In fact, one of our recommendations that we put forward is 
having to monitor. I think the monitoring should go one step fur- 
ther than the subcontracting plans. 

I think the details should be in the contracts and that there 
should be follow-up with monitoring and compliance. I think it also 
follows up with joint ventures and mentor protege. We should im- 
prove the goals and the monitoring of those goals because I think 
even small businesses and joint ventures of the small businesses 
and mentor protege, also get left off the table when it comes to 
really delivering the goods and services for the dollar amounts. 

I have some specific recommendations about maybe some items 
that could be monitored or reported, on a regular basis so that they 
could be reviewed. 

The other recommendation I wanted to put on the table when 
talking about these subcontracting plans, and when you mentioned 
it earlier, Mr. Cotton, on perhaps making that be part of the origi- 
nal contract. It seems the strengthening of teaming arrangements 
might be a good opportunity for us. 

One of the recommendations we put forward was just a pilot pro- 
gram on teaming which would require that the Federal Govern- 
ment look for contracts earlier in advance so you could put the 
right teams together. 

But if you could pool together a group of small businesses to be 
eligible as a team, you have to make some changes in legislation 
to make them eligible collectively, so that they could team, some 
of these larger contracts or midlevel contracts that small busi- 
nesses are not eligible for. 

I think that might be something interesting to explore, too, be- 
cause there are a lot of small businesses, as we have heard here 
today, that would like to pool together. 

Chair Landrieu. That is an excellent suggestion. I am going to 
call on Mr. Boston now and I am going to turn the panel over to 
Don Cravins and Greg Willis. The Senator may want to add a few 
comments or questions himself, but this has been a very informal. 
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very open Senate roundtable. I have found these to be very effec- 
tive and they are really helping us to understand what some of the 
barriers are, and how our laws, while they may be well-intentioned, 
are not working as well as we would like in order to get some 
changes. 

Let me call on Mr. Cotton, and I am going to turn it over to Don 
Cravins. Thank you all so much, and again the record will be open 
for two weeks. This roundtable will continue probably until about 
11:15 or 11:30. Thank you so much. 

Go ahead, Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton. One of the points that I want to follow up on that 
you made is relative to that issue. I think for many years, time has 
been used to keep small businesses out of the contracting pool. And 
that is the available pool of capacity that only teams of small busi- 
nesses could meet in terms of the needs of consolidated or bundled 
contracts. 

My study of the Code of Federal Regulations, and my study of 
the FAR, indicates that there are already authorities, mechanisms 
in place, that empower the small business community to utilize 
strategies like alliances, joint venturing (as probably the most dom- 
inant), to put together teams that could attack a number of oppor- 
tunities within their size for their industry. 

But there are other vehicles out there, like the utilization of the 
SBA Business Development Mentor Program, which is underuti- 
lized as a capacity generator and that would allow small businesses 
to put themselves in a position to, and since we are keeping this 
informal, I am going to use a little vernacular here, change the 
game. 

Allow them to put themselves in a position to bring a response 
to any requirement that comes out that would be on par with those 
that are delivered by the individuals that are always feeding at the 
trough. 

The point that you made, which is very relevant and resonated 
with me, is the fact that we have to get a lot better about being 
proactive and utilizing resources, like our PCRs, to bring opportu- 
nities to the visibility of the small business community at the re- 
quirement phase of the acquisition cycle which would give the 
small business community enough time to build capable teams to 
respond to them. 

This I think is consistent with the statement that the young lady 
on the end made a little bit earlier when she said, “Once I sat 
down and studied the regulations, I was smarter than the people 
who were responsible for the program I went for lending.” 

We have to collectively, as a group, make the commitment to get- 
ting ourselves approved, understanding these programs and regula- 
tions that are available to us, and then constructing solutions that 
are going to be in the best interest of our economy as a whole. 

So as we sit oftentimes, and I am going to say this directly to 
my brothers and sisters that are small business owners, as we sit 
oftentimes and point a single finger at the Federal Government or 
at the large contractor that is not letting a subcontract to us, we 
have to be assured that we have covered these three fingers that 
are pointing back at us. 
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We have to be assured that we have left no stone unturned, that 
we have utilized joint venturing, tried to find a mentor who could 
augment our capacity, and put us in a position to allow the inten- 
tion of the Small Business Act to be realized, which is the max- 
imum practicable opportunity to participate in federal contracting. 

That is the enormous language that we have underutilized be- 
cause we as a collective, and I am talking about the government 
in concert with the small businesses, have not developed a strategy 
to pursue. I will stop there. 

Mr. Cravins. Thank you, Mr. Cotton. 

I am going to call on some of the others. Keep your comments 
as brief as you can because I want to get Senator Snowe’s staff in- 
volved so they can ask some questions as well. 

Dr. Williams, I know you have had your name plate turned up 
for awhile. 

Dr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Cravins. I wanted to make a com- 
ment concerning the lines of monitoring. A few years ago, I was 
part of a team to develop a proposal with a very large firm to do 
some work in what we call “the second line of defense” where you 
install radiation detectors and such in places like Russia, Ukraine, 
places like that. 

This is work I have done and have helped to get the contract 
over into the 8(a) bucket. All right. When we put the first team to- 
gether that was possible for getting it over to the bucket, and then 
decided to join a large firm, they systematically began to reduce 
our influence on that contract. 

I am talking about inside of the technology parts. I did not see 
anyone in that organization that was particularly more knowledge- 
able about technology than myself And I know that is just the 
tendency for the way things go. 

When we got toward the end, I was beginning to decide not to 
put too much effort toward the end, and they did not actually get 
the contract. But the fact is that in this business of bait and 
switch, you can kind of see it coming. 

One thing I do not really see as practical is to have monitors. 
Then you have to monitor this and monitor that. Someone has to 
monitor the monitors. 

I think one thing is that there is a belief system and there is this 
need, to maximize profit. A belief system is sometimes habit. We 
can do this. We want to do this ourselves. 

Also, you know that you do something, you develop the capa- 
bility; and if you let someone else do it, they develop the capability. 
That is really kind of against the competitiveness. 

You have to expect large businesses are going to cut us out be- 
cause, unless you are vital, you just have to have them. 

I think, though, that some of this could change. I was in an aero- 
space conference last week. They made it very clear that it looks 
like an impossible task to be able to have the input of personnel 
in the next 20 , 30, 40 years that are technical and are able. 

One thing, I think is we may be able to use, national responsi- 
bility, this thing about national health. For national health, many 
industries, and most industries, know that they cannot get the peo- 
ple they are going to need as far as technical folks for the future. 
They are just not there. If you just project and you do your best 
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and you rebuild all the schools, it is still not there. So you have 
a problem. 

A part of that problem could be facilitated in the right direction 
if you think about the fact that income correlates with educational 
successes. 

When minority businesses are funded, you are going to have a 
lot better spread of wealth in minority communities. I know it is 
not something that people have well considered and it may not be 
something that folks want to consider, but I think that if you look 
at it from this standpoint, it is sort of a national emergency. It is 
national health. It is national security. 

I think if you could get a little bit of esprit de corps in these larg- 
er organizations, that are not going to be functioning well, they are 
going to be giving up on their work to other countries because the 
people are not being trained. 

And by funding small businesses, you are going to increase the 
numbers of folks. People have a hard time dealing with the delay. 
We are talking about a 10- to 20-year delay, but it is like global 
climate change. If it hits you, you are dead. You are done. 

So you have to get ahead. I just wanted to put out there that not 
just monitoring, but maybe the cause du jour, may be by spreading. 
I know people do not like the idea of spreading the wealth, but you 
want to spread the technological capability. 

The main thing people do not give you contracts for is because 
you instantly create a competitor. If you can do that, you are going 
to sustain something that is going to fall off here in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Cravins. Thank you. Dr. Williams. 

We are going to move to Dr. Boston. I told Greg in the interim, 
doc, that when you put a lot of lawyers and PhDs on a panel, it 
is dangerous. Go ahead. Dr. Boston. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr. Boston. I will try not to live up to that reputation. 

I want to make a couple of very quick points. One about the 
issue of prompt payment. Prompt payment has to be monitored 
down at all levels, not just the first level. For example, in North 
Carolina, the Department of Transportation has a payment system 
whereby if you submit an invoice, they pay you immediately. 

But if you talk to subcontractors, they are complaining about not 
getting paid. The prime is paid immediately, but the subcontractors 
are not. It has to be monitored. 

Secondly, there are a number of ways of monitoring. You do not 
just have to monitor with physical individuals. You can also set up 
appropriate data systems to do the monitoring. And if you are 
tracking with appropriate data systems, then you can also deter- 
mine whether or not there is compliance. 

In regard to the SBA, one of the gaps in terms of data systems 
that really needs to be addressed is subcontracting data, particu- 
larly, that come from corporations that do business with the gov- 
ernment. 

We have the FPDS that tracks absolutely perfectly, but we do 
not know what is going on underneath that. 

Just two more very quick points. One is the contract issue. There 
needs to be a letter of intent. I do not think you can have a con- 
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tractor, beforehand, execute a contract without a letter of intent. 
That has to be monitored. 

Then finally on the mentor-protege relationship. I think Ms. Gat- 
ling can talk to this. One of the problems that major corporations 
are having is that when they engage in mentor-protege relation- 
ships and are able to grow corporations in partnership to get into 
the value aspect of their supply chain, they are no longer eligible 
to participate in the SDB program. That is a real problem. 

Mr. Cravins. Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Alford. A strong bid language precludes all of that. We 
write bid specifications for some municipalities. You put in the bid 
specification that must support the documentation of minority busi- 
ness subcontracting. If there is a change, you must report that 
change. And if a minority falls off, he must be replaced by another 
minority. If you do not do that, you are in breach of contract. There 
are remedies to that, fines, removal from the contract. 

Remember, Tony, we got Hunt Construction banned for five 
years from doing any work for the State of Indiana for that same 
business. Then we got them knocked off the short list of a basket- 
ball arena in St. Louis and off the short list of a baseball stadium 
in San Francisco. The CEO of Hunt Construction came and made 
peace, and they have been a good little angel ever since. 

Janet Reno took Peter Kiewit to the wall, fined him $700,000 
and carted some of the fronts off to jail. We need the Justice De- 
partment to get involved in this to set some examples. Just a cou- 
ple of examples and everybody gets the message. 

Mr. Cravins. Thank you, Mr. Alford. 

At this time I will turn it over to my colleagues from Senator 
Snowe’s staff. Ms. Hontz. 

Ms. Hontz. Thanks, Don. 

We managed to cover a lot of issues on the agenda. I wanted to 
remind you as well that the record will be open. I know we could 
talk for days on all of these issues, but we are really looking to set 
a base and get some information for legislation that we would hope 
to be developing shortly after we conclude these roundtables. I en- 
courage you to submit information. 

We touched on net worth, but I want to go to something that is 
somewhat related, which is size standards. In Tuesday’s Round- 
table, we heard pros and cons. If you raise standards for procure- 
ment, which some agreed is important, you may be hurting those 
small businesses that are just trying to get into the government 
contracting arena; therefore, I would like to have a few comments 
on the record about size standards. I understand that Joe is caught 
in the middle of these issues but he needs to hear your comments 
as well because size standards fall under his purview. 

Mr. Robinson, I believe you were the first one to have your name 
plate up. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. I have been a proponent of reforming size 
standards for a few years because they have not been changed, the 
bulk of them have not been changed, as I said before. There were 
some tweaks on some subindustries, but there has not been a real 
overhaul of size standards to see whether or not they are still con- 
sistent with what would be considered small, and other than small, 
in today’s industries. 
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I would think that a serious, and I think the last Administration 
had begun to take a major look at that, would encourage to con- 
tinue. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to make sure that we 
do not miss the 800-pound gorilla in the room. As we look at these 
various issues to tweak and make programs, improve the programs’ 
delivery and make them better, and speak to the congressional 
mandate that these programs developed competitively viable com- 
panies, that we also appreciate the fact that the courts are looking 
at these programs as we are. As Congress is. 

If we have not established a robust predicate for these programs, 
the courts will do as it just did the DOD program this past Novem- 
ber. It is absolutely critical that this Committee, as it looks at 
these program modifications and changes, also establishes a robust 
predicate to make sure that as the courts review these programs, 
that they are preserved. 

Ms. Hontz. I just wanted to point out Constitutional issues are 
on the agenda; and we are going to have discussion for the record. 

Mr. Denlinger. 

Mr. Denlinger. Coming in on size standards, size standards 
present some of the most difficult issues that our companies con- 
front. I am going to focus on a relatively small slice of the size 
standard issue. 

There are number of codes wherein the size standards are so 
small, that we push companies out of the size standard classifica- 
tion into competition that is unsustainable in the open world. 

SDB has a responsibility for helping develop small business so 
they can compete once they are no longer small. Let me give you 
the example. And we are talking about base maintenance. We are 
talking about certain aspects of environmental remediation, range 
operations, certain elements of information technology such as sys- 
tems integration and so forth. 

Focusing on systems integration in the IT world for a moment, 
the present size standard to graduate out of the small business cat- 
egory, companies need sales of $23 million, a three-year average of 
$23 million. 

If you take a company that has $23 million, or a little bit over 
that three-year average, and put them out there to compete against 
the Lockheed Martins and the Northrop Grummans, it is insane, 
just absolutely insane. 

It is a complete abrogation of SBA’s responsibility to protect and 
support small business. We need a rational, logical look, at certain 
industries where we are graduating companies out of the small 
business category prematurely. 

Think for a moment. What does it take, for a company to be able 
to compete in the systems integration business, once they are no 
longer small? That is probably a company that is maybe 1/10 of the 
size of the very largest companies or the dominant companies in 
the industry. 

That ought to be somewhere along the lines of the formula used 
for determining when companies should graduate. That is a whole 
different number than the way it is today. 
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We see a serious and sustained look at size standards based on 
some, particularly, those industries where we know instinctively 
and we have known for years, that the size standard is too small. 

We need to be careful that we do not injure smaller companies. 
It might be a case where there are no $5 million size companies 
that are going to be competing for systems integration contracts. 

We are not competing against. We are not putting large small 
businesses against small small businesses. 

There are some protections that could be built in, but I think we 
really need to address this issue seriously. We will have some rec- 
ommendations on that point. 

Ms. Hontz. Thank you. 

Dr. Boston. 

Dr. Boston. Yes. I agree completely. If you could imagine how 
the size standards constraint small businesses in regards to them 
graduating out of the program, it is even more onerous when you 
consider minority businesses in the SDB program because they 
graduated unrelated to size, but related to personal net worth. 

But the other issue with size standards is that there is no, as I 
understand it and I have looked, and my company is currently re- 
searching that, we do not understand the guidelines as to how 
those size standards are formed. 

They are adjusted, but they are only adjusted on the basis of in- 
flation and so that they can tend to just increase very very incre- 
mentally. For example, in professional services, the size standard 
for a company is about $6 million. 

I have talked to diversity directors at major corporations. For ex- 
ample, one major corporation says that, in order for a minority firm 
to operate in our program, they have to have $25 million in rev- 
enue. There is another financial services company that says we 
have a minimum of $10 million. Size standards are really unre- 
lated to industry criteria and they are an impediment. 

Again, the size standards obviously have been there, but I agree 
that they need to be related to industry criteria such as, for exam- 
ple, the concentration in industry and construction. What is the re- 
quired on-average bonding capacity? Those kinds of things are im- 
portant and not just by an inflation adjustment. 

Ms. Hontz. Thank you. 

Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. WiLKERSON. Yes. I want to touch on something and Dr. Bos- 
ton brought it up just now about the bonding capacity. I am from 
New Orleans, and as you know, Mr. Cravins, we have some special 
challenges down there. 

One of the challenges that we have as a small minority business 
subbing underneath these big contractors is our bonding. 

We are not able to come up with this bonding. When you talk 
about the subcontracting plan that big contractors put in place and 
they say “Okay, we are going to use this minority and that minor- 
ity,” when it comes out, they are not using that minority. 

One of the reasons why is because he may come to me and say, 
“Okay, Dwayne, we have $5 million that we are going to send to 
you all,” and all of a sudden he sends us the $5 million and we do 
not have the capacity to get the bonding because of us being a new 
company in New Orleans. 
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So then he turns around, he goes back and he says, “Well, we 
cannot come up with this bonding that we need.” 

He goes back to whoever he has to report to, whatever regulatory 
person that he has to see and says, “Well, we reached out and they 
were not able to make their bonding.” 

What we need from the SBA is for the government to come in 
and work with us on the surety bonds, put something in place to 
say, “We are going to help assist you all with this bonding,” be- 
cause as a small company, if we are liquid, say we have a half a 
million dollars liquid, and we need a $5 million bond, and the peo- 
ple tell us, “You need to put that half a million dollars up on this 
bond,” how are we going to pay the payroll? 

Essentially, just like with the feds not getting paid enough. Any 
misstep with a small company down there, with us, you say, “There 
is a 60-day turnaround for us to get paid.” Any misstep for us and 
we are bankrupt two weeks after that because we are leveraged all 
the way to the hilt. 

I think that our problem down there is, basically in order for us 
to get to the next level for SBA, the government needs to step in 
and help put a surety bond, some type of thing in place, to help 
the businesses down there. 

Mr. Walker. If I could just go on with that for a second. One 
of the things that some members of this Committee worked on in 
the stimulus, specifically Chair Landrieu, Ranking Member Snowe 
and Senator Cardin, was to increase surety bonding for small busi- 
nesses from the current level, which was $2 million, up to a new 
level of $5 million. 

I just wanted to find out, if word on the street, was that the SBA 
had implemented that change and if that is being worked in a 
manner that is helpful and useful, and whether people are able to 
take advantage of the new increased bonding limits. 

Mr. WiLKERSON. Okay. I am hearing it from around the table 
here right now, but I have never heard of it. It is not getting out. 
Where do I go to see this? I mean I am online everyday. I am look- 
ing for anything. I am looking for all kinds of help down in New 
Orleans to try to build. I am from New Orleans. We are rebuilding 
this city, and this is our chance. I do not know where to go. 

Where do we go to find that? 

Mr. Walker. What I would suggest doing — Mr. Jordan could 
probably speak to this issue a little better — is to contact the SBA 
to find out more details on what they are doing to implement the 
provision. 

The SBA will certainly be the first line of contact but also feel 
free to call our office as well and we would be pleased to put you 
in contact with the right people. 

Ms. Hontz. Mr. Jordan, it is your turn. 

Mr. Jordan. Thank you. Briefly on the surety bonding, I would 
encourage you to do the same thing that I would tell you to do for 
any contracting or SBA program you were interested in or wanted 
to learn more about which is in your district office. 

New Orleans has a great district office. They will be happy to 
give you all the information. We have certainly increased the Re- 
covery Act surety bond limits to $5 million as Matt said. 
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What I have heard has been very positive. I would encourage all 
of you to look into it and let me know if there are other things that 
you can do. 

With regard to the size standards, I just briefly want to address 
this. That is certainly something I hear quite a bit about. While it 
was around this forum, it sounded like the vast majority of people 
were recommending an increase. I hear just as many people come 
to me and say, “No, no, they are too high as they are.” 

In fact, subsequent to the roundtable that was held on Tuesday 
where this issue was discussed, I walked off and the first person 
who came running up to me was a woman who said, “Don’t you 
dare raise the size standards.” 

It is common, when Mr. Denlinger talked about the $23 million 
example, and how it is very difficult for the business once it ex- 
ceeds the size standard, to compete as an other than small entity. 
It is often, from what we hear, that it is difficult for a new business 
who is just entering that industry to compete with a $23 million 
business. 

So we are very sensitive to this issue, and we want to get to the 
right answer. What are we doing about that? 

We are undergoing a comprehensive size standards review. Sev- 
eral people have talked about different thoughts on the method- 
ology that we would use and that is very exciting to me, because 
we hope to soon put out for public comment the methodology that 
we are proposing to use as well as several different industries to 
which we have recommended an adjustment to the size standard. 

There are a few things that we are looking to do here. One, get 
the level right so that small business growth continues to happen 
within that small business industry. Also, as many people have 
pointed out, once a small business starts to approach a size stand- 
ard, it does not feel constrained. Rather, it continues to grow when 
it is other than small. 

We also want to limit confusion. Size standards are actually in- 
dexed to inflation for that very reason, among others, but that is 
a big reason we do not want them constantly changing and for 
there to be confusion. 

We do absolutely understand that there is a need to review the 
size standards, and we are doing that. I know that is something 
that this Committee — for all of you who may not know, has been 
very diligent about pursuing. The Administrator and Administra- 
tion are absolutely pursuing it. 

Ms. Hontz. In the interest of time, the constitutional issues are 
something on which we really want to spend some time. 

Mr. Denlinger and Ms. Gatling, if you could submit whatever you 
were going to say for the record, I would appreciate it. 

Don, do you want to continue? 

Mr. Cravins. One of the things that Senator Landrieu asked me 
to do, and I did not do was to take a point of personal privilege 
and welcome two good friends of mine. I had the pleasure of serv- 
ing with these two ladies in the Louisiana legislature. 

They are here. Representative Regina Barrow, who is the Chair 
of the Louisiana Black Caucus and a champion of small business 
in her own right, from the great city of Baton Rouge. 
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And Representative Pat Smith, who I got a chance to serve with 
for a brief time in the Louisiana legislature, also from Baton Rouge 
and a champion of small business. 

Welcome to the Committee. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Cravins. I know Greg wants to talk about 8(a) which I know 
is a very important issue to many of you at this table. 

So Greg. 

Mr. Willis. We are going to try to move fairly quickly to get to 
the constitutional issues as quickly as possible, but one of the 
things that I have heard and the Committee has heard for a num- 
ber of years, is the constraints that the 8(a) program places on mi- 
nority small business owners, or socially and economically dis- 
advantaged business owners as they try to grow. One of the major 
issues has been the net worth threshold. 

We want to hear from folks about what their thoughts are on 
where the dollar limit is now, ways to change it, ways to improve 
the environment for small business owners, so that once they get 
into the program, they have the ability to grow and be viable after 
they exit the program. 

So Dr. Boston. 

Dr. Boston. Right. I think, above all other problems that have 
to be addressed, is the problem of personal net worth. Clearly, in 
order for the program to be constitutional, there has to be some 
type of parameters which define eligibility to the program so that 
you do not restrict certain businesses, only businesses of certain 
characteristics. But personal net worth is not that. 

It is unrelated to any industry criteria. There is no under- 
standing of why it was that, where it was set. It has not been 
changed in 10 years, so $750,000 today, is actually worth a half 
million dollars. And personal net worth is closely related to firm 
revenues. So if you cap one, you cap the other. 

More importantly, personal net worth is related to bonding ca- 
pacity. If personal net worth is too low, your ability to get bonding 
is too low. 

It is related to your ability to raise finance and capital. It is un- 
related to, for example, if I have a company in the manufacturing 
industry or in a service industry or in a construction industry — I 
have the same personal net worth threshold and it is unrelated to 
the capital requirements of those different industries. It just does 
not make sense. 

It needs to be either eliminated altogether or supplemented with 
something else. We have been working with an alliance to come up 
with an alternative that we call “a business development index” 
that relates more specifically to industry criteria, some of the kinds 
of things that he was talking about. 

How much concentration in the industry, what is the average 
revenue, bonding requirement? Those kinds of things as a criteria 
for entry into the 8(a) program and the SDB program. But not per- 
sonal net worth. 

It will continue to make, particularly minority businesses will 
continue to make them small. And I will just stop. I know I am 
running on and on. 
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In Georgia there was an audit done of businesses in the DBE 
program and that audit indicated that 17 of those firms that were 
doing business with the Georgia Department of Transportation had 
to be graduated because their owners’ personal net worth exceeded 
the limit. 

We tracked those companies on a month-to-month basis, and six 
months after they were graduated, their revenues fell by 45 per- 
cent. 

Those companies were having all kinds of problems. That has to 
really be changed. It works counter to what the SBA really wants 
to do, and that is to grow these companies and give them opportu- 
nities. Personal net worth is actually working counter to that. 

And again I have talked to Ms. Gatling a great deal about that, 
and she has brought a lot of these issues to my attention particu- 
larly on the corporate sector. 

Mr. Willis. Mr. Denlinger and then Ms. Gatling. 

Mr. Denlinger. You hit the point right on the head. Your points 
are so well taken. Net worth is built into the statute because the 
statute requires that the companies prove socio and economic dis- 
advantage. 

But we forget that the point was to achieve entry into the pro- 
gram, not for participation in the program. That is punitive. That 
is contrary to common business sense to limit net worth. 

On the entry our position for years has been the $250,000 net 
worth that encourages only the smaller, least-capable companies 
coming into the program. We need companies that are strong. But 
once they are in the program, we need them to develop their net 
worth to the maximum extent possible. 

Why? So that they are bankable. So that they can get the capital 
to finance the growth of their business. When they go to the bank, 
what do the banks ask for? For the owner’s net worth. 

The same thing for bonding. The points are very well taken. We 
need to eliminate net worth during program participation and go 
back to the original concept which is a criteria for entry into the 
program, not for continued participation in the program. 

Mr. Willis. Ms. Gatling. 

Ms. Gatling. Yes. From a corporate perspective, many corporate 
organizations have objectives with the SBA. What we are finding 
with the small disadvantaged business category, if you cap that net 
worth, you are looking at a small pool of suppliers that are eligible 
to assist corporate America. I mean all corporations. 

If you take a look at a number of these companies, they do not 
really have what we need in order to meet those objectives. 

I do agree that we need to take a look at the net worth cap. I 
am not sure what that number should be, but I believe that we 
should also look at the success of a business’ characteristics be- 
cause we have some categories that I know that corporate America 
is responsible for procuring in, such as women-owned businesses or 
HUBZones or veteran-owned businesses that do not have a net 
worth cap. 

We are finding that those companies are successful based on 
business characteristics. I think that we should look more at busi- 
ness characteristics versus a net worth cap. 

Mr. Willis. Mr. Alford. 
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Mr. Alford. Mr. Wilkerson, I present to you Mr. David Kay. 
Dave, raise your hand. If you need some bonding, see Mr. Kay. He 
is a magician. 

Mr. Wilkerson. I am definitely going to go see him. 

Mr. Alford. I put my word on it. 

Small disadvantaged business they do not certify that any more. 
Does it exist actually or has it become self-certification? 

Mr. Willis. It is self-certification. 

Mr. Alford. So it is fraud basically, right? If you self-certify 

Mr. Willis. There is the potential for fraud, but there is not nec- 
essarily fraud. 

Mr. Alford. On this net worth business in 8(a), Russell Kelly, 
please raise your hand. 

This man lost everything in Katrina. He went to apply for 8(a) 
and they told him he is too rich. Lost everything. He is going to 
reapply. 

Mr. Willis. Okay. 

Mr. Alford. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Willis. Dr. Boston. 

Dr. Boston. Just one last point. The other problem is that by re- 
stricting access to those programs to businesses whose owners fall 
under the personal net worth, what you end up doing is also hav- 
ing businesses that, when corporations use them, are using the low 
value chain. If, for example, an auto parts company or some other 
type of manufacturing company really wants a parts manufacturer, 
well, if they found a parts manufacturer, that owner’s personal net 
worth is likely to be above the threshold. 

What they do, because they are obligated to meet certain utiliza- 
tion goals, they go and they might get a minority firm to do main- 
tenance work or something else. So they are not in the real high 
value chain or the high value section of the supply chain. 

Mr. Willis. Thank you. 

Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson. I would just want to remind everyone that Con- 
gress is the cornerstone legislation for these programs, the 8(a) pro- 
gram, 95-507. The purpose of the program is to develop competi- 
tively valuable companies. That is the purpose. 

I think we have lost sight of that, and one way in which that 
sight has been lost, I would suggest, is in the personal net worth 
category. 

Mr. Willis. Thank you. I will turn it over to Karen quickly and 
then we will move on to the last issue on the docket. 

Ms. Hontz. Thanks, Greg. 

Actually I am going to turn it over to Matt Walker. But Senator 
Snowe is very concerned about some of the recent GAO decisions 
that created a super preference for HUBZones. 

HUBZones, I might add, are important to Maine because Maine 
is very rural. But she feels very strongly that programs should not 
be pitted against one another, that we need to increase the pie for 
small businesses, and not fight among ourselves but get out there 
and get more business. 

There is $500 billion or more that the Federal Government buys 
in products and services every year. In fiscal year 2008, small busi- 
nesses got about $90 billion of that. There is room for growth. 
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Matt, would you like to expound upon that? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. I think my colleague led into it well and I just 
wanted to follow up on that. Senator Snowe worked very closely 
with Chair Landrieu as well on this provision, and as Karen says, 
it is a provision that is difficult. 

Senator Snowe realizes the importance of true parity among the 
programs and the detriment of fighting amongst the programs. 

One of the provisions Senator Snowe included, in addition to the 
others, would try to achieve more parity by allowing all of the pro- 
grams to have a mentor-protege component. 

We are interested in hearing about the benefits of the mentor- 
protege program, specifically how it has worked, how it has not 
worked, and how it can be an effective tool. 

In the interest of time I am not going to dwell on this because 
I know there are other issues to get on to. 

Mr. Cotton, you and I have spoken about this in the past and you 
have spoken very eloquently to the benefits of the program as well 
as its potential. Again, while recognizing the limited time, maybe 
you can say a few brief words on this for the record. 

Mr. Cotton. I think that the mentor-protege program that the 
SBA, their business development mentor-protege program, is an ex- 
cellent tool to cause capacity creation for the small business com- 
munity, and I think it was a stroke of genius to offer that as a pos- 
sibility through the amendment to the other socioeconomic groups. 

But I want to speak to that issue of parity that you addressed 
that is also a part of the amendment and address a question that 
Ms. Hontz asked earlier. What kind of solutions can we offer that 
they can consider for legislation as we move forward to address the 
problem? 

One area that I think that we should consider is taking the con- 
tracting authority that exists under the 8(a) program which resides 
with the SBA. The SBA becomes the contractor of record between 
the agency and allows the other programs to enjoy that benefit as 
well. It allows the small disadvantaged business program, women- 
owned business program, and the veteran business program to 
enjoy that ability. 

What that would do is produce an organic vehicle that gives a 
complete advantage to these groups because in some instances, it 
would allow them to operate at a contracting level that is above the 
commercial product tier, the commercial product buy. Part 8 of the 
FAR, and move that group, that entire population, out of the com- 
petitive pool where large businesses are taking advantage of them. 
I will give you more details on that in writing, but I think that is 
a good suggestion. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you very much. Again, unfortunately, we 
have got to move on. 

Mr. Denlinger. I just want to say that we very very strongly 
support that leveling of the playing field and true parity across the 
programs. 

The decision as to which program to use, in any given require- 
ment is something that should reside in the contracting office if the 
contracting officer is sitting there saying I have goals to meet with 
these various programs. I am doing really well with 8(a). So I am 
going to go with HUBZone on this one. Or the same thing with 
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women’s preference or the veteran-owned preference. So we really 
strongly support this. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. 

Mr. Robinson. On Mr. Cotton’s point relative to the delegation, 
part of the problem existing now is that SBA has delegated a lot 
of that authority to the agencies, and it no longer resides within 
SBA itself, and part of the problem when it was with SBA, was 
that it was not exercised. 

There would have to be a major overhaul in both attitude and 
personnel for that to be effectively implemented. 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. 

Greg. 

Mr. Willis. Thanks, Matt. I appreciate it. 

We are going to move pretty quickly now. One of the issues that 
has come to the forefront in the last two years has been the issue 
of building the predicate for the benefit of these race-conscious pro- 
grams. 

I wanted to allow folks to talk about where we are with respect 
to building that predicate in response to the Rothe decision from 
last November. I also wanted to talk about some of the statistical 
evidence that can be presented concerning discrimination con- 
tracting, in general. 

So we will start with Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Alford. That is so overrated. Any person who just passed 
the bar exam can look at the numbers and see the disparate im- 
pact. The numbers I put there for federal highways for black con- 
tractors, some states do not even do business at all with federal 
funds. 

1.1 percent black, 1.6 percent Hispanic. Back in the mid-1980s 
we were doing 8 percent. Now we are doing 1.1. And I think Mr. 
Jenkins, who is my numbers cruncher, can present data that would 
justify these programs. 

It is pretty simple if we had a Justice Department that would 
just argue for it. The data is there. 

But let me say, and Tony brought up a point about personnel, 
when the National Black Chamber of Commerce started in 1993, 
the SBA had 5,000 employees and a budget of over $900 million. 
Today, they have 1,700 employees with a budget of less than $400 
million. 

It is like Eisenhower going into a concentration camp after World 
War II. It was a mess, worse than we thought. When this Adminis- 
tration comes in, we need to get funding and build back the per- 
sonnel who can provide good technical assistance to our people in 
the field. 

You talk about SBA in New Orleans. Is there an SBA in New 
Orleans? Three or four people maybe. It used to be 30 something. 

Mr. Willis. Dr. Bangs. 

Dr. Bangs. In terms of local government, some of the data are 
there and some are not. In local government, our research finds 
that many local governments do not have data that they report on 
minority and women shares of contracts; and if they have data on 
minority and women shares, it is often exaggerated. It is inac- 
curate. 

Mr. Alford. We are talking Federal Government? 
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Dr. Bangs. Well, yeah, but when it comes down from the federal 
and state government to local government, in terms of the problem 
at local government, a fair amount of federal money is spent. 

Mr. Alford. May I? If they are not keeping the data they are 
in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act and should not re- 
ceive federal funds. 

Show me a city that is not keeping the data. I will show you a 
city I would like to go see. 

Dr. Bangs. Part of the problem is that there is no federal moni- 
toring investigation. There is very little federal monitoring inves- 
tigation and enforcement of the constitutional laws 

Mr. Alford. Violating the Civil Rights Act. 

Dr. Bangs. The Civil Rights Act and so on. We need a larger fed- 
eral role in order to address the local government problem which 
is huge. The market for contracts is large at the local level, and mi- 
nority and women businesses are getting very small shares and we 
know that because we go collect the data and verify the data. 

There is a huge problem. We need a larger federal role in ad- 
dressing this problem. 

Mr. Willis. Thank you. 

Dr. Boston. 

Dr. Boston. Yes. In regards to the issue of a factual predicate, 
the first thing is, I have been an advocate for many many years 
that there should be some type of, for lack of a better word, a con- 
gressional commission on factual predicate standards because local 
and state governments are spending literally millions and millions 
of dollars to commission disparity studies, all of which do not con- 
form to any real standard, and once they are done, it is no guar- 
antee they will not be overruled. 

There is too much variation in the standards and expectations in 
regard to predicates. 

The second point is that with regard to the Rothe decision, that 
decision was related to the Department of Defense’s program. I 
have submitted in earlier testimony, a report that was done that 
indicated using Federal Government data, that is, the small busi- 
ness data, records on 43,000 contractors with the Federal Govern- 
ment that indicated that firms that participate in the SDB program 
still encounter discrimination, that is, that if they were com- 
pensated based on their attributes, the industry that they operate 
in, the years that they had been in business and so on and so forth, 
if they were compensated at the same rate at which non-SDB firms 
are compensated, that their revenue would be $900,000 greater 
than it is. 

Mr. Willis. Per firm? 

Dr. Boston. Per firm, on average, it would be $900,000 greater. 
That has already been submitted to the record. 

Mr. Willis. Can you resubmit that for this Congress? 

Dr. Boston. I can. I will. 

Mr. Willis. Thank you. 

Mr. Robinson. In the testimony that I will be presenting today, 
we will provide anecdotes of individual testimonies of discrimina- 
tion in the marketplace, specifically around access to capital, the 
SBA’s Special Small Business Investment Corporation, the lack of 
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minority participation in that, and what we believe to he the exclu- 
sion of minorities from participation in that program. 

The issue of discrimination is absolutely imperative and should 
be established on the record. We will get that information. 

Mr. Willis. Can you speak a little bit more about, one of the 
issues that keeps coming up regarding access to long term capital 
for minority and women-owned firms? We held a hearing last Con- 
gress and I have come to the belief that access to that kind of mez- 
zanine financing is the difference between businesses dying, and 
them really exploding, and what SBA had this morning with the 
SBIC program. I am going to ask Mr. Jordan to speak to that as 
well. 

But, Mr. Robinson, can you talk about that? 

Mr. Robinson. I believe that the way to get that capital to mi- 
nority firms is through using minority firms. They tend to have the 
relationships. They tend to understand the community, the chal- 
lenges of that community. And the problem that I have with SBA’s 
program is the lack of minority participation that could leverage 
five, ten to one, the capital that those firms have available to them, 
to get out to minority communities. 

Until we have greater participation of minority firms in pro- 
grams, in venture capital, the mezzanine capital market is the way 
you get that capital to those communities by having those firms 
who are managed and controlled by minorities participating in 
those programs. 

Mr. Willis. Mr. Jordan, a series of quick questions about that. 
The SBIC program, as I understand it, licenses firms who raise pri- 
vate capital and then leverage that capital to disburse to different 
companies. How many of those licenses are held by women and mi- 
norities? 

And my understanding is also, and correct me if I am wrong, 
that once someone is licensed, they have to come back and get ap- 
proval for disbursal of capital. 

First, how many minorities and women have licenses? Second, 
how often do they get to disburse capital from the program? If you 
do not have that information right now, we want you to submit it 
for the record before the two weeks is out. 

Mr. Jordan. Sure. As you know, Mr. Willis, the SBIC does not 
fall under my personal purview but I did bring some statistics that 
specifically speak to the first part of your question. But I will cer- 
tainly supplement those with the entirety of the answer. 

I brought fiscal year 2007 and 2008 data. In fiscal year 2007, 
there were 2,057 businesses in the SBIC program. Businesses fi- 
nanced through the SBIC program, and 247 of them were minority- 
owned so that is 12 percent. 

In fiscal year 2008 of the 1,905 firms, 219 were minority-owned 
so that is 11.5 percent. And I was told to keep in mind that very 
few businesses in the SBIC program are 50 percent owned by any 
individual. 

Since I have the microphone for just a minute, can I quickly 
speak about the 8(a) program? I will say it very briefly. I did not 
have a chance during that entire conversation. 

I did want to say we are extremely proud of the progress the 8(a) 
business development program has made in delivering true busi- 
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ness development, growth and assistance to socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged small businesses. 

Over the last five years, every single socially disadvantaged 
group has seen tremendous growth in their participation with 8(a) 
contracts. It is not just one particular sector, but across the board. 

The 7(j) training and management assistance is something that 
we are very proud of, but we are also putting a lot of focus on going 
forward to ensure that this program, as several of you said, meets 
its mission of being a true business development program. 

I know the net worth issue is one that is quite contentious and 
there are certainly people on both sides of that. 

One thing that was not mentioned is that $700,000 net worth cap 
does not include equity in your home, does not include equity in 
your business. 

We are looking at changes to the 8(a) program. We hope to have 
some potential regulations out for public comment quite soon as 
well. 

Certainly all of you would be very excited to have you engage in 
that public comment process. I did just want to say that. 

Mr. Willis. No problem. Just as a follow-up, of the number of 
companies that were financed through the SBIC program, what 
was the average size of the deal that they do versus the size of non- 
minority firms? 

Mr. Jordan. I do not have that with me. As with the disbursal 
of capital, I get that. 

Mr. Willis. Disbursal of capital, and overall what was the per- 
centage of dollars that went to minority firms? Eleven or 12 per- 
cent of the companies were but the actual dollars that were dis- 
bursed to those companies. 

Mr. Jordan. Sure. I will get you those for women as well. 

Mr. Alford. Mr. Chair, while you are at it, that 12 percent mi- 
nority, how many were black? 

Mr. Willis. We would like the breakdown of ethnic and racial 
groups as well as women. 

Mr. Denlinger. 

Mr. Denlinger. I want to kind of backup and suggest it is time 
to take a look at the broad perspective and this is probably a very 
good time to do that. 

One of the things that I see across the government is this chron- 
ic, knee-jerk built-in preference for large business. We have not 
broken that mentality. That culture pervades the Federal Govern- 
ment, the federal buying activity. 

Why, for example, should over 50 percent of the federal IT dol- 
lars go to just ten large businesses. Why? That should scream out 
to be addressed in some fashion. 

We need size standards reform so that small businesses can actu- 
ally compete for some of that effectively. We need larger small 
businesses to be able to back up those monopolies. 

Let me talk, just a moment or two, about the “rule of two.” The 
“rule of two” is a very powerful, underutilized resource. The “rule 
of two” basically says that if there are two or more small busi- 
nesses that are ready, willing, able, and capable of bidding out a 
requirement, it has to be set aside for small business competition. 
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But between that law, in the FARs, and the actuality, a lot of 
stuff falls through the cracks. We need a bigger focus on fully im- 
plementing the “rule of two.” Let me give you an example. 

The Air Force in 2008 missed its small business goal of 23 per- 
cent by seven points, achieving only slightly we will just say 16 
percent. That is a huge deficit. That is a loss of billions in con- 
tracting to the small business community. 

At the same time, the Air Force is considering consolidation ac- 
tions that take small business requirements to the tune of $449 
million. Lump them into a large bundled contract that only large 
businesses are going to be able to participate in. 

So in addition to missing the goal, the Air Force is taking actions 
that will dramatically result in the reduction of the small business 
participation. 

The SBA, through one of its PCRs, procurement center rep- 
resentatives, in California said to the Air Force, not so fast. We see 
what you are doing. We know you want to consolidate this. 

We are going to go out there and take a look at the capability 
in the small business community so that we can satisfy ourselves 
as to whether or not there is sufficient capability in the small busi- 
ness community to keep that range of operation, which is $440 mil- 
lion in the small business arena. It was performed successfully by 
a small business over the period of the last contract. 

We need a sharper focus on full implementation of the “rule of 
two.” We need size standards that enable us to break the large 
business monopoly, and we need a philosophical change. This Com- 
mittee can lead in that regard, to break the monopoly of large busi- 
ness. 

We think about a 23 percent goal. It sounds really good. But the 
flip side of that you are saying 77 percent of the federal procure- 
ment dollar is the province of large business. 

Why? It makes no sense. We have agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that are achieving 40 and 50 percent small business con- 
tracting. That goal needs to be increased to at least 40 percent. 

I hear people saying, “It should be 25 percent or why bother?” 
It needs to be substantially more, and we need to think about that 
in terms of breaking the monopolies that large businesses have. 
This culture that pervades our procurement offices all across the 
country is large business preference. Thanks. 

Mr. Willis. Dr. Boston. 

Dr. Boston. For the record I just want to let Mr. Jordan know 
the comments that I offer were not comments that were designed 
to condemn the 8(a) program. 

In fact, as a part of the same study that I will submit to the 
record, one of the things we did was to look at the contribution that 
the 8(a) and SDBs make annually to the economy. 

We did ask, using the methods that we use statistically, what is 
added to the economy by virtue of having these roughly 7,000 firms 
participate in the program? 

We found that on an annual basis, about $6 billion and created 
about 123,000 jobs, would not be there but for that program. They 
were creating jobs in overwhelmingly high poverty areas of central 
cities. So the program is very important. In fact, it is why we are 
so interested in making sure that it becomes even more effective. 
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The last point is that the very importance of the program relates 
to the fact that, because there are still discriminatory barriers in 
society as a whole, minority firms generally tend to pursue govern- 
ment contracts in a much larger percentage than is there represen- 
tation among the general population. 

If you look at all the small business contractors, what you will 
find is that minority firms represent about 39 percent of all small 
business federal contractors, where only 18 percent represent soci- 
ety as a whole. 

The Federal Government, local, and state governments really be- 
come the first point of market entry. So again it was in that spirit 
that we are offering ways, we think, that would actually make the 
programs much more effective even than they are right now. 

Mr. Willis. Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Alford. To tie in with Dr. Boston, when the National Black 
Chamber of Commerce was incorporated in 1993, there were 
300,000 black-owned businesses doing $30 billion a year. Today 
there are over a million black-owned businesses doing over $80 bil- 
lion per year. 

Despite the growth, despite the increase in capacity and busi- 
nesses that are ready, willing, and able, our share of the federal 
procurement dollar is shrinking year by year despite our continual 
growth. 

I want this Administration to understand that things are bad, 
and it is not your fault. These were not your numbers. You do not 
have to be defensive. We want to work with you. Do not think we 
are coming to criticize you. We know it is bad. Let us work as a 
team and turn it around. 

Mr. Willis. Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson. It is always hard coming behind Harry. One area 
that we have not touched on in the entire morning that I would 
like to get at least on the table represents another SBA program. 
That is the SBIR and STTR program, the research and develop- 
ment component of the program, and the lack of minority participa- 
tion in that program as well. 

I would like to suggest to SBA, and I would like to talk with 
them about this, ways in which the Federal Government spends 
over $300 billion annually in research and development. 

As technology becomes an increasing important driver in the 
economy, it is going to be increasingly important that minority 
firms participate, in a significant way, in technology development 
and deployment. 

The SBIR and STTR program is not addressing that at all. I 
would suggest that some out-of-the-box thinking relative to the par- 
ticipation of minority institutions and historically black colleges 
and universities, may represent a clear platform to get the involve- 
ment of the minority business community involved in research and 
development at the Federal Government. 

Of all of the federal labs that are associated with academic insti- 
tutions, no federal lab is associated with a historically black college 
or minority institution in this country, and thus we are out of the 
cycle of the research and development that takes place that is driv- 
ing the economy. 
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So I would suggest that the Committee and SBA take a very 
strong look at that issue and how we get that turned around. 

Mr. Willis. Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton. Yes. I have one thought that I think we want to 
add to the record and that is the fact that we need to start a dia- 
logue on how we create a mechanism that teaches our small busi- 
ness communities how to access the market of the 21st century, 
which we know, is going to be increasingly a global marketplace. 
It is going to require a skill set which our small business commu- 
nity is demonstrating a woeful deficit in and that is the skill set 
or ability to use alliances, joint ventures, strategic partnerships to 
overcome regulatory, geographic barriers, cultural barriers. 

I think that we might want to talk at some point or add to the 
dialogue how we create a mechanism that is going to educate our 
small business community on preparing themselves to access the 
market of the 21st century. 

Mr. Willis. Ms. Gatling, I was about to call on you. 

Ms. Gatling. Yes. What I would like to say about that is that 
in corporate America, we have realized that there is a need to have 
more globalization with the suppliers. And one of the organizations 
that many of us belong to is the National Minority Supplier Devel- 
opment Council. 

One of the things that they have is a global link initiative where 
they have gone into other countries to duplicate the NMSDC 
model, and we found that that is working very well. 

As we embark on this solution, I think it is very very important 
that you bring corporate America to the table. We do have a Cor- 
porate Advisory Council that has been set up through the supplier 
business initiative that was started a couple of years ago with the 
Congressional Black Caucus Foundation. 

I would encourage you to tap into that. We will be happy to as- 
sist with bringing the right corporate partners to the table to get 
the solutions because you definitely need to have our input on that. 

Mr. Cotton. One last follow-on thought to this idea of preparing 
ourselves for the 21st century. One of the things that we also need 
to take a look at is that portion that the governments spend, that 
is exempt from the small business goaling requirements because it 
is that portion of the spending which would be a good incubator. 
It would be a good learning environment for our small business to 
acquire a globalization. 

Mr. Willis. Are you talking about those contracts below 
$100,000 or are you talking about overseas 

Ms. Gatling. Designated overseas. It is in our recommendations. 

Mr. Cotton. Designated oversees. 

Mr. Willis. I think I have one last question for Dr. Boston. I 
have one question for SBA. But, Dr. Boston, I will give you the last 
comment before that. 

Dr. Boston. I just wanted to emphasize. We have been talking 
about small businesses. There was a U.S. Commission on Small 
Business Innovation in 2005. That commission found that small 
businesses were three times more innovative than large businesses 
and their innovations had 13 times the impact as did the innova- 
tions of large businesses. 
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So small businesses really become the driving force of our econ- 
omy as we go forward. Some of the figures that have been cited 
here in this panel indicate the growing importance of minority 
businesses among all small businesses. 

While we look at how many economists, and we look at changes 
that take place demographically in the workforce and do the projec- 
tions to 2050, if you did those same kind of projections for the busi- 
ness sector, what you would find is the demographics of the small 
business sector are changing even more rapidly than in the work- 
force where minority business are becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant part of the health and vitality of the country. 

It really mandates that we focus on program strategies and poli- 
cies that will be designed to create a more open, diverse society and 
a platform that all business owners can fulfill their potential. 

Mr. Willis. One of the issues that we have also heard a lot 
about, at least the Committee has, from small business owners is 
the lack of technical assistance from SBA’s side. They really have 
had a difficult time getting the kind of management training and 
those kind of things that are supposed to be part of the SBA’s 8(a) 
program, and generally, it would be nice to have all small busi- 
nesses particularly minority small businesses. 

Section 4(b)(1) of the Small Business Act gives the Administrator 
the authority to appoint an Associate Administrator for minority 
small business and capital ownership development. 

According to the Act, the Associate Administrator shall be an em- 
ployee of the agency but shall basically formulate and execute the 
8(a) program and the 7(j) program. 

Is that position currently filled? Have you ever heard of that po- 
sition? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, it is currently filled. Joe Lodo is the Associate 
Administrator. 

Mr. Willis. We would love to hear more from him about what 
he is doing under your auspices to improve the 8(a) program. 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, absolutely, and the 7(j) training program as 
well. As you know, the President’s budget included an increase in 
the 7(j) funding because we really do believe that effectively deliv- 
ering the training and management technical assistance is vitally 
important to the true business development nature of the 8(a) pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Willis. That is good to hear. I mean we have had a number 
of complaints about the technical assistance part of the 8(a) pro- 
gram, that people really are receiving it. 

Ms. Burnell. 

Ms. Burnell. Greg, to further what you were saying, part of the 
problem I see as an 8(a) business, those staff levels in the SBA of- 
fices, these people are working as hard as they possibly can. They 
have programs, but they just do not have the time or the people 
to get them out to us. 

We made note in the New Orleans office. I had a meeting with 
the SBA people before I came up here. In 1985 or 1986 there were 
over 100 people in the office. Today they have seven. 

Now they are being asked to do things with HUBZones and go 
out and do site visits and verify payrolls. All of these programs are 
great, but you need people to help implement them, not just put- 
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ting them on paper and handing it to the SBA because those same 
seven people that we work with in New Orleans, cannot deliver all 
the products. 

So that is why you get complaints. Some of the programs are 
there. There is just nobody to implement them. 

Mr. Willis. In our budget we definitely have asked for increases, 
and we will continue to do that. 

Royalyn, and then I am going to turn to Karen and then we will 
close. 

Ms. Reid. Mine is very quick. I just want to say in my area, in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas, area, we experienced the exact same 
problem that Ms. Burnell mentioned. 

Mr. Alford. In the field there is no SBA literally. In effect, I 
should say there is no SBA in the field. 

Ms. Hontz. Since I get the last word, I really want to thank all 
of you for coming today and spending the time and for all of your 
preparation. I look forward to your submissions and additional sug- 
gestions for the record that we can study. 

We know the old problems. You have brought up some new prob- 
lems. We would like some new solutions to these problems. 

Again thank you so much for your time. 

Mr. Willis. As a reminder, the record will be open for two 
weeks. Please submit any documents by then, by close of business 
on Thursday, October 8. 

Thank you for your participation. 

[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Honorable Chair Landrieu and Ranking Member Snowe, the National Black Chamber of 
Commerce holds much gratitude that you have invited us to this hearing. As you know we are 
the largest Black business association in the world. We are nonpartisan, nonprofit with a mission 
to economically empower African American communities through entrepreneurship and good 
policy. The NBCC proudly represents the over 1 million small businesses that are Black owned. 
It is the fastest growing group per the US Census Bureau (45% growth over five years). We 
hope to begin making a significant milestone today. 

In regards to unemployment there are a few serious things the federal government can do. It can 
cease supporting discrimination through non enforcement of some significant laws and it can 
prevent serious negative impact from some upcoming programs. Without doing this the recovery 
act and any other major initiative will have little if not negative impact on minority communities, 
in particular. Black communities. 

Section 3 of the HUD Act (24 CFR part 135) became law in 1968 after the first Watts Riot. It 
was strengthened in 1 992 after the Rodney King Riot. It is the Equal Opportunity Program 
involving HUD funds and is a great job creator and business developing tool. Under this law up 
to 30% of all new jobs created through HUD Funding are to go to people living in public housing 
facilities and others who live under the poverty level. They are considered Section 3 residents. 
Businesses who hire Section 3 residents are considered Section 3 businesses and are entitled to 
10% of all contracts funded through HUD monies. This is a beautiflil law and where we have 
applied it great results occurred. However, of the more than 5,000 HUD grantees less than 1 
percent actually complies with the law. Less than a half of one percent actually even bother to 
send in their annual reports. 

On the job training of minorities and women is anathema to construction unions and they have 
fought this fiercely. HUD does not enforce Section 3. They have never fined, banned nor held 
funds to any of the thousands of recalcitrant grantees. HUD has relented to the construction 
unions that discriminate freely against people of color and women. If Section 3 was enforced it 
would bring over 100,000 new jobs to African Americans alone each and every year. We need 
enforcement of Section 3. 

Another big opportunity to ease the unemployment in minority communities is that of the 
Federal Highway Administration. The Disadvantaged Business Enterprise (DBE, 49 CFR part 
26) is the enforcement mechanism for Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It is to ensure 
against discrimination within the contract letting by divisions of USDOT. In the beginning, 

1982, minority contractors were doing well in business development and volume increases. 

Now, despite significant growth by all ethnicities in construction capacity the volume of business 
done through our state departments of transportation via USDOT funding has been dropping 
since the middle of the Clinton Administration. Today it is almost nonexistent. Black contractors 
do no more than 1.1% of the volume while Hispanic contractors barely reach 1.6%. (A state by 
state breakdown of Black contracting is attached). That is 28% of the national population only 
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participating in 2 . 1 % of a major federal program. This is clear disparate impact and it directly 
affects employment activity within the minority communities. This year with recovery dollars, 
the Federal Highway Administration will be funded by more than $54 billion. It’s too bad that 
Blacks and Hispanics will have very little participation in the relief. There might as well be a 
sign saying “No Coloreds Allowed” as I remember visiting Louisiana in my early years. But this 
time it is not local governments doing it but the federal government. 

Construction union shops that monopolize these highway eontracts do not adequately employ 
minorities or women. In fact, they do not even comply with Executive Order 1 1246 (John F. 
Kennedy). State departments of transportation do not comply with Executive Order 1 1246 nor 
enforce it with their prime and subcontractors. In fact, in Eebruary, 1999, the Federal Highway 
Administration canceled Executive Order 11246. A copy of that cancellation is attached. Since 
then state departments and local contractors have become basically white male organizations. 

Dr. Martin Luther King and all of those other greats who gave their lives for equal opportunity 
have been betrayed. 

If Title VI of the Civil Rights Act and Executive Order 11246 which ensures Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act were enforced it would amount to 500,000 new jobs for African Americans 
each and every year. That would certainly address the “double the national average” 
unemployment Blacks, Hispanics and other minorities suffer. The above two programs (Eederal 
Highways and Section 3) if implemented and enforced via the intent of Congress would bring 
600,000 new jobs to the Black community each year. Should Congress hold itself responsible 
for doing this? 

Those are the laws written decades ago. Now let’s go to potentially lethal initiatives (job killers). 
It was a proud moment when President George W. Bush announced his executive order to ban 
Project Labor Agreements (PLA’s) on federally funded projects. PLA’s make a project basically 
union only or at least abide by union agreements. President Bush stated, “I cannot support 
Project Labor Agreements as they discriminate against small business and minorities.” He was 
absolutely correct. 98% of Black owned contracting firms are not union. They are not 
welcomed nor would unions allow their employees into their trades. The only Black presence in 
union crafts is cement and genertd laborer. Everything else is practically exclusive to white 
males. If President Bush is correct then what is the rationale for President Barack Obama to 
cancel his executive order and reinstate Project Labor Agreements via his recent executive order. 

Construction unions by nature of their employment roles cannot comply with Executive Order 
1 1246. What is about to happen is Presidenticd endorsed discrimination. It is damaging, anti civil 
rights and human rights and definitely voids out the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I beg Congress to 
prevent this until construction unions integrate. They have had 45 years to integrate and still 
refuse. They should be banned rather than rewarded exclusivity for racist and sexist hiring 
patterns. They usually fool local officials with pre-apprentice training programs but they never 
lead to job placement - never. 
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The next potential negative initiative is the Waxinan/Markey Bill which is headed for the Senate. 
Our study done by Charles River Associates has been accepted by many prestigious 
organizations. In that study, it clearly shows that certain geography will suffer the greatest 
impact from losing the estimated 3.3 million jobs as a result of this bill being enacted. Attached 
is a map showing a 700 mile radius around Nashville, Tennessee. This area accounts for 86% of 
the national Black population. As you will see the greatest job loss would land into this area. 

We pray that this bill is killed and we can start over with a responsible bill that doesn’t target 
specific groups for pain. 

In essence, we are most concerned about activity that feeds unemployment and will sustain it and 
activity that will, in fact, increase unemployment in Black and other minority communities. It 
doesn’t have to be that way. The “ball” is in your court. Let’s enforce the good laws and 
prevent the bad ones from exacting their dirty deeds. 

In regards to foreclosures we can enhance employment by attending to the above. Increasing 
employment would directly affect peoples’ ability to pay their mortgages. There isn’t much we 
can actually do but let the market take its course. Hopefully, we won’t go down that avarice road 
of sub-prime mortgages again and reign in renegade investors. Banks have been bailed out for 
the most part but the individual mortgage holders have to feel the pain and take their losses. 

We are interested in the billions of dollars HUD has allotted under its Housing Stabilization 
Program. It is designed to provide technical assistance to citizens who have or are seeking 
mortgages. Where is this money going? Is it effective? We are having trouble identifying it at 
the street level. We are suspicious and ask for a thorough audit by Congress. Another question 
is: Why are many realtors and developers refusing FHA backed mortgages now? What can we 
do to make them more attractive to lenders? 

Finally, we should manage the Community Reinvestment Act a lot better. We shouldn’t let it be 
used to gentrify Black communities. Greedy investors and institutions use the CRA credit 
process to quickly move and renovate a stable community. By doing so they drive up property 
values to the point that stable residents can no longer afford their homes and properties via 
increased property taxes, rent, etc. They are pushed out with the assistance of housing 
authorities who provide Section 8 rental vouchers to the residents provided that they move 
clearly out of their neighborhoods. Victims have been transplanted from Washington, DC to 
Hagerstown, MD; from Chicago to Danville, IL, etc. As opposed to empowering a community 
they transform it and orchestrate complete gentrification. The very people we are supposed to be 
helping become worse off than ever. 

Once again, thank you for this great opportunity. We hope we have provided information that 
can be helpful in your leadership. Please don’t hesitate to seek more information from us or to 
ask for more data. 
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State 

First Half of 
2008 Fiscal 
Year 



Number of 
Contracts 

Dollar Value 

AL 

18 

$1,580,413 

AK 

0 

$0 


Second Hair 
of 2008 
Fiscal Year 

Number of 
Contracts 


$0 


$3,380,063 


$1,852,394 

$84,737 

$3,441,955 


$340,988 


$8,142,042 


$0 


$0 


$3,656,428 


$2,623,315 


$395,418 

$972,679 


$3,607,291 


$ 


$4,660,737 


$3,350,652 


$7,961,589 


$2,558,597 


$743,149 

$1,258,462 


Total Dollar 
Value 


$5,187,704 $390,456,454 


$200,582,736 


$515,487,918 


$279,764,747 


$3,167,421 $2,303,616,727 
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$11,696,403 


$5,001,725 


$11,618,017 
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$1,138,567 

$2,231,141 
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$868,564,488 
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FHWA Order 4710.8 - Clarification of Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) and Sta... Page 1 of 2 



o 

U.S. Department 
of Transportation 

Federal Highway 
Administration 


Par,1. Purpose 

2. Background 

3. Applicability 

4. Authority and Responsibilities 

5. Cancellation 

F PURPOSE . To define FHWA’s authority and responsibility concerning Executive Order (EO) 1 1246 . as 
amended, and DOL regulations, set forth in 41 CFR Chapter 60. 

2. BACKGROUND . Under EO 11246, "Equal Employment Opportunity," the FHWA is required to include 
certain nondiscrimination and equal employment opportunity provisions in direct Federal contracts and 
federally assisted construction contracts. The provisions have been established by the DOL, Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) and are set forth in 41 CFR Part 60-1, "Obligations of 
Contractors and Subcontractors." and 41 CFR Part 60-4, "Construction Contractors Affirmative Action 
Requirements." 

3. APPLICABILITY . This Order applies to all direct Federal contracts and federally assisted construction 
contracts and subcontracts. 

4 AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Order 


Subject 

CLARIFICATION OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION (FHWA) 
AND STATE RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 11246 
AND DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (DOL) REGULATIONS IN 41 CFR 
CHAPTER 60 


Classification Code 

4710.8 


Date 

February 1, 1999 


a. Department of Labor ; Under Section 303 of EO 11246, only the DOL has the authority to determine 
compliance with EO 11246 and its implementing regulations. The FHWA and the State highway 
agency do not have independent authority to determine compliance with EO 1 1246, 41 CFR 
Chapter 60. or the minority and female participation goals established by OFCCP, pursuant to 41 
CFR Chapter 60. 

b. State highway agencies and FHWA : 

(1) The State highway agency and FHWA have responsibility to ensure that recipients of Federal-aid 
funds include the required contractual language relating to equal employment opportunity, as set 
forth in 41 CFR Parts 60-1 and 60-4, either explicitly or by reference. 

(2) The State highway agency and the FHWA have the authority and the responsibility to ensure 
compliance with 23 USC Section 140 and Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended, and 
related regulations, including 49 CFR Parts 21 and 23. and 23 CFR Parts 200, 230, and 633. 
Pursuant to this authority, the State highway agency and the FHWA may conduct compliance 
reviews of contractors on federally funded highway projects to determine compliance with these 
laws and related regulations. State highway agencies shall prepare complete, written reports of 
findings of the compliance reviews. These reports, and the evidence on which they are based, shall 
be available for FHWA analysis. 
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(3) !f the State highway agency or the FHWA becomes aware of any possible violations of EO 
11246 or 41 CFR Chapter 60, each has the authority and the responsibility to notify the OFCCP, 

(4) The FHWA and the State highway agency shall not make any determinations regarding 
compliance with EO 11246 or 41 CFR Chapter 60. 

5, CANCELLATION . The FHWA Form 86, Compliance Data Report, is hereby canceled. 


Original signed by: 

Kenneth R. Wykie 

Federal Highway Administrator 


Related Sites: 


Leadership Conference on Civil Rights - The Executive Order on Affirmative Action (E.O. 11246): One of Our 
Nation's Most Successful Civii Rights Programs 


OFHWA 


FHWA Home | Directives | Orders I Feedback 

United States Department of Transportation - Federal Highway Administration 
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Testimony of Anthony W. Robinson 
9/24/09 


Good morning Madam Chairwoman and members of the Committee on Small 
Business and Entrepreneurship. My name is Anthony W. Robinson, and I am president 
of the Minority Business Enterprise Legal Defense and Educational Fund, affectionately 
referred to as MBELDEF. MBELDEF was founded and established in 1980 by the late 
former Maryland Congressman Parren J. Mitchell to act as a national advocate and legal 
representative for the minority business community. The organization has monitored 
barriers to minority business formation and development. We serve as a national 
advocate and legal representative for minority business enterprises (MBEs) by promoting 
policies affecting equitable and full participation of minority enterprises in the 
mainstream marketplace. We work with businesses in every sector of the American 
economy and we work with businesses in every comer of the country. We seek to 
advocate on behalf of firm owners from all historically underutilized minority groups. 
We attempt to provide non-partisan opinions on matters affecting minority firms and 
small businesses in general. 

MBELDEF is a member of the Unity Group, which was established in March 
2009, and is a new and growing coalition of minority business groups, women business 
groups and civil rights groups dedicated to supporting, defending, strengthening and 
expanding federal programs intended to eliminate discrimination against minority and 
women business owners. This coalition represents tens of thousands of minority- and 
women-owned businesses. We also represent many committed and forward-looking 
majority businesses dedicated to the elimination of business discrimination. We are 
committed to ending discrimination so that we can harness all of our nation’s ingenuity, 
creativity and diversity to grow our economy to its fullest potential. On behalf of both 
MBELDEF and the Unity Group, we appreciate the Committee providing us this 
opportunity to come before you to represent the tens of thousands minority and small 
entrepreneurs who continue to rely on the federal marketplace as their primary source of 
income. 

As you may be aware, since the federal government’s first efforts to level the 
playing field on behalf of the minority business community in the 1970s, there has been 
substantial progress. I should note that assisting minority businesses has always been a 
bi-partisan effort. In fact, in the 1 970s, President Nixon was instrumental in promoting 
equal opportunity for minority businesses. And Assistant Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Fletcher worked closely with Senator Ed Brookes and Congressman Mitchell to pass the 
earliest minority business legislation. Minority firms have grown quantitatively and 
qualitatively. However, as Dr. Wainwright, a noted expert in this area recently testified 
before the House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, the percentages of 
minority owned businesses compared to each minority group’s population are 
disproportional. For example. Dr. Wainwright has noted that although African 
Americans constitute 12.7 percent of the U.S. population, they make up only 5.3 percent 
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of U,S. businesses, and earn only 1.0 percent of sales and receipts,* Latinos represent 
13.4 percent of the population, account for only 7.0 percent of the businesses, and earn 
only 2,5 percent of sales and receipts.^ Asitms and Pacific Islanders make up 5.0 percent 
of the business population, yet earned only 3.8 percent of sales and receipts. Native 
Americans represent only 0.9 percent of all businesses, but earned only 0.3 percent of 
sales and receipts,^ Lastly, women earn only 10.7 percent of sales and receipts, although 
they make up 28.9 percent of U.S. businesses and represent 50.9 percent of the 
population,'* 

Even though minority firms exist, they are not given the same opportunity to 
succeed as non-minority firms. Capital and credit access, the fuel driving our market 
oriented economy, as we have painfully learned from this recent depression, continues to 
be evasive for the minority and woman entrepreneur. Again, Dr. Wainwright’s work in 
this area is illuminating. For example, in recent testimony he noted: 

When minority-owned firms did apply for a loan, their loan requests were 
substantially more likely to be denied than non-minorities, even when 
differences like firm size and credit history are accounted for.^ The loan 
application denial rate for African-American-owned businesses is 44.3 
percentage points higher than that for White male-owned firms.® Denial 
rates were 18-24 percentage points higher for Hispanic or Latino-owned 
firms and 5-9 percentage points higher for nonminority female-owned 
firms than for their nonminority male-owned counterparts. Significant 
loan denial disparities were also observed for Native American-owned 
firms in some cases (18-19 percentage points higher). ^Furthermore, when 
minority-owned firms did receive a loan, they were obligated to pay 
higher interest rates on the loans than was true of comparable 
nonminority-owned firms.* African-Americans pay approximately 1.7 
percentage points more, on average, for their business credit than do 
nonminority males, declining slightly to 1.5 percentage points when 


’Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the Transportation 
Sector, Testimony of Dr, Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http:/Arransportation.house.gov/Medla/file/Full%20Committee/20090326AVainwright,pdf(2009). 

'id. 

'id. 

"id. 

” Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the 
Transportation Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http://Transportation.house,gov/Media/file/Full%20Committee/20090326AVainwright.pdf (2009). 
‘Discrimination Facing Small Minority-Owned and Women- Owned Businesses in Commercial Credit 
Markets 

Testimony of Jon S. Wainwright, Ph.D., available at http://sbc.senate.gov/hearings/testimonv/080911- 
Wainwright-testimonv.pdf (2008). 

’ Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the 
Transportation Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http://transportation.house.gOv/Media/file/Full%20Committee/20Q90326/Wainwright.pdf (2009). 

*ld. 
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creditworthiness and other firm and owner controls are taken into 
account.^ 

Researchers have also shown that banks pay attention to different characteristics 
when they evaluate the loan applications of women and minority-owned businesses when 
compared with male and white-owned firms. There exist asymmetries in a sense that 
banks treat women and minority-owned firms less favorably than male and white-owned 
firms. For example, a credit score of 2 would increase the probability of loan denial for 
both women and men, but it increases the probability more for women (by 3.2%) than 
men (by 0.1%).” Credit rationing is found to have a discouraging effect on a minority 
and women owner’s probability of applying for a loan for the lowest 10th percentile of 
women-owned firms and highest 10th percentile of minority-owned firms. 


In addition, there is a good deal of evidence that the under-representation of 
women and minorities in construction especially is due to widespread and pervasive 
discrimination that has changed little over time. Not only is the proportion of firms 
owned by African Americans especially relatively low, so also are their representation in 
the construction workforce in general and in self-employment in particular. Where firms 
owned by minorities and women do exist in construction they are more likely than non- 
minority males to be in special trades rather than heavy and civil. They are also more 
likely to be sub-contractors than prime contractors.''' This does not appear to be because 
of a lack of an ability to expand to undertake these activities because it is research has 
made clear that small construction companies can expand rapidly as demand changes by 
hiring workers and renting equipment and making use of sub-contractors.'^ A particular 
concern in construction is that it is hard for minority and women-owned firms to obtain 
capital, especially working capital, and this causes increased difficulties when bonds have 
to be posted.'^ This is often made more difficult still when bonding firms are members of 
local construction associations.'’ Also unions are pervasive in the sector and these 
unions have tended to be dominated by white males and have successfully controlled 
entry to craft jobs (Ashenfelter, 1972).'* 


^Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the Transportation 
Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http://transportation.house.gOv/Media/file/Full%20Committee/20090326AVain wright.pdf(2009). 

''' Naranchimeg Mijid, Dissertation Abstract; Gender, Race and Credit Rationing of Small Businesses: 
Empirical Evidence from the 2003 Survey of Small Business Finances (2009), available at 
http://www.kauffman.org/uploadedFiles/ResearchAndPolicy/EmergingScholars/KDFP/mijid- 
naranchimeg.pdf 
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Id. 

Id. 


David G. Blanchflower & Jon Wainwright, An Analysis of the Impact of Affirmation Action Programs 
on Self-Employment in the Construction Industry (2005), available at http://www.nber.org/papers/wl 1793. 

Id. 

■'Id. 

'‘Id. 

’’id. 

'*Id. 
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I would like to give you some examples of real business owners who have 
confronted discrimination. It is critical that the Committee understand how very difficult 
it is for these businesspersons to come forward and share their experiences. By coming 
forward, they are putting their businesses in jeopardy of being blackballed and frozen out 
of future business opportunities with larger companies that dominate their market or 
industry. 1 hope that you all will carefully consider the sort of courage and commitment 
to justice required to take those kinds of risks. I will submit letters and emails providing 
details of these entrepreneurs’ stories for the record, but in the interest of time, I will 
provide only a short synopsis of the difficulties they have experienced. And Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask permission to submit a number of supporting documents 
for the record after the hearing. 


• Charles Richardson is an African American engineer with more than 30 years of 
experience. His practice has included leadership and supervisory positions in an array 
of construction projects, including fossil-fuel and nuclear power plants, commercial 
and institutional buildings, schools, roads, bridges, and facilities for the U.S. armed 
forces. In addition, his firm. High Plains Technical Services, Inc., is the only African 
American-owned firm certified to do bridge and roadwork for the Oklahoma 
Department of Transportation. Despite Mr. Richardson’s depth of experience, his firm 
has encountered substantial obstacles that impede the growth of his business, 
including slow and no pay practices. For instance, for four years, Mr. Richardson’s 
firm has not been paid $108,000 for work on a contract for the Oklahoma University 
System. Payment to his firm has been withheld, even though the State’s contract audit 
department agreed the contract and invoice instruments were valid. Moreover, the 
legal counsel of the University system stated, on more than one occasion, that there 
was no objection to the merits of the claim for payment. Currently, Mr. Richardson is 
petitioning the state legislature to seek relief. 

• Donald Greaves is an African American owner of a physical and life science research 
and development company. He has worked in energy commodities for 20 years. His 
two business partners have extensive experience in this field: one having negotiated a 
deal with the Vietnamese government for offshore drilling, the other owning and 
operating his own commodities trading firm in the World Trade Center. Mr. Greaves 
sought a loan from IP Morgan Chase to purchase an oil refinery. In applying for the 
loan, Mr. Greaves communicated to the bank that he had collateral for the loan from 
independent investors and that he had a letter of intent from Texaco to purchase one 
million tons of diesel fuel upon his acquisition of the refinery. IP Morgan Chase 
denied his application. The bank’s grounds for denial were that it did not find the 
company’s name in the business registry or any databases. However, Mr. Greaves’ 
company was legally registered in the state of Wyoming when he applied for the loan. 
When Mr. Greaves brought up the history of discrimination against minority owned 
businesses to Mr. Nicholas, the bank’s Vice President, he responded by stating that he 
would not “put history on the shoulders” of his bank. 

Prior to JP Morgan Chase notifying Mr. Greaves of the denial of his loan application, 
a representative of the oil refinery contacted Mr. Greaves to tell him that the bank had 
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already told the refinery’s representatives that it was denying Mr. Greaves’ loan 
application. By doing so, JP Morgan inappropriately, and possibly unlawfully 
interfered with the business relationship between Mr. Greaves’ company and the oil 
refinery. Subsequently, Mr. Greaves discovered that JP Morgan Chase loaned the 
same amount of funds that he had requested to a large, non-minority owned company 
that ultimately purchased the oil refinery. Unlike Mr. Greaves’ company, this 
company offered no collateral to secure the loan. For its actions related to this matter, 
Mr. Greaves filed suit against JP Morgan Chase for fraudulent concealment and 
tortuous interference with a business relationship, and the case is currently pending in 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

• The Oklahoma Department of Transportation (ODOT) has continued to use a 
selection and contract awarding system that has passively participated in the 
discrimination existing in Oklahoma’s architectural, engineering and construction 
markets. ODOT’s selection committees and contracting boards are predominantly 
comprised of non-minorities. Without a diverse selection committee, it is unlikely that 
ODOT contracts will be awarded to minority business owners. Further, ODOT works 
with the Oklahoma Chapter of the Association of General Contractors (AGC) to 
determine utilization goals for Disadvantaged Business Enterprises (DBEs) The AGC, 
however has supported and offered resources to initiatives abolishing affirmative 
aetion in local, state, and federal contracting over the past 20 years. ODOT does not 
work with any minority owned business associations to determine DBE utilization 
goals. 


Also, ODOT’s Minority Business utilization Goals and Attainment for the past three 
fiscal years have not counteracted marketplace discrimination. African Americans 
received none of the contracts ODOT awarded from 2006 to 2008. ODOT’s Goal 
Setting and Attainment reports group all DBEs together instead of separating DBEs by 
racial or ethnic minority affiliation. Because of the grouping of all DBEs, it is not 
apparent in these reports that ODOT has not contracted with an African American 
owned business for the past three fiscal years.’’ 


• Fish & Fisher is a black-owned general contracting company in Jackson, Mississippi. 
The company worked on a new Nissan plant in Canton, Mississippi, and helped 
expand the Jackson-Evers International Airport. Despite its work on those significant 
projects. Fish & Fisher was not included in the bidding process when contracts were 
awarded for the construction of a new Toyota plant in Blue Springs, Mississippi in 
2007. Only five companies were invited to bid on the project, and Fish & Fisher was 
relegated to work as a subcontractor on the job. Even when the state of Mississippi 
had allocated $300 million in incentives to bring the plant to Mississippi, only certain 
companies with special ties were among the five companies allowed to bid. In an 


Complaint Letter from the Oklahoma Legislative Black Caucus to Ray La Hood, Secretary, Department 
of Transportation (Feb. 17, 2009). 
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effort to obtain a remedy, Fish & Fisher filed a federal lawsuit to challenge the private 
bidding process that occurred for the Toyota job. 

• Stanley Tucker is an African-American male who is the Managing Partner of MMG 
Ventures, LP, a Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment Company, and also 
serves as the Director of the Maryland State Small Business Financing and 
Development Authority. He has over 15 years of experience as a private equity 
financier. He has raised capital from public and private sources, sat on the board of 
minority managed banking institutions, planned and strategized venture capital exits, 
and conducted the entire activities and duties attendant to managing a venture capital 
firm. Mr. Tucker applied for a Participating Securities license and leverage from the 
Small Business Administration (SBA) over a period of several years, but the SBA 
never granted this license. Because of the SBA’s repeated failure to approve his 
requests, Mr. Tucker’s firm could not be licensed. This neglect discouraged Mr. 
Tucker from applying for any additional leverage from the SBA. Undercapitalizing 
the community of MBEs that he serves. 

• Anna Peay is the Minority Business Enterprise (“MBE”) Coordinator for Advance 
Tactics Security, Inc. (“Advance Tactics”), a locally owned and operated MBE located 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. The company is about 70 percent minority. Advance Tactics 
is a certified minority vendor by the City of Indianapolis, the State of Indiana, and the 
Indiana Minority Supplier Development Council, (“IBDC/IMSDC”). The company 
provides security service personnel, both armed and unarmed guards, off duty police 
officers, traffic directors, parking lot attendants, flag men, and lobby customer service 
representatives to many companies in the greater Indianapolis area. 


Although Advance Tactics operates a qualified security business, the company has 
faced discrimination from other companies and has been left without a remedy. In 
one instance. Advance Tactics agreed to become the subcontractor of Securatec for a 
security project offered by the city of Indianapolis. Securatec is a Women Business 
Enterprise based out of Chicago. In its bid, Securatec promised the city of 
Indianapolis and Advance Tactics that it would give Advance Tactics 15 percent of 
its contract business. This 15 percent is a city guideline to help disadvantaged 
minority businesses receive work. However, once Securatec won the bid, it only 
hired one of Advance Tactics’ employees. With this employment, Advance Tactics 
only received about 1 percent of the project money promised to the company. 

Ms. Peay complained to the city of Indianapolis about Securatec’s decision to use 
Advance Tactics to receive the bid from city and then withhold the promised work. 
The city of Indianapolis told Ms. Peay that she had to resolve this problem with 
Securatec. When Ms. Peay tried to speak with Securatec, the company decided to 
complain about Advance Tactics sole employed employee. Then the company 
subsequently fired that worker and hired him as their own employee. Secuartec 
refuses to hire any other Advance Tactics employee for the remainder of this 3-year 
contract. Thus, when Ms. Peay sought to resolve this issue amicably and talk to the 
city about a breach of its project guidelines, Ms. Peay was ignored. 
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Testimony of Anthony W. Robinson, President 
Minority Business Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
Before the United States Senate Committee on Small Business And 
Entrepreneurship 
Washington, DC 


Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Small Business 
and Entrepreneurship. My name is Anthony W. Robinson, and I am president of the 
Minority Business Enterprise Legal Defense and Educational Fund, affectionately 
referred to as MBELDEF. MBELDEF was founded and established in 1980 by the late 
former Maryland Congressman Parren J. Mitchell to act as a national advocate and legal 
representative for the minority business community. The organization has monitored 
barriers to minority business formation and development. We serve as a national 
advocate and legal representative for minority business enterprises (MBEs) by promoting 
polieies affecting equitable and full participation of minority enterprises in the 
mainstream marketplace. We work with businesses in every sector of the American 
economy and we work with businesses in every comer of the country. We seek to 
advocate on behalf of firm owners from all disadvantaged minority groups. We attempt 
to provide non-partisan opinions on matters affecting minority firms and small businesses 
in general. 

MBELDEF is a member of the Unity Group, which was established in March 
2009, and is a new and growing coalition of minority business groups, women business 
groups and civil rights groups dedicated to supporting, defending, strengthening and 
expanding federal programs intended to eliminate discrimination against minority and 
women business owners. This coalition represents tens of thousands of minority- and 
women-owned businesses. We also represent many committed and forward-looking 
majority businesses dedicated to the elimination of business discrimination. We are 
committed to ending discrimination so that we can harness all of our nation’s ingenuity, 
creativity and diversity to grow our economy to its fullest potential. On behalf of both 
MBELDEF and the Unity Group, we appreciate the Committee providing us this 
opportunity to come before you to represent the tens of thousands minority and small 
entrepreneurs who continue to rely on the federal marketplace as their primary source of 
income. 

As you may be aware, since the federal government’s first efforts to level the 
playing field on behalf of the minority business community in the 1970s, there has been 
substantial progress, f should not that assisting minority businesses has always been a bi- 
partisan effort. In fact, in the 1970s, President Nixon was instrumental in promoting 
equal opportunity for minority businesses. And Assistant Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Fletcher worked closely with Senator Ed Brookes and Congressman Mitchell to pass the 
earliest minority business legislation. Minority firms have grown quantitatively and 
qualitatively. Flowever, the percentages of minority owned businesses compared to each 
minority group’s population are disproportional. For example, although African 
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Americans comprised 12.7 percent of the U.S. population, they accounted for only 5.3 
percent of its businesses, and earned only 1.0 percent of sales and receipts.' Latinos 
representl3.4 percent of the population, accoimt for only 7.0 percent of the businesses, 
and earn only 2.5 percent of sales and receipts.^ Aslans and Pacific Islanders make up 
5.0 percent of the business population, yet earned only 3.8 percent of sales and receipts. 
Native Americans represent only 0.9 percent of all businesses, but earned only 0.3 
percent of sales and receipts.^ Lastly, women comprise of 50.9 percent of the population, 
and accounted for only 28.9 percent of the businesses, and cam only 10.7 percent of sales 
and receipts.‘' 

Even though minority firms exist, they are not given the same opportunity to 
succeed as non-minority firms. Capital and credit access, the fuel driving our market 
oriented economy, as we have painfully learned from this recent depression, continues to 
be evasive for the minority and woman entrepreneur. For example, when minority- 
owned firms did apply for a loan, their loan requests were substantially more likely to be 
denied than non-minorities, even when differences like firm size and credit history are 
accounted for.* The loan application denial rate for African-American-owned businesses 
is 44.3 percentage points higher than that for White male-owned firms.* Denial rates 
were 18-24 percentage points higher for Hispanic or Latino-owned firms and 5-9 
percentage points higher for nonminority female-owned firms than for their nonminority 
male-owned counterparts. Significant loan denial disparities were also observed for 
Native Americtm-owned firms in some cases (18-19 percentage points higher).’ 

Furthermore, when minority-owned firms did receive a loan, they were obligated 
to pay higher interest rates on the loans than was true of comparable nonminority-owned 
firms.* African-Americans pay approximately 1.7 percentage points more, on average, 
for their business credit than do nonminority males, declining slightly to 1.5 percentage 
points when creditworthiness and other firm and owner controls are taken into account.** 


'Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the Transportation 
Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http://Transportation.house.gOv/Media/file/Full%20Committee/20090326/Wainwright.pdf (2009). 

^Id. 

''id. 

Id. 

' Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the 
Transportation Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http://Transportation.house.gOv/Media/file/FuU%20Committee/20090326/Wainwright.pdf (2009). 
^Discrimination Facing Small Minority-Owned and Women- Owned Businesses in Commercial Credit 
Markets 

Testimony of Jon S. Wainwright, Ph.D., available at http://sbc.senate.gov/hearings/testimonv/0809 1 1- 
Wainwright-testimonv.pdf (2008). 

’ Testimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the 
Transportation Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 
httD://transDortation.house.gov/Media/file/Full%20Coinmittee/20090326/Wainwright.pdf (2009). 

* Id, 

Te.stimony Concerning the Challenges Faced by Disadvantaged Business Enterprises in the Transportation 
Sector, Testimony of Dr. Jon S. Wainwright available at 

http://transportation.house.gov/Media/file/Full%20Committee/20090326/Wainwright.pdf(2009), 
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Banks pay attention to different characteristics when they evaluate the loan 
applications of women and minority-owned businesses when compared with male and 
white-owned firms. There exist asymmetries in a sense that banks treat women and 
minority-owned firms less favorably than male and white-owned firms. For example, a 
credit score of 2 would increase the probability of loan denial for both women and men, 
but it increases the probability more for women (by 3.2%) than men (by 0.1%).*' Credit 
rationing is found to have a discouraging effect on a minority and women owner’s 
probability of applying for a loan for the lowest 1 0th percentile of women-owned firms 
and highest 10th percentile of minority-owned firms. 


In addition, there is a good deal of evidence that the under-representation of 
women and minorities in construction especially is due to widespread and pervasive 
discrimination that has changed little over time. Not only is the proportion of firms 
owned by African Americans especially relatively low, so also are their representation in 
the construction workforce in general and in self-employment in particular. Where firms 
owned by minorities and women do exist in construction they are more likely than non- 
minority males to be in special trades rather than heavy and civil. They are also more 
likely to be sub-contractors than prime contractors. ''' This does not appear to be because 
of a lack of an ability to expand to undertake these activities because it is well-known that 
small construction companies can expand rapidly as demand changes by hiring workers 
and renting equipment and making use of sub-contractors.'^ A particular concern in 
construction is that it is hard for minority and women-owned firms to obtain capital, 
especially working capital, and this causes increased difficulties when bonds have to be 
posted.'* This is often made more difficult still when bonding firms are members of local 
construction associations.'^ Also unions are pervasive in the sector and these unions have 
tended to be dominated by white males and have successfully controlled entry to craft 
jobs (Ashenfelter, 1972).'* 

I would like to give you some examples of real business owners who have 
confronted discrimination. It is critical that the Committee understand how very difficult 
it is for these businesspersons to come forward and share their experiences. By coming 
forward, they are putting their businesses in jeopardy of being blackballed and frozen out 
of future business opportunities with larger companies that dominate their market or 
industry. I hope that you all will carefully consider the sort of courage and commitment 


Naranchimeg Mijid, Dissertation Abstract: Gender, Race and Credit Rationing of Small Businesses: 
Empirical Evidence from the 2003 Survey of Small Business Finances (2009), available at 
http://www.kauffTnan.org/uploadedFiles/ResearchAndPolicy/EmergingScholars/KDFP/mijid- 
naranchimeg.pdf 
"Id. 

" Id. 

" David G. Blanchflower & Jon Wainwright, An Analysis of the Impact of Affirmation Action Programs 
on Self-Employment in the Construction Industry {2005), available at http://www.nber.org/papers/wl 1793. 

Id. 

"Id. 

Id. 


22 Citing data from the Project Labor Agreement Task Force Report, July 2007, received at Sept. 20, 2007 
meeting of the meeting of the Project Labor Task force (441 4“' St. NW, WDC, Room 117 :6:30 PM) 
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to justice required to take those kinds of risks. I will submit letters and emails providing 
details of these entrepreneurs’ stories for the record, but in the interest of time, I will 
provide only a short synopsis of the difficulties they have experienced. And Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask permission to submit a number of supporting documents 
for the record after the hearing. 


• Charles Richardson is an African American engineer with more than 30 years of 
experience. His practice has included leadership and supervisory positions in an array 
of construction projects, including fossil-fuel and nuclear power plants, commercial 
and institutional buildings, schools, roads, bridges, and facilities for the U.S. armed 
forces. In addition, his firm. High Plains Technical Services, Inc., is the only African 
American-owned firm certified to do bridge and roadwork for the Oklahoma 
Department of Transportation. Despite Mr. Richardson’s depth of experience, his firm 
has encountered substantial obstacles that impede the growth of his business. For 
instance, for four years, Mr. Richardson’s firm has not been paid $108,000 for work 
on a contract for the Oklahoma University System. Payment to his firm has been 
withheld, even though the State’s contraet audit department agreed the contract and 
invoice instruments were valid. Moreover, the legal counsel of the University system 
stated, on more than one occasion, that there was no objection to the merits of the 
claim for payment. Currently, Mr. Riehardson is petitioning the state legislature to 
seek relief 

• Donald Greaves is an African American owner of a physical and life science research 
and development company. He has worked in energy commodities for 20 years. His 
two business partners have extensive experience in this field: one having negotiated a 
deal with the Vietnamese government for offshore drilling, the other owning and 
operating his own commodities trading firm in the World Trade Center. Mr. Greaves 
sought a loan from JP Morgan Chase to purchase an oil refinery. In applying for the 
loan, Mr. Greaves communicated to the bank that he had collateral for the loan from 
independent investors and that he had a letter of intent from Texaco to purchase one 
million tons of diesel fuel upon his acquisition of the refinery. JP Morgan Chase 
denied his application. The bank’s grounds for denial were that it did not find the 
company’s name in the business registry or any databases. However, Mr. Greaves’ 
company was legally registered in the state of Wyoming when he applied for the loan. 
When Mr. Greaves brought up the history of discrimination against minority owned 
businesses to Mr. Nicholas, the bank’s Vice President, he responded by stating that he 
would not “put history on the shoulders” of his bank. 

Prior to JP Morgan Chase notifying Mr. Greaves of the denial of his loan application, 
a representative of the oil refinery contacted Mr. Greaves to tell him that the bank had 
already told the refinery’s representatives that it was denying Mr. Greaves’ loan 
application. By doing so, JP Morgan inappropriately, and possibly unlawfully 
interfered with the business relationship between Mr. Greaves’ company and the oil 
refinery. Subsequently, Mr. Greaves discovered that JP Morgan Chase loaned the 
same amount of funds that he had requested to a large, non-minority owned company 
that ultimately purchased the oil refinery. Unlike Mr. Greaves’ company, this 
company offered no collateral to secure the loan. For its actions related to this matter. 
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Mr. Greaves filed suit against JP Morgan Chase for fraudulent concealment and 
tortious interference with a business relationship, and the case is currently pending in 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

• The Oklahoma Department of Transportation (ODOT) has continued to use a 
selection and contract awarding system that has passively participated in the 
discrimination existing in Oklahoma’s architectural, engineering and construction 
markets. ODOT’s selection committees and contracting boards are predominantly 
comprised of non-minorities. Without a diverse selection committee, it is unlikely that 
ODOT contracts will be awarded to minority business owners. Further, ODOT works 
with the Oklahoma Chapter of the Association of General Contractors (AGC) to 
determine utilization goals for Disadvantaged Business Enterprises (DBEs) The AGC, 
however has supported and offered resources to initiatives abolishing affirmative 
action in local, state, and federal contracting over the past 20 years. ODOT does not 
work with any minority owned business associations to determine DBE utilization 
goals. 


Also, ODOT’s Minority Business utilization Goals and Attainment for the past three 
fiscal years have not counteracted marketplace discrimination. African Americans 
received none of the contracts ODOT awarded from 2006 to 2008. ODOT’s Goal 
Setting and Attainment reports group all DBEs together instead of separating DBEs by 
racial or ethnic minority affiliation. Because of the grouping of all DBEs, it is not 
apparent in these reports that ODOT has not contracted with an African American 
owned business for the past three fiscal years. 

• Fish & Fisher is a black-owned general contracting company in Jackson, Mississippi. 
The company worked on a new Nissan plant in Canton, Mississippi, and helped 
expand the Jackson-Evers International Airport. Despite its work on those significant 
projects, Fish & Fisher was not included in the bidding process when contracts were 
awarded for the construction of a new Toyota plant in Blue Springs, Mississippi in 
2007. Only five companies were invited to bid on the project, and Fish & Fisher was 
relegated to work as a subcontractor on the job. Even when the state of Mississippi 
had allocated $300 million in incentives to bring the plant to Mississippi, only certain 
companies with special ties were among the five companies allowed to bid. In an 
effort to obtain a remedy. Fish & Fisher filed a federal lawsuit to challenge the private 
bidding process that occurred for the Toyota job. 

• Stanley Tucker is an Afncan- American male who is the Managing Partner of MMG 
Ventures, LP, a Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment Company, and also 
serves as the Director of the Maryland State Small Business Financing and 
Development Authority. Fie has over 15 years of experience as a private equity 
financier. He has raised capital from public and private sources, sat on the board of 
minority managed banking institutions, planned and strategized venture capital exits, 
and conducted the entire activities and duties attendant to managing a venture capital 
firm. Mr. Tucker applied for a Participating Securities license and leverage from the 
Small Business Administration (SB A) over a period of several years, but the SB A 
never granted this license. Because of the SBA’s repeated failure to approve his 
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requests, Mr. Tucker’s firm could not be licensed. This neglect discouraged Mr. 
Tucker from applying for any additional leverage from the SB A. 

• Anna Peay is the Minority Business Enterprise (“MBE”) Coordinator for Advance 
Tactics Security, Inc. (“Advance Tactics”), a locally owned and operated MBE located 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. The company is about 70 percent minority. Advance Tactics 
is a certified minority vendor by the City of Indianapolis, the State of Indiana, and the 
Indiana Minority Supplier Development Council, (“IBDC/IMSDC”). The company 
provides security service persoimel, both armed and unarmed guards, off duty police 
officers, traffic directors, parking lot attendants, flag men, and lobby customer service 
representatives to many companies in the greater Indianapolis area. 


Although Advance Tactics operates a qualified security business, the company has 
faced discrimination from other companies and has been left without a remedy. In 
one instance. Advance Tactics agreed to become the subcontractor of Securatec for a 
security project offered by the city of Indianapolis. Securatec is a Women Business 
Enterprise based out of Chicago. In its bid, Securatec promised the city of 
Indianapolis and Advance Tactics that it would give Advance Tactics 15 percent of 
its contract business. This 15 percent is a city guideline to help disadvantaged 
minority businesses receive work. However, once Securatec won the bid, it only 
hired one of Advance Tactics’ employees. With this employment, Advance Tactics 
only received about 1 percent of the project money promised to the company. 

Ms. Peay complained to the city of Indianapolis about Securatec’s decision to use 
Advance Tactics to receive the bid from city and then withhold the promised work. 
The city of Indianapolis told Ms. Peay that she had to resolve this problem with 
Securatec. When Ms. Peay tried to speak with Securatec, the company decided to 
complain about Advance Tactics sole employed employee. Then the company 
subsequently fired that worker and hired him as their own employee. Secuartec 
refuses to hire any other Advance Tactics employee for the remainder of this 3-year 
contract. Thus, when Ms. Peay sought to resolve this issue amicably and talk to the 
city about a breach of its project guidelines, Ms. Peay was ignored. 
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ENDING BARRIERS FOR MINORITY & WOMEN-OWNED BUSINESSES IN PRIME CONTRACTS 

Research Summary for the Senate Committee on Small Business and Entrepreneurship 

September 24, 2009 

Ralph Bangs, PhD, Associate Director, Center on Race and Social Problems, School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh, 412 624-7379, email: rbanas@pitt.edu 

Audrey Murrell, PhD, Director of Berg Center for Ethics and Leadership, Katz Graduate School 
of Business, University of Pittsburgh. 412 648-1651 , email: amurrell@katz.pitt.edu 

Statement of the Issue 

The Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and state and local laws 
promise equal access by all groups to economic and other opportunities. However, in the policy area 
of government contracts with businesses, there is much evidence that governments have erected 
and/or failed to remove barriers that limit access by qualified minority and women-owned firms. 

Summary of Research Findings 

Through monitoring prime contract opportunities, interviews with minority/women-owned firms, and 
examining overall utilization rates, our research finds that: 

1. Minority and women-owned businesses receive small shares of prime contracts awarded by 
local government 

2. Discriminatory barriers and actions by government inhibit access by qualified minority and 
women businesses to prime contract opportunities. The barriers and actions are: 

• Slow pay 

• Large contract sizes 

• Non-competitive and partially-competitive contracting processes 

• Limited publicity of contract opportunities 

• Limited time for preparing bids and proposals 

• Unclear bid specifications 

• High and unreasonable bond requirements 

• “Low-ball” bids due to excessive use of change orders 

Recommendations for Action 

• Close monitoring and strict enforcement of rules requiring open bidding process for prime 
contract opportunities (e g., reasonable public notice, accurate bid specifications) 

• Requiring local agencies receiving federal funds to set M/WBE goals and make efforts to 
achieve the goals with close monitoring of participation rates for M/WBEs 

• Investigating low participation rates, complaints and possible cases of discrimination 

• Convening groups to identify best practices, guidelines and effective remedies with local 
engagement that includes coordinated efforts with other government offices and agencies 

• Providing incentives to local and state governments that demonstrate success in improving 
utilization rates and capacity-building for MBEs/WBEs in contracting work. 
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STUDY: Business Development Index (to Supplement or Replace Personal Net Worth) 

DATE: September ZSf'’, 2009 

BY: Thomas D. Boston, Professor of Economics, Georgia Tech and CEO of EUQUANT, INC. 


► EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

► In 1998 the SDB Program sponsored by the U.S. Small Business Administration was modified by the 
establishment of the Personal net worth (PNW) ceiling or cap. The $750,000 ceiling was designed to 
narrowly tailor the SDB Program in response to the US Supreme Court’s decision in the case of Adarand. 
While the modification was intended to restrict the access to federal preferential procurement to 
disadvantaged business owners, in practice the ceiling has severely constrained the capacity of 
participating firms. Increasing the PNW ceiling is a necessary condition, but it is a very short-run solution 
to a major regulatory impediment. 

EuQuant is currently working to create a Business Development Index (BDI) to replace or to supplement 
the Personal Net Worth (PNW) ceiling. The BDI will improve the effectiveness of the SDB program by 
replacing or supplementing the PNW ceiling and by refocusing the program on the mission of business 
development rather than on disadvantaged business criteria. The BDI is a multi-dimensional yardstick 
that takes into consideration business, industry and market criteria in determining the SDB Program 
eligibility. We believe that the economic benefits of using a BDI approach are significant. 


► BACKGROUND 

The government's SDB Program was established to help mitigate the effects of discrimination on the 
performance of businesses owned by minorities and other socially and economically disadvantaged 
peoples. 

Certification as a SDB means that the firm has the following characteristics: 

• Meets small business size standards for their sector/industry 

• 51% owned and controlled by a socially and economically disadvantaged individual 

• PNW of less than $750, 000^ 

The program has demonstrated a noticeable impact on the businesses that participate. 

• +$2.8MM in revenue for SDB participants relative to non-SDB participants 

• Graduates of the SDB program have demonstrated better sustainability 

• However, a case study of firms that were graduated unexpectedly because of PNW revealed that 
revenue declined by 45% as a result. 

The PNW Ceiling of 750,000 decreases the effectiveness of the SDBs: 

The Following are some Disadvantages Created by the PNW Ceiling 

1. The $750,000 PNW ceiling has not been adjusted for inflation since it was established more 
than a decade ago; this makes its real value today slightly greater than $500,000. 



* Excluding the equity in their bu-siness and primary' residence. 
1|Page 
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2. EuQuant’s research found that personal net worth is closely related to business capacity and 
therefore if PNW is set too low, business capacity will also be very low. 

3. One PNW ceiling was set for ail businesses regardless of the industry in which they operate. 
Therefore, manufacturing and construction companies face the same ceiling as do retail 
establishments. 

4. Bonding and access to capital are heavily dependent upon the owner's personal net worth. 
Therefore, the PNW ceiling has severely constrained the growth of SDB bonding capacity. 

5. Firms at the $750,000 level are not yet ready for program graduation and face a challenging 
transition period to longer run sustainability. 

In an era when corporations are reducing the size of their supply chains in response to global competition, it 
is more important than ever for SDBs to build scale and capacity. 


► THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT INDEX SOLUTION 


By replacing the PNW Ceiling with the BDI, the program eligibility criteria will be relevant to the 
marketplace and greatly improve the ability of SDBs to create greater scale and capacity and thereby 
make greater employment and income contributions to their local communities. 

The BDI will enable SDB qualification criteria to be based on a number of factors other than the owners 
PNW, Some of the factors include the following: Firm's bonding capacity relative to industry standard; 
Industry of operation; Degree of Industry concentration; Number of employees; Firm's revenues; Firm’s 
Legal form of Organization; Years in operation; Government contract awards received by firm; Years 
registered as a government vendor; Degree of contracting disparity in private and public sector industry; 
Business capacity in a discrimination free market 

We also propose a phase-out transition period wherein businesses, having reached the BDI threshold, will 
have a three year program eligibility transition period to adjust to graduation. This is intended to 
circumvent sudden drops in revenue that have been experienced by businesses that must graduate 
unexpectedly. 


► CONCLUSION 

The SDB program has demonstrated its effectiveness, but its structure impedes the development of SDB 
capacity. The program eligibility standard must be improved upon. The inclusion of a BDI (in place of or 
as a supplement to personal net worth) will allow the SDB program to have an even greater impact than 
has been the case up to now. 
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STATEMENT 
FOR THE 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION 
ON 

“MINORITY ENTREPRENEURSHIP: EVALUATING SMALL BUSINESS 
RESOURCES AND PROGRAMS” 

SEPTEMBER 24, 2009 


Chairwoman Landrieu and Ranking Member Snowe, the National Center for American Indian 
Enterprise Development (the “National Center” or “NCAIED”) presents this statement for the 
Committee’s Roundtable Discussions on September 22 and 24, 2009 focusing on the Small 
Business Administration (“SBA”) small business contracting programs and resources for 
minority entrepreneurship. We include recommendations for actions that Congress should take 
and actions that should be accomplished by the SBA and other appropriate federal agencies. 

This year, the National Center celebrates its 40'*' Anniversary as the Nation’s longest serving 
Native business development assistance provider whose mission is to develop the American 
Indian private sector as a means to help Native communities become self-sufficient. The 
National Center has long played a pivotal role in spurring the Congress and federal agencies to 
support Native and minority business development. National Center witnesses have testified 
repeatedly before Congress, most recently at this Committee’s Roundtable Discussion on April 
2, 2009 on SBA’s Entrepreneurial Development Programs. We have worked closely with other 
national organizations to improve the SBA’s 8(a) and other small business contracting programs 
and to advance other Native business and economic development initiatives. The National 
Center also collaborated in formulating and then participating in the first-ever consultations that 
the SBA conducted with Indian tribes to discuss 8(a) regulatory proposals. 

The National Center bases its comments on countless hours of assisting Native clients who are 
individual Native Americans, Indian tribes, tribal enterprises and other Native-owned companies 
as they struggle to grow, diversify, thrive and return economic benefits to their Native 
communities and other areas where their companies generate revenues and jobs. NCAIED’s 
conferences and training sessions provide additional opportunities for Native-owned enterprises 
to leam from contracting experts, and receive valuable guidance on best practices to ensure their 
compliance with the spirit and letter of the rules applicable to small and minority companies. 


BACKGROUND ON THE NATIONAL CENTER 


Formed in 1969, the National Center has evolved into a national organization with supporting 
non-profit centers across the country providing procurement technical assistance, business 
development and management consulting services to Indian tribes, Alaska regional and village 
corporations (“ANCs”), Native Hawaiian organizations, and businesses owned by tribes, ANCs, 
and individual Native Americans, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawaiians. Our experienced 
Native American business and procurement consultants assist clients ranging from first 
generation Native entrepreneurs to sophisticated tribal enterprises. We help clients develop 
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business feasibility studies, business plans, banking relationships and lines of credit, marketing 
and growth strategies. We are supported by, and also help, the major federal contracting 
agencies by coaching contractors on applications for certifications and registrations, finding 
capable Native companies to fulfill federal requirements, and providing contractors guidance on 
Mentor Protege and SB A contracting programs (e.g., 8(a), SDB, HUBZone, SDBVOB, WBE, 
etc.), and Electronic Commerce/Electronic Data Interchange. 

In addition to client work at its centers, the NCAIED produces various events that train, promote 
and market Native enterprises to the public and private sectors. One such event is NCAIED’s 
phenomenally successful annual Reservation Economic Summit & American Indian Business 
Trade Fair (“RES”). At RES 2009, over 2,500 individuals and 300 exhibitors attended, including 
tribes, ANCs, Native enterprises. Fortune 500 and other major corporate representatives, and 
federal, state, local and tribal procurement officials. Through our centers, RES conferences and 
other events with bid matching opportunities, NCAIED estimates that its operations have: 

> assisted approximately 80% of the tribes in the lower 48 states and more than 25,000 
Native enterprises; 

> trained over 1 0,000 tribal members; and 

> helped NCAIED clients receive nearly $3 billion in contract awards (translating to 
roughly 50,000 jobs) in the last 4 years alone. 


SBA PROGRAMS AND RESOURCES 


The National Center collaborates with the SBA, but it receives no grant or cooperative assistance 
funding from the agency. Most of the National Center’s experience with the SBA is based on its 
centers’ experience over the years in assisting Native companies with their efforts to access SBA 
programs and resources. The NCAIED’s assistance centers and their clients suffer continuing 
frustration with the paperwork shuffle experienced in dealing with the SBA’s financing and 
certification applications. No matter how hard NCAIED staff and clients work to ensure that 
their applications are “compiete” when submitted to lessen workloads of the SBA staff reviewing 
the applications, the SBA’s chronic understaffmg stymies progress. Lack of trained, experienced 
staff, especially procurement-related staff, causes delays and frustration for everyone - from 
private applicants, to bankers, to dedicated SBA officials trying to review and process 
applications, provide assistance, monitor compliance, and accomplish needed reforms. 

For the last several years, this Committee and its House counterpart have been pressing to 
increase the SBA’s budget and workforce, as well as strengthen and reauthorize SBA’s various 
programs. The National Center has joined the call for more resources for the SBA, and has 
worked collaboratively with the National Congress of American Indians (“NCAI”) and the 
Native American Contractors Association (“NACA”) to develop joint proposals to improve 
provisions of the SBA’s 8(a) program that apply specifically to 8(a) companies owned by tribes, 
ANCs and Native Hawaiian organizations, improve other SBA contracting programs, and 
increase funding for Native American business outreach and entrepreneurial development 
initiatives. Attached to this testimony is a copy of the Joint Statement on the NCAIED-NCAI- 
NACA legislative proposals. 
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A major goal of the National Center - and of SBA small business contracting programs 
generally — is canacitv building . In one-on-one counseling sessions with clients, and in training 
sessions offered at its conferences, the National Center focuses on building the capacity and 
capabilities of Native-owned businesses to grow and succeed by utilizing the various tools 
authorized by the Congress: the 8(a) and other contracting programs, the Mentor-Protege 
Program, and Joint Venture provisions. Our centers also assist clients seeking financing from 
lenders, sometimes including loan guarantees offered by the SBA or the Department of Interior, 
and trying to secure bonding from sureties. While we assist both small and larger Native-owned 
companies, it is not surprising that the smaller companies need more time-consuming assistance. 
Increasingly, however, federal agencies are adopting the “Strategic Growth Initiative” of the 
Minority Business Development Agency that requires its Minority and Native American 
Business Enterprise Centers to meet higher goals based on assisting companies in obtaining 
larger contracts and financing packages. The SBA’s Small Business Development Centers 
(“SBDCs”) also seem to be adopting this “Strategic Growth Initiative” approach. Obviously, 
larger companies that can capture larger contracts and qualify for larger financing packages will 
enable their supporting business assistance centers to report greater returns on the federal 
business assistance dollars invested. This trend parallels the increasing tendency of federal 
contracting agencies to bundle and consolidate contracting actions for which only larger 
companies can compete and win. The problem with focusing most attention on the strategic 
growth initiative approach is that it overlooks the vast majority of small and minority businesses 
that also seek financing and sales to commercial and government buyers. Help is needed at both 
ends of the spectrum to enable small and minority businesses to capture what the Congress has 
deemed to be a fair small business share of federal contract award dollars. 


CONTINUING BARRIERS TO SMALL/ MINORITY CONTRACTING GROWTH 

As noted by the Committee’s leadership, while federal contract award dollars have more than 
doubled over the last five years, small and minority businesses’ percentage shares of that federal 
market have declined significantly. There is general agreement that the following problems have 
contributed to this decline: 

• Bundling/consolidating contracts into sizes beyond most small contractors’ capabilities; 

• Huge growth in emergency/overseas contracts not subject to small business contracting 
requirements or goals; 

• Barriers to growth, such as 1) the existing SBA limitations on individual owners’ net 
w'orth that prematurely graduate entrepreneurs from the SBA’s 8(a) and SDB programs 
before they can build their companies into stronger competitors able to pursue and 
perform larger contracts, and 2) lack of access to financing and bonding; 

• Lax compliance with, and limited or non-existent enforcement of, 1 ) subcontracting plan 
requirements, 2) government-wide and agency small and minority business contracting 
goals, and 3) companies’ size limits and proper coding of contract awards made to 
companies that actually qualify as small tind minority owned; and 
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• Downsizing of the federal procurement workforce, compounding the above problems, as 
overworked contracting personnel have had to deal with higher volumes of contracting 
actions, pressures to meet deadlines and small business goals, and little or no time to 
monitor compliance with existing rules designed to 1) prevent or reduce contract 
bundling and consolidation, 2) enforce subcontracting plan requirements, and 3) enforce 
limits on subcontracting, among other key areas requiring additional oversight, 

The above problems could be compounded by pressures to meet the noble, but daunting, 
requirements imposed by the new Obama Administration’s initiatives to expedite federal actions 
to disseminate economic stimulus funds provided in the American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act (“ARRA”) to “shovel ready” and other projects across the country. Coupled with these 
contracting actions are heightened reporting and oversight responsibilities of federal procurement 
and other officials to ensure transparent and effective utilization of the ARRA funds. 

To develop proposed solutions, the National Center has been collaborating with NCAI and 
NACA on workshops and consultations to collect as much input as possible from interested 
parties on how to improve the SBA’s small business contracting programs and expand the small 
business share of the federal market. We have developed a common agenda to advance Native 
business and economic development initiatives, increase federal contracting and partnering 
opportunities for all types of small and small disadvantaged businesses, and promote 
transparency and compliance with all applicable procurement rules. We have reached out to 
other organizations to find common ground and work together on solutions that will cause the 
federal contracting agencies to meet (and possibly even exceed) their individual agency goals 
and the government-wide 23% small business contracting goal. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Center’s recommendations include those in the attached NCAIED-NCAI-NACA 
Joint Statement, as well as other specific actions for the Congress to take, and corrective actions 
for the SBA and federal procurement agencies to implement to strengthen their oversight of 
contracting activities. 

Prompt Congressional Actions Needed : 

1. Authorize the SBA Office of Native American Affairs 

The National Center has long advocated the formal authorization and adequate funding of the 
SBA’s Office of Native American Affairs in entrepreneurial development legislation, and 
participated in this Committee’s Roundtable Discussion on S. 1229 on June 11, 2009. The 
National Center believes that a fortified Office of Native American Affairs, with its own budget, 
can provide the additional administrative and procurement assistance support and oversight 
needed. We urge the Senate to approve S. 1229 promptly. In conference negotiations with the 
House of Representatives, we urge that the conferees agree to authorize a $2 million budget for 
the Office of Native American Affairs and at least $10 million for grants for Native American 
business centers that include little, or no, non-federal match requirement. We also urge a 
similarly low non-federal match requirement for any veterans business entrepreneurial grants to 
be authorized in this important legislation. 
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2. Appropriate Adequate Funds for SBA’s Native American Outreach Program 

The National Center also has urged that, in advance of enactment of the Native American 
entrepreneurial development authorization discussed above, the Congress must approve 
appropriations well above the meager $1 million for Native American Outreach provided in the 
last eight budget requests. NCAIED, NACA and NCAI have jointly advocated for at least $6 
million for Native American Outreach for FY 2010 (some which would fund the operations of 
the Office of Native American Affairs), and more funds to advance the SBA’s regulatory form 
agenda for the 8(a) program. We appreciate Chairwoman Landrieu’s efforts to increase the 
Native American Outreach budget by $500,000 for FY 2010 and hope the final figures will go up 
even further in conference. 

3. Reauthorize the SBA’s Small/Minoritv Business Contracting Programs 

For the last several Congresses, this Committee has developed impressive proposals to improve 
and reauthorize SBA’s small business contracting programs. We hope the prospects for 
movement look better now, because the need grows daily to enact legislation that will create 
parity among the small business contracting programs, enforce subcontracting plans, help build 
small and minority businesses’ capacity, and ensure that the federal contracting agencies 
improve their records of meeting both their prime contracting and subcontracting goals for 
awards to small and minority businesses. With the significant growth in the federal market, there 
is no good excuse for the continual declines in the total dollar value and the percentage share of 
overall contract awards to small businesses. The National Center supports the following 
proposals, most of which are included in the attached NCAIED-NACA-NCAI Joint Statement: 

• Fulfill Congressional intent to further federal Indian Self-Determination policy set forth 
in 25 U.S.C. 450a by preserving the provisions that promote the competitive viability of 
8(a) enterprises owned by tribes, ANCs and NHOs that help generate revenues, jobs 
and benefits to support their Native communities and develop more self-sufficient 
Native economies; 

• Limit bundling and consolidation of contracts, break up such contracts for award to 
small businesses, and authorize set aside or other procurement procedures to enable 
teams of Native-owned and other small firm to pursue bundled/consolidated contracts; 

• Require federal agencies to request information on contractors’ capabilities with 
enough lead time prior to announcing their procurements, so as to allow small business 
contractors sufficient time to form joint ventures or other teaming arrangements to be 
capable of securing larger contract awards; 

• Improve enforcement of and increase the Government-wide contracting goals for 
awards to small business (to not less than 30% of total contract awards to small 
business, and not less than 8% of total contract and subcontract awards to small 
disadvantaged business and 8(a) concerns); 

• Make overseas contracts subject to small business contracting requirements and goals; 
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• Ensure parity among the various small business contracting programs; 

• Strengthen SBA’s authority to negotiate with individual contracting agencies to 
establish goals higher than their current levels, and to require the agencies to be more 
accountable for their past performance and future plans for making more small business 
awards in each subcategory of small business contracting; 

• Increase net worth thresholds above $250,000 for individuals to qualify for 8(a) 
certification, and above $750,000 for continued 8(a) program participation, and include 
annual inflationary adjustments to any new thresholds established; 

• Improve and facilitate small businesses’ access to financing and surety bonding; 

• Increase the competitive thresholds to enable individual-owned 8(a) companies to 
pursue larger contracts and build capacity; 

• Encourage or require small businesses with larger contracts to implement 
subcontracting plans to develop stronger business alliances among all types of small 
business contractors, including 8(a), SDB, HUBZone, SDVOB, and WOB concerns; 

• Strengthen enforcement of subcontracting plans, including incentives for meeting or 
exceeding subcontracting plan goals and penalties for failure to meet such goals; 

• Direct the SBA to develop regulations, with appropriate safeguards, that will enable the 
SBA to accept a company’s certification that it has received through a Federal, state or 
local government certification process, or from a responsible national certifying entity; 

• Increase size standards with adjustments at least for inflation, if not also to take into 
account the capital requirements for each industry; and 

• Enhance the SBA’s BusinessLINC concepts by extending the SBA’s authority to co- 
sponsor business outreach events together with private, public, and non-profit entities 
and to issue grants to such entities to expand databases of and business-to-business 
relationships between, large and small businesses interested in participating in Mentor- 
Protege, joint venture or other teaming arrangements to pursue commercial and 
government contract opportunities. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Center appreciates the opportunity to submit this statement. We look forward to 
working with the Committee as it develops and considers legislation to address improvements in 
federal contracting provisions, especially those that apply to Native contractors, so as to keep 
both federal Indian and procurement policies in proper balance. 

Attachment (1) 
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JOINT LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 
ON SMALL BUSINESS CONTRACTING 
SEPTEMBER 25, 2007 


Expand Small Business Contracting Opportunities 

In reauthorizing the Small Business Act’s contracting programs, Congress must include 
stronger provisions to ensure small businesses actually receive the federal contract support 
required by law for decades. While the federal contracting market has doubled in size since 
2000, small businesses’ percentage share of that market has declined significantly due to: 

• Bundling/consolidation of contracts into sizes beyond most small contractors’ 
capabilities; 

• Huge growth in emergency/overseas contracts not subject to small business 
contracting requirements or goals; 

• Barriers to growth that make it difficult for small contractors to compete for larger 
contracts; 

• Lax compliance with subcontracting plan requirements and limited enforcement; and 

• Downsizing of the federal procurement workforce, compounding the above 
problems, as overworked contracting personnel must deal with higher volumes of 
contracting actions, pressures to meet deadlines and small business goals, and Uttlc or 
no time to monitor compliance with existing rules designed to prevent/reduce 
contract bundling/ consolidation, enforce subcontracting plan requirements and 
other limits on subcontracting. 

To enable small businesses, particularly 8(a) firms, to compete for a larger share of 
government contracts, the federal government must take immediate actions to reverse these 
trends, including enhancing incentives for contracting officers to increase awards to 8(a) and 
other small businesses. In considering small business contracting legislation. Congress 
should adopt provisions to: 

1. Fulfill Congressional intent to further the Indian Self-Determination policy set forth 
in 25 U.S.C. 450a by preservfing the provisions that promote the competitive viabihtt: 
of “Native enterprises” small business concerns certified by SBA as owned by Indian 
Tribes, Alaska Native regional or village corporations, or Native Hawaiian 
Organizations that help support their Native communities by developing more self- 
sufficient: Native economies; 

2. Support provisions that tighten limits on bundling and consolidation of contracts, 
break up such contracts for award to small businesses or employ procurement 
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procedures to enable teams of Native enterprises and other small businesses to 
pursue larger contracts. Require contracting agencies to issue a Request For 
Information (RFI) to small businesses so they have a chance to form teams to pursue 
these larger contracting opportunities (sections 1001 and 1002 of S. 3778 of the 109'*' 
Congress proposed such teaming approaches); 

3. Increase the Government-wide contracting goals for awards to small business (along 
the lines of section 201 of H.R, 1873) of not less than 30% of total contract awards 
to small business, and not less than 8% of total contract and subcontract awards to 
small disadvantaged business concerns; 

4. Include overseas contracts within the Government-wide contracting goals (like 
section 202 of H.R. 1873), and require reporting of awards to small businesses as 
prime or subcontractors performing contracts overseas (as proposed in section 1306 
ofS. 3778); 

5. Enhance the ability of individuals to qualify for certification as 8(a) program 
participants and to pursue larger contracts on a competitive or non-competitive basis 
(as proposed in sections 202 of H.R. 2532); 

6. Increase the net worth thresholds, including annual inflationary adjustments, for 
individuals seeking to qualify and retain eligibility for certification as 8(a) program 
participants (along the lines of section 1242 of S. 3778, or section 202 of H.R. 2532); 

7. Double each competitive thresholds specified in 15 U.S.C. 637(d)(l)(D)(ii), (as 
proposed in section 202 of H.R. 2532); 

8. Encourage small businesses with larger contracts to implement subcontracting plans 
to develop stronger business alliances among all types of small business contractors, 
including 8(a) and other small disadvantaged concerns, HUBZone, service disabled 
veteran-owned, women-owned and other small businesses; 

9. Revisit size standards (as both the Senate and House Small Business Committees 
have proposed), but leave in place the new requirements for small business 
recertification that just became applicable on June 30, 2007; and 

10. Support legislative or administrative directives for SBA to accept certifications by 
other federal, state and local governments, under such criteria as SBA may prescribe 
by regulation or order, in certifying small disadvantaged businesses, and other 
subcategories of small businesses for which certifications are required (sections 1221, 
1232 and 1241 ofS. 3778). 
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OCTOBER 8, 2009 TESTIMONY BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

SUBMITTED BY ASIAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Ami D. Gandhi, Esq. 

Legal Director 

4753 North Broadway Street, Suite 904 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 
Phone; 773-271-0899 X 103 
E-mail: ami@aaichicago,org 


I. Introduction 

Asian American Institute (AAI) applauds the United States Senate Committee on Small 
Business and Entrepreneurship for addressing minority business concerns at its recent roundtable 
hearing. AAI is a pan-Asian, non-partisan organization whose mission is to empower and 
advocate for the Asian American community in the Chicago area through research, education, 
and coalition-building. AAI partners with affiliate organizations located in Washington, D.C., 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. The organizations collectively have local and national 
expertise on civil rights issues that affect Asian Americans. 

Asian Americans continue to face discrimination in public and private settings. Recent 
findings, as well as past research, show evidence of such discrimination. AAI submits this 
testimony to convey that Asian Americans do face discrimination in government contracting and, 
for all the reasons explained below, it is crucial for Asian Americans to be included in minority 
government contracting programs. 

II. Why Asian Americans Must Remain in 

Minority Government Contracting Programs 

The pervasive discrimination against Asian American-owned businesses prevents them 
from competing on equal footing for public contracts. Extensive evidence of discrimination 
against Asian Americans is documented in various sources, including the recent report 
commissioned by the City of Chicago (“2009 Chicago Report”)' whose recommendations were 
adopted in the Chicago minority business enterprise ordinance enacted in July of 2009^. Asian 
American-owned businesses face discrimination in obtaining government contracts — as well as 
in obtaining bonding, credit, fair prices from suppliers, access to social networks, and 
information about contracting opportunities. 

In addition to data evidencing discrimination, the unique history, culture, and 
demographics of Asian Americans must also be considered in order to accurately assess 
discrimination against Asian American-owned businesses. Asian Americans have experienced 
racial discrimination in virtually all areas of life. Since this nation’s earliest days, discriminatory 
federal, state, and private actions have denied Asian Americans equal rights not only in the 
sphere of government contracting, but also in the areas of citizenship, immigration, land 
ownership, education, marriage, and business. Discrimination against Asian Americans 
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continues to this day, particularly in government contracting, and more than justifies their 
inclusion in minority government contracting programs. 

II. Evidence of Discrimination Against Asian Americans 

The data regarding minority-owned businesses in Chicago provides an important example 
of discrimination against Asian Americans in the United States at large. As set forth in detail in 
the 2009 Chicago Report, a recent study of Asian American construction contractors “found that 
a significant majority had experienced discrimination in the last five years. These [Asian 
American contractors] reported that without [Chicago’s minority business enterprise] program 
they could not survive. Prime contractors did not hire them as a subcontractor on private sector 
projects despite using them on public sector projects with goals. They also reported of 
difficulties in obtaining bonding and working capital.” 2009 Chicago Report at 64 (emphasis 
added). Additionally, “[tjhere is now evidence that Asians are discriminated against in the credit 
market.” Id. at 59. 

The 2009 Chicago Report goes on to state, 

[DJiscrimination continues to exist in the Chicago construction market. It is 
exacerbated by discrimination in the credit market that acts as a market failure, 
which means this discrimination persists. Firms owned by minorities... are unable 
to obtain loans when they apply for them, even with the same characteristics as 
white men. When they do get them they have to pay higher interest rates. When 
banks do not know the race of the owner, there is no difference, suggesting this 
is,,.due to... discrimination... There is no evidence.. .that suggests that... the 
observed discrimination has diminished over time. 

2009 Chicago Report at 94-95. See id. at 59, 94-95, 99-100, 

A 2007 report regarding the City of Chicago Minority Business Enterprise Program 
(“2007 Chicago Report”)^ stated that, with regard to Asian American-owned businesses, “[tjhere 
is quantitative evidence - especially from the credit market and on unemployment and wages, 
plus anecdotal evidence of discrimination that is stronger than it was in 2004. . Id. 

Other evidence also demonstrates that there Asian American contractors Justly belong in 
minority government contracting programs.”' For example, research commissioned by Cook 
County of Illinois shows that Asian subcontractors received zero dollars during the time period 
when Cook County suspended its M/WBE program for construction contracts. See Colette Holt, 
Review of Compelling Evidence of Discrimination Against Minority- and Women-Owned 
Business Enterprises in the Chicago Area Construction Industry and Recommendations for 
Narrowly Tailored Remedies for Cook County, Illinois (2006) (providing further documentation 
of discrimination against Asian American contractors in tire Chicago area). 

III. Context for Understanding Discrimination Against Asian Americans 

The United States Senate Small Business Committee should consider the unique history 
and demographics of Asian Americans in order to accurately assess and understand 
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discrimination against Asian American-owned businesses. Asian Americans are an extremely 
diverse group in terms of socio-economic status, education, language, religion, and other factors. 
Research conducted on Asian American contractors - and the interpretation of such research - 
should account for this diversity. In particular, lawmakers and researchers should guard against 
concluding that all Asian Americans are economically successful, because it is merely a myth 
that Asian Americans are the “model minority”. AAI recommends that, in the future, 
governmental bodies that study minority businesses should employ more rigorous research 
techniques that account for the unique ways in which Asian American-owned businesses 
experience discrimination. 

A. Past and Present Discrimination Against Asian Americans 

From the very beginning of American history, Asian Americans have faced governmental 
discrimination that has prejudiced their ability not only to obtain government contracts, but also 
to exercise the most basic rights. For many years, laws banned Asian Americans and other 
minorities from becoming naturalized citizens and severely restricted the ability of Asians to 
enter the United States as immigrants. The few Asians who overcame the discriminatory 
immigration laws then faced significant barriers in exercising even basic rights, such as the rights 
to marry’ and to obtain an education.^ Asian Americans’ business rights were also unfairly 
hampered; for example, local ordinances in Chicago unfairly restricted the economic growth and 
advancement of Chinese-owned businesses.’ Further, until as recently as the late 1940s, Illinois 
and several other states prohibited Asian Americans, including American-born citizens of Asian 
descent, from acquiring land.* Yet, the most egregious example of the effects of discrimination 
against Asian Americans was the brutal internment of approximately 120,000 Japanese 
Americans during World War II. ’ 

Ominously, another study shows that many Americans continue to harbor racist views 
against Asian Americans. This study found that approximately 25% of the American public hold 
decisively negative views of Chinese Americans, and 46% of those surveyed believe that 
“Chinese Americans passing on information to the Chinese government is a problem.”'® 
Moreover, approximately 15% of those polled believed that Chinese Americans were “[m]ore 
willing than others to use shady practices,” and also that Chinese Americans are “twofaced” and 
“conceited.”" In the past decade, Chicago and other cities across the United States have seen a 
number of hate crimes and hate incidents involving Asian Americans. And post-9/11. South 
Asian Americans and other Asian Americans have increasingly faced unjust racial profiling on 
the local and national levels. " 

Although often touted as a “model minority,” Asian Americans nationally and locally 
face many economic problems, as shown by data from the United States Census of 2000. In 
Chicago, for example, Korean Americans have a poverty rate of 30% - higher than the poverty 
rates of whites, Latinos, and African Americans. The overall poverty rate for Asian Americans 
is 14% (compared to 9% for whites) and certain subsets of Asian Americans, such as Hmong and 
Cambodian Americans, have extremely high poverty rates of 60% and 40% (much higher than 
the rates of African Americans and Latinos). 
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B. Discrimination Against Asian Americans in Business 

Discrimination against Asian Americans continues to this day, particularly in the business 
setting. Asian Americans receive unduly low returns on their education, as compared to whites. 
Equal Access at 33. For example, “[e]ven in Chicago, where educational attainment for Asians 
is significantly higher than for non-Hispanic whites, Asians earn only 71 cents to every dollar 
earned by non-Hispanic whites. In other words, Asians are having difficulties translating their 
education into earnings.” Id. Asian Americans often have the “inability to find job opportunities 
commensurate with [their] education and training”.'^ Similarly, the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights has found that being of “Asian descent” had a “negative effect” on an 
employee’s chance to move upward into management.''* Indeed, one study stated that Asian 
Americans “face the worst chance [among all racial groups] of being advanced into management 
positions.”*^ 

Disturbingly, the underlying racism that gave rise to the internment of Japanese 
Americans during World War II still appears to be with us today, and it forms the backdrop that 
this Committee should consider in assessing the concerns of Asian Americans. Minority 
contracting programs are a necessary step to begin to break the cycle of discrimination and 
disadvantage. 

C. Specific Research Considerations for Asian Americans 

Asian Americans have a unique history of discrimination and, as such, a one-size-fits-all 
assessment will not exhaustively measure the discrimination that Asian Americans currently 
face. There are inherent limitations in many research studies that have attempted to measure 
discrimination against Asian Americans. When interpreting such research studies, lawmakers, 
researchers, and government contracting officials should consider the following points: 

a. “Household income” is not necessarily a reliable indicator of the success 
or disadvantage faced by Asian Americans. Many Asian American 
families live in joint or multi-generational households; plus, the household 
income might not account for unpaid or marginally paid family members 
who assist with the business. 

b. “Self-employment” or “entrepreneurship” is not necessarily a reliable 
indicator of the success or disadvantage faced by Asian Americans. For 
example, statistics on relatively high self-employment rates of Asians can 
indicate discriminatory racial barriers that drive Asian Americans to be 
self-employed - such as workplace discrimination in the mainstream 
market, inability to advance meaningfully in businesses that are owned by 
others, or underemployment in mainstream markets commensurate with 
their levels of education. 

c. As explained above, Asian Americans experience an unduly low return on 
their education. Therefore, numbers depicting “net worth,” “household 
incomes,” and “self-employment” do not paint a complete picture of 
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whether Asian Americans suffer discrimination or social disadvantage, 
because Asian Americans with a seemingly high net worth or income 
might still be receiving an unfairly low' return on education. 

d. Asian Americans are quite diverse in terms of ethnicities, socio-economic 
status, languages spoken, and several other factors. In order to obtain 
more comprehensive facts regarding discrimination against Asian 
American contractors, data regarding the subgroups within the Asian 
American community would need to be disaggregated. 

e. Asian American contractors have suffered ongoing repercussions from 
previously being excluded from minority government contracting 
programs. Confusion still exists among government contracting 
authorities and the general public regarding whether Asian Americans face 
discrimination, and whether they are a part of minority contracting 
programs. 

f. Asian American construction contractors face discrimination not only in 
obtaining government contracts, but also in obtaining bonding, credit, fair 
prices from suppliers, access to social netw'orks, and information about 
contracting opportunities. Asian American contractors also have concerns 
about enforcement and monitoring of minority government contracting 
programs, because of past and present misuse of such programs. Future 
research should investigate these practices as they affect Asian Americans. 


IV. Conclusion 

Asian American contractors in the United States have suffered and continue to suffer 
discrimination, and Asian Americans must be included in minority government contracting 
programs. 


SOURCES 

' David G. Blanchflower, Report on the City of Chicago 's MWBE Program (June 2009). 

^ Substitute Ordinance Amending Chapter 2-92 of the Chicago Municipal Code (passed July 29, 2009). 

^ David G. Blanchflower, Report to City of Chicago: An evaluation of whether Asian-owned firms should 
be included in the City of Chicago's aspirational goals program in construction (2007). 

See, e.g. , Equal Access: Unlocking Government Doors for Asian American Businesses, Asian American 
Justice Center, ISBN 1-932526-11-0 (2008). 
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^ See, e.g., Ancheta, Angelo N., Race, Rights and the Asian American Experience, at 30 (1985) (noting 
that laws prohibiting intermarriage with Asians were common and remained on the books until the United 
States Supreme Court ruled them to be unconstitutional in Loving v. Virginia, 388 U.S. 1 (1967)). Even 
Illinois had a statute in 1 829 that prohibited interracial marriage between whites and people of color. See 
Karthikeyan, Hrishi, Preserving Racial Identity: Population Patterns and the Application of Anti- 
miscegenation Statutes to Asian Americans, 79/0-/950, 9 Asian L.J. 1 (2002). 

^ Like other racial minorities, Asian American children were required to attend segregated schools. See, 
e.g., Ronald Takaki, A History of Asian Americans: Strangers From A Different Shore at 201 (1 998); Lum 
V. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 86-87 (1927) (applying separate-but-equal doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 
537 (1896), to Chinese citizens). 

^ See Tick Wo v. Hopkins, 1 1 8 U.S. 356, 373-74 (1 886) (striking down ordinances as a violation of equal 
protection because of the discriminatory manner in which they were enforced). 

^ See Dudley O. McGovney, The Anti-Japanese Land Laws of California and Ten Other States, 35 Cal. L. 
Rev. 7 (1947) (detailing the history' of preclusion of Japanese Americans from land-ownership in eleven 
states). 

^ See Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944); Adarand Constructors, Inc. v. Pena, 515 U.S. 
200, 235-36 (recognizing that the internment of Japanese Americans upheld in Korematsu was 
“illegitimate” and noting Congressional finding that “these actions [of relocating and interning civilians 
of Japanese ancestry] were carried out without adequate security reasons . . . and were motivated largely 
by racial prejudice, wartime hysteria, and a failure of political leadership”) (citation omitted). 

See Committee of 100, American Attitudes Toward Chinese Americans and Asian Americans at 12, 15 
(Apr. 25,2001). 

’’ See id. at 13; Thomas B. Edsall, 25% of US. View Chinese Americans Negatively, Poll Says, 
Washington Post at A-4, Apr. 26, 2001 (discussing Committee of 100 survey results). 

See Chandrasekhar, Charu, Flying While Brown: Federal Civil Rights Remedies to Post-9/11 Airline 
Racial Profiling of South Asians, 10 Asian L.J. 215, 216 (2003); Lan, Shanshan, Chinese Americans in 
Multiracial Chicago: A Story of Overlapping Racializations, 13 Asian L.J. 31, 37 (2006) (detailing 
various incidents of violence in Chinatown and adjacent areas). 

See Deborah Woo, The Glass Ceiling and Asian Americans: A Research Monograph at 44 (July 1994) 
(unpublished manuscript) at 44. 

Id. at 42 (citing to the U.S. Comm’n on Civil Rights, Economic Status of Americans of Asian Descent: 
An Exploratory Investigation (1988)) (“Glass Ceiling and Asian Americans”). 

LEAP Asian Pacific American Pub. Policy Inst. & UCLA Asian American Studies Ctr., The State oj 
Asian Pacific America at 2 1 5-2 1 6 ( 1 993). 
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Thank you. Madam Chairwoman and members of the Senate Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
Committee, for the opportunity to discuss minority entrepreneurship. My name is Michael Sumner, and 
I am the Research Manager at the Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice at the University of 
California, Berkeley, School of Law. My colleagues and I have researched the effects of equal 
opportunity programs on small businesses owned and operated by people of color and women of all 
racial and ethnic groups. 

With regard to equal opportunity programs, our research found evidence that: 

• Discrimination and disparity, both present day and resulting from the legacy of past 
discrimination, are still prevalent for entrepreneurs of color and female entrepreneurs of 
all races and ethnicities. 

• Equal opportunity programs can aid In leveling the playing field. 

• Removing or weakening programs Intended to combat discrimination reduces equal 
opportunity. 

• Program participants had clear ideas on ways in which equal opportunity programs could 
help them more freely compete. 

Our research focused on the California transportation construction industry, where a Disadvantaged 
Business Enterprise (DBE) program has been operated by the State Department of Transportation, or 
Caltrans. DBEs are small businesses majority owned and operated by people of color and women of all 
races and ethnicities. 

The Caltrans DBE program is very similar to the Federal 8(a) program run by the Small Business 
Administration. In fact, the DBE program and the 8(a) program share a Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) for mutual certification of small businesses owned and operated by people of color and women 
of all racial and ethnic groups. 

Our research focused on the effectiveness of the DBE program before and after the mid-1990s, when 
then-Governor Pete Wilson, Ward Connerly, and allies successfully curtailed equal opportunity 
programs. Beginning with an Executive Order in 1995 and culminating in the passage of Proposition 209 
In 1996, traditional affirmative action programs were ended in the state. With respect to public 
contracting, a federal exception required Caltrans continue its DBE program for federal awards, but the 
program was ended for state awards. 

In overview, our research found that equal opportunity programming enabled small businesses 
owned and operated by people of color and women of all races and ethnicities to more equally 
compete, and that the elimination of traditional affirmative action programs had a doubly negative 
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effect. Minority entrepreneurs lost a program designed to remedy past and current discrimination and 
disparity, and an apparent "chilling effect" may have created a climate in which discrimination and 
disparity became more widespread. 

We began our research by examining over twenty years of data regarding awards from Caltrans to DBE: 
and to non-DBEs. We found that on average awards to DBEs rose between the mid-1980s and the mid- 
1990s, highlighting the success of the equal opportunity program. 

However, when equal opportunity programs were threatened and removed, federal awards to DBEs 
plunged. In 1996, the portion of awards to DBEs dropped by nearly 50 percent and there has been a 
sustained reduction of greater than 50 percent since the mid-1990s. ^ In fact, a program that disbursed 
28 percent of awards to DBEs in 1994 now disburses only about 2 percent of awards to DBEs, in a state 
in which the population is over 50 percent people of color and almost 25 percent white women.^ 

We found that the DBE program was seen as less helpful after most traditional equal opportunity effor 
were eliminated or weakened, according to contractors we surveyed - DBE owners and operators who 
were certified in 1996 and stayed in business for at least 10 years. We also found that businesses owne 
by African Americans and those owned by women, particularly women of color, struggled the most. 

In focus groups, interviews, and in-depth profiles, DBE contractors mentioned a number of barriers to 
their success. They mentioned an industry culture in which they perceived a "good old boy" network, 
one which systematically excludes people of color and women. These methods include keeping DBEs 
from gaining access to information about requests for bids and proposals and ignoring quality bids by 
DBEs. 

DBE owners said the race- and gender-conscious DBE program opened doors by helping DBEs build 
relationships with prime contractors, in their words, it encouraged prime contractors to "pick up the 
phone." However, after the end to traditional affirmative action programs, DBE firms reported that the 
"phone stopped ringing," 


' A 2007 Insight Center for Community and Economic Development study "State Policies and Programs for Minor 
and Women-Business Development" documented similar trends in Washington state, with increasing awards to I 
when equal opportunity programs were utilized and a sharp decrease after the anti-affirmative action Initiative 2 
was passed In 1998. 

^ An Availability and Disparity study commission by Caltrans completed in 2007 found that in California between 
2002 and 2006, there was significant disparity for most small businesses owned by people of color and women fc 
federal awards. It also found roughly twice as much disparity for state awards, for which no equal opportunity 
program operated. 
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As large amounts of capital are needed for loans, bonding, and insurance, both present day and the 
vestiges of historic discrimination tend to leave people of color and women undercapitalized. For 
instance, one contractor shared a story of being asked to provide collateral for a $200,000 loan he was 
attempting to secure. His attorney said that similarly situated White male clients were able to secure 
loans of that size without collateral. 

When the anti-affirmative action Proposition 209 passed. It was perceived by DBE contractors as 
reinforcing a system of exclusion. Although billed as a way a way to create equal opportunity, they felt it 
never addressed what many consider the root causes of the imbalance, such as the "good old boy" 
network. It also led to a "chilling effect" on the climate of diversity in the state. For example, one 
woman-owned firm that participated in our study reported that: 

"When Proposition 209 passed, I was working on $200,000 worth of projects. The day after 
Proposition 209 passed, the senior project manager walked up to me and said, 'Hey, Prop 209 
passed, and we don't have to use you anymore.' I didn't say anything to him at first, but the next 
day, i told him that I wanted to talk to him about what he had said to me. I said, 'Did it occur to 
you that I’ve been working here for a number of years and that I have always finished on time or 
early. ..and how many letters do you have from clients praising my cleanliness and 
professionalism?' Well, he didn't care. He just looked at me and said, 'Well, It's true. Prop 209 
passed, and we don't have to use you anymore.' The next year, my projects plummeted to 
$30,000. To this day, I have to call and remind clients that I'm In still in business" 

Unfortunately, our research indicates that the discrimination faced by this woman was not an isolated 
experience. Many women in the male dominated field of transportation construction confront a hostile 
working environment, facing both physical and emotional intimidation on the job, such as being 
randomly quizzed to prove their knowledge of the industry. Women also reported receiving the "run 
around" when trying to file a grievance or discrimination complaint. 

Although most were very concerned by the loss of a robust DBE program, contractors saw areas in 
which even the earlier, more vigorous DBE program could be improved. Contractors stressed the 
importance that whatever components are put into place, that they be effective and utilize best 
practices. 

For example, they observed that the DBE program only encouraged their participation at a 
subcontracting level, offering no help for reaching the more lucrative and stable prime contracting 
market. This finding from our research points out the tremendous importance of the 8(a) program 
which, as I understand it, focuses on prime contracting opportunities. 
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They also reiterated difficulties in areas such as securing bonding, financing, and insurance - which are 
core elements and key for capacity building in the transportation construction industry, and are areas in 
which raciai and gender discrimination are widespread. 

In summary, our research points to the need for robust equal opportunity programs which utilize best 
practices. 

• The programs should be championed by leaders in key positions and should work in partnership 
with ethnic Chambers of Commerce, professional networks, and advocacy organizations to 
counter discriminatory and isolated social networks, including "good old boy" networks. The 
programs should include elements that help entrepreneurs gain access to key information, 
expand their networks, and identify mentors. 

• The programs should include help with securing bonding, financing, and insurance, access to 
which these entrepreneurs are likely to be denied because of historic and present day 
discrimination. 

• The programs should minimize the burdens on entrepreneurs applying for certification. While 
certification for programs such as 8(a) or DBE need to weed out false front organizations, 
minimizing paperwork and creating MOUs with other contracting agencies can avoid 
certification from becoming unduly burdensome. 

• The programs should promote prompt payment, unbundled contracts, and increased lead-time, 
elements that are race- and gender-neutral. 

• The programs should include a data collection and analysis mandate. Trends should be studied 
over time rather than focusing on year-to-year trends to ensure the utilization of best practices. 

The research I have mentioned today is available in more detail in our reports, "Free to Compete? 
Measuring the Impact of Proposition 209 on Minority Business Enterprises" and "A Vision Fulfilled? The 
Impact of Proposition 209 on Equal Opportunity for Women," which are freely available on our website, 
www.law.berkeley.edu/HendersonCenter.htm. I am also submitting copies of the reports with my 
testimony today and ask that it be made a part of the record. 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 
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Executive Summary 


Affirmative action programs were initiated at the 
federal level in the 1960s to level the playing field for 
people who had been excluded from equal opportuni- 
ties due to discriminatory laws and biased practices. 
These programs, which developed over the following 
two decades at the federal, state, and local levels of 
government, were designed to expand the participa- 
tion of people of color and women in higher education, 
public contracting, and public employment. Following 
the 1989 Supreme Court decision in City of Richmond 
V. J.A. Croson Compawy, public contracting affirmative 
action programs throughout the country underwent a 
considerable amount of reconstruction. As a result of 
this decision, race-conscious affirmative action pro- 
grams in public contracting needed to be supported 
by research demonstrating the prevalence of dis- 
crimination and underutilization of firms owned by 
underrepresented groups. In California, the legality of 
all race-conscious affirmative action programs, even if 
supported by findings of underutilization, was put into 
question when a majority of voters passed Proposition 
209, the California Civil Rights Initiative, in 1996. This 
law ended race-conscious goals and affirmative action 
programs that were designed to facilitate equal access 
to public education, contracting, and employment. 

California’s transportation construction indus- 
try is the source of over $950 million in public contracts 
from the federal portion of awards alone. As the prima- 
ry granting agency for transportation construction, the 
California Department of Transportation (Caltrans) 
has strong potential to affect wealth and employment 
among California’s racially and ethnically diverse 
population. Before Proposition 209, Caltrans admin- 
istered a race-conscious Disadvantaged Business 
Enterprise (DBE) program designed to increase the 
level of participation of bUvSinesses considered to 
be disadvantaged in all federal and state contract- 
ing activities. The DBE program includes Minority 
Business Enterprises (MBEs), which are firms owned 
and run by contractors of color, as well as Women 
Business Enterprises (WBEs), and Disabled Veteran 
Business Enterprises (DVBEs). The implementation 


of Proposition 209 and subsequent legal battles ended 
Caltrans’ race-conscious DBE program for all but the 
federal portion of awards. The results of a disparity 
study commissioned by Caltrans expected in 2007 may 
restore a race-conscious program, but as of this report 
the program is race-neutral 

In 2006, the Discrimination Research Center 
(DRC) set out to measure the impact of Proposition 
209 on businesses that were certified as MBEs in 1996 
Free to Compete? intends to clarify how Caltrans 
race-conscious affirmative action program affected 
transportation construction companies owned b> 
people of color both before and after Proposition 209 
Using a four-pronged approach, DRC analyzed MBE 
survival and award access, surveyed transportation 
construction contractors whose surviving businesses 
were certified MBEs in 1996, led focus groups with 
MBE owners, and conducted in-depth case studies 
Using this multi-method approach, DRC document 
ed a significant impact of Proposition 209 on MBEs 
Among DRC’s key findings are: 

• Only one-third of certified MBEs in California’s 
1996 transportation construction industry are still 
in business today. In 1996, Caltrans listed 3,269 
transportation construction contractors who 
were certified as Minority Business Enterprises. 
Out of those businesses, 32 percent continued to 
be in operation. However, without a comparative 
figure for an appropriate non-MBE comparison 
group in the transportation construction indus- 
try, the interpretation of this survival rate is un- 
clear. 

• After the passage of Proposition 209 in 1996, MBEs 
experienced a greater than 50 percent reduction of 
total awards and contracts from Caltrans. In the 

nine years leading up to the passage of Proposi- 
tion 209 in 1996, MBEs received, on average, 16.0 
percent of award revenue for Caltrans projects 
with federal funding. However, this amount was 
reduced to 7.9 percent of award revenue in the 
nine years after the passage of Proposition 209 in 
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1996. DRC found that although MBEs always re- 
ceived over ten percent of total awarded revenue 
before 1996 (with the percentage reaching as high 
as 20.1 percent in Fiscal Year 1994), participation 
by MBEs never reached above ten percent of to- 
tal revenue awarded after 1996. The number of 
contracts awarded to MBEs has declined over 50 
percent since Fiscal Year 1999, the first year these 
records were available by ethnicity for MBEa Af- 
rican American-owned MBEs show'cd the largest 
reductions relative to other MBEs. 

MBEs reported that the aspects of the federal race- 
conscious DBE program that were the most help- 
ful before 1996, such as good faith efforts by [uime 
contractors and pre-bidding conferences, were less 
helpful after 1996. After Proposition 209 passed, 
a DBE program for federal funding still oper- 
ated, but it was much smaller in scope than pre- 
viously. In general, surviving MBEs did not find 
the DBE program to be very helpful before or after 
1996. The fiduciary aspects of the program, such 
as assistance with loans and bonds, were seen as 
significantly less helpful than other aspects of the 
program, both before and after 1996. 

Among surviving MBEs, those owned by African 
Americans and women of color have experienced 
more of an impact from Proposition 209 than 
other MBEs. Following Proposition 209, most 
of the surviving MBEs remained steady or grew 
in terms of the number of contracts received per 
year, total revenue, the number of employees, and 
the number of services offered. However, African 
American- and women-owned MBEs, on average, 
did not fare as well. 

SiBviving MBEs could not have inidaliy succeeded, 
or maintained their success, without incentives in 
place that helped provide equal access to bids. Focus 
groups and in-depth profiles reveal that MBE own- 
ers face many financial, social and political obsta- 
cles to overcoming a “good old boy” network. Con- 
tractors of color agreed that success and survival 


are always contingent upon positive professional 
relationships and skill, but that a lack of access to 
projects has hindered growth for some. 

This study found significant barriers for 
contractors of color who seek to participate on 
equal footing with their white counterparts in 
California’s public transportation construction in- 
dustry. Assuming that it is a compelling interest for 
California to support the expanded participation of 
people of color in the transportation construction 
industry, DRC suggests that public agencies part- 
ner with ethnic Chamber of Commerce chapters and 
advocacy, research, and community organizations 
to provide technical assistance for MBEs regarding 
their initial access to this industry. As part of any ex- 
isting or new DBE program designed to foster equal 
opportunity, these efforts would also sustain and 
grow MBEs in order to promote healthy competition 
among equally prepared and resourced candidates. 
DRC also recommends continued research on the 
impact of anti-affirmative action law and policies, to 
further illuminate the extent to which they have im- 
pacted not only surviving certified MBEs, but also 
firms that did not survive, those that did not maintain 
MBE certification, and those that have launched in the 
post-Proposition 209 climate. ■ 
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Introduction 


In an era of racial segregation and epidemic poverty, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson proposed a series of cor- 
rective responses to fulfill the civil and human rights 
that had previously been denied to people of color. As 
a way to foster a culture of inclusion in employment, 
and later in education, affirmative action programs 
were initiated with the intention that they would open 
doors for those populations previously locked out by 
centuries of slavery and servitude, decades of Jim 
Crow segregation, criminalization, and other cultural 
and institutional measures. 

Between 1969 and 1989, race-conscious reme- 
dies to discrimination in public contracting expanded 
throughout state, city, and local governments.’ While 
programs varied among localities, many included out- 
reach, training, and mentorship programs as tools to 
strengthen the competitiveness of Minority Business 
Enterprises (MBEs). Several of these programs also 
included race-conscious participation goals, such as 
procurement set-aside programs, diversity goals, and 
incentives, to increase MBE utilization and establish 
a climate in which business owners of color could 
competitively bid and receive public contracts. Those 
decades saw impressive growth in the number of firms 
owned by people of color. 

The Dismantling of Affirmative Action 
in Public Contracting 

Regents of the Uni\ersity of California v. Bakke was 
one of the first cases to challenge affirmative action, 
specifically in higher education admission decisions.^ 
However, it was not until the late 1980s that efforts 
were made to dismantle affirmative action in public 
contracting. The 1989 Supreme Court decision in 
City of Richmond v. J.A. Croson Company^ fed grow- 
ing national debate on affirmative action in public 
contracting. In order to use race-conscious affirma- 


* Wainwright, J. S. (2000). Racial Discrimination and Minority 
Enterprise. New York & London; Garland Publishing, Inc. 

A Member of the Taylor & Francis Group. 

-4.18 US. 265(1978). 

^ 488 U.S. 469 (1989). See legal review for further explanation. 


live action measures, the Court decided that entities 
must first document discrimination or under-rep- 
resentation against specific groups of people, and 
then create narrowly tailored measures to address 
this discrimination, using race-conscious measures 
only where race-neutral means arc not sufficient.'* 
As a result, MBE programs, which numbered over 
200 nationwide in 1989, as well as any proposed af- 
firmative action plans, needed disparity studies to 
provide evidence of a gap between the availability 
and utilization rates of MBEs. Many affirmative 
action programs that were developed to increase uti- 
lization of people of color in public contracting were 
affected by this decision, including those adminis- 
tered by the California State Personnel Board and 
the Office of Small and Minority Business (OSMB).* 
In California, MBEs were further jeopardized in 
1995, when then-Governor Pete Wilson vetoed a bill, 
sponsored by then-Assemblymember Barbara Lee, 
which would have commissioned a statewide study 
to support participation goals for MBEs, Women 
Business Enterprises (WBEs), and disabled person- 
owned business enterprises. After the veto, state 
agencies that still had participation goals, such as 
the Department of General Services, Department 
of Corrections, and Department of Transportation 
(Caltrans),* were at risk of being dismantled in court.’ 
Later in 1995, Wilson issued Executive Order W-i24- 
95, which required all state agencies to dismantle 
“preferential treatment requirements” that exceeded 
federal or slate law. 


' Dendick, Jr.. M. (1990, Spring). "The Croson Decision Mandates 
that Set-Aside Programs be Tools of Business Development.” 
George Mason University Civil Rights Law Journal. 1(1), 87-104. 

’ Ong, P. (1997, October). “Introduction.” In P. Ong, ed., The Impact 
of Affirmative Action on Puhlic-Sector Employment and Contracting 
in California. Berkeley, CA: California Policy Seminar. 9(3), 1-7. 

'' California Department of Transportation, Caltrans, and 
CA DOT arc used interchangeably in this report. 

’ Jung, D. & Wadia, C. (1996, February). Affirmative Action and 
the Courts. Sacramento. CA: Public Law Research Institution. 
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The 1990s show a long record of attempts in 
California to further removeaffirmative action measures 
in public education, hiring, and contracting through 
efforts in the Assembly, Senate, and on the ballot. All 
attempts were defeated in committee until Proposition 
209, also known as the California Civil Rights Initiative, 
reached the ballot in November 1996. This proposition 
passed by 55 percent of the vote and legally ended many 
affirmative action programs throughout the state. With 
the passage of Proposition 209, Wilson presented a list of 
30 statutes that violated the new amendment, including 
a range of laws relating to affirmative action in educa- 
tion, government, health and safety, labor, and public 
contracting and hiring. As a result, state and some fed- 
eral race-conscious measures designed to boost MBE 
participation in public contracting were deemed illegal 
in California. However, some programs continued, in- 
cluding the Caltrans Disadvantaged Business Enterprise 
(DBE) program, a race-conscious program justified by 
federal transportation funding requirements.* Thus, 
the MBE program was merged into the DBE program, 
which consisted of firms owned by people of color, wom- 
en of all ethnicities, and disabled veterans. For MBEs, 
the program was allowed to operate only for the federal 
portion of awards.'^ 

Proponents of Proposition 209 argued that 
legislative responses to discrimination should empha- 
size individual merit rather than special privileges and 
thereby end preferential treatment.'*’ Opponents of 
Proposition 209 argued that its language was misleading 
to the public. Language used in the proposition suggest- 
ed that affirmative action programs were providing an 
unfair advantage to candidaie.s who were perceived as 
under-qualified rather than providing opportunity to 
qualified yet historically e.Kcluded individuals. After sur- 


^ Chung. J,. McCabe, L.. SeigcL S„ & Gen, S. (2006, June). 
Experiences, Perceplions. and Pre/ereni es of Calrruns' Certified 
DBFs. San Francisco. CA: San Francisco State University Public 
Administration Program & Asian. Inc. 

“ See legal review for further explanation, 

.labbra. N.W. (2001). "Affirmative Action and the Stigma of 
Gender and Ethnicity; California in the I990‘s." Journal of 
Asian and African Studies. 253-274. 
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viving a number of legal and constitutional challenges, 
Proposition 209 went into effect in 1997." 

As of this report's publishing, a decade has 
passed since Proposition 209 disputed Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s proposal that America correct a discrimi- 
natory past through race-conscious measures. Since 
the passage of Proposition 209, most research on its 
impact has focused on higher education, resulting in 
a paucity of research to measure its effects on MBEs 
seeking public contracts. 

Free to Compete? Measuring the Impact of 
Proposition 209 on Minority Business Enterprises 
reports on the ways in which the removal of race-con- 
scioUvS programs affected public contractors of color 
in California. This report examines whether MBEs 
have been provided with the equal opportunity to 
compete in California’s transportation construction 
industry, focusing on those contractors who work 
with Caltrans. This report seeks to answer the ques- 
tion that is at the core of President Johnson’s vision 
of how to provide equal opportunity for communi- 
ties of color: Are MBEs free to compete? ■ 


" Federal courts upheld the constitutionality of Proposition 209 
in Coalition for Economic Equity v. Wilson. 122 F.3d 692 (9th Cir. 
1997). See also legal review for further explanation. 
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Legal Review 


On a national scale, affirmative action programs de- 
signed to increase MBE participation experienced 
considerable reconstruction following the 1989 Su- 
preme Court decision in City of Richmond v. J.A. Cro- 
son Company}''^ After the passage of Proposition 209 
in 1996, further debate about the constitutionality of 
affirmative action in public contracting played out in 
California courts. This review^ highlights relevant ma- 
jor cases and their impact on public contracting in 
California’s transportation industry. 

Affirmative Action and Strict Scrutiny 

In 1989, seven years before Proposition 209 was 
passed in California, a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
did much to create the framework within which future 
affirmative action programs would be built. In the de- 
cision of City of Richmond v. J.A. Croson Companyf^ 
the United States Supreme Court declared that the 
city’s race-conscious affirmative action program was 
unconstitutional under the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
Equal Protection Clause, which allows for the use 
of race-based measures to remedy the effects of 
past discrimination if they survive “strict scru- 
tiny,” the highest standard of judicial review in the 
United States. 

To pass strict scrutiny, race-conscious af- 
firmative action programs must follow two criteria. 
In the first, the program must serve a compelling 
governmental interest. The Supreme Court allowed 
government entities to take remedial measures to 
ameliorate the effects of current and past discrimi- 
nation that they participated in creating. Second, 
the program must be carefully defined to meet the 
narrow tailoring requirement, which states that only 
those racial groups with a demonstrated history of 
discrimination should be included. As such, all af- 
firmative action programs that make classifications 
on the basis of race need to be supported by facts 
indicating a presence of discrimination, and the 


488 U.S. 469 (i989). 
Ibid. 


programs must include effective and efficient means 
of removing the impact of discrimination.*'* To do 
this, government entities should consider race-neu- 
tral alternatives in addition to race-conscious ones, 
and the programs they enact should have a reason- 
able expiration or renewal date. Attempts should 
also be made to minimize the harm or disadvan- 
tage endured by individuals not benefiting from a 
program.'^ While the strict scrutiny test allows for 
carefully crafted ordinances, policies, and statutes 
to exist, these same ordinances, policies, and stat- 
utes, no matter how meticulously drawn up, would 
likely be considered illegal in California in the years 
following the passage of Proposition 209. 

Analyzing Proposition 209: Discrimination 
and Preferential Treatment 

Proposition 209, adopted as Article I, Section 31 in 
the California State Constitution, drastically changed 
the fate of affirmative action in California. Section 31 
declares that; “the state shall not discriminate against, 
or grant preferential treatment to, any individual or 
group on the basis of race, .sex, color, ethnicity, or na- 
tional origin in the operation of public employment, 
public education, or public contracting.”^'’ The law 
applies to state and local governments such as cities, 
counties, and municipal districts. vSince its passage, 
Proposition 209 has been challenged, analyzed, and 
examined in court, consistently resulting in a broad- 
ly defined ban on preferential measures created with 
the intent to protect the interests of communities that 
have faced historical discrimination. 

In the 2000 California Supreme Court case 
Hi-Voltage Wire Works, Inc. v. City of San Jose f ihe 
Court struck down an outreach program established 
by the City of San Jose that wa.s designed to increase 
participation by available MBEs and WBEs in pub- 


Ibid. 

” See Grutter, 539 U.S. at 341, 

Cal. Const, art. I, sec. 31(a) (West 2006), 
” 24 Cal. 4th 537 (2000). 
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lie works contracting. Due to Proposition 209, the 
Court rejected the City of San Jose’s race-conscious 
outreach program, which included a participation 
component that authorized quotas and set-asides 
that were preferential in nature.”^ In Hi-Voltage, the 
Court decided that the terms “discriminate” and 
‘preferential treatment,” as used in Section 31, were 
to be defined as the Civil Rights Act of 1964 origi- 
nally defined them; “discriminate” means to “make 
distinctions in treatment; show partiality or preju- 
dice.” and “preferential” means “giving of priority or 
advantage to one person. ..over others.”” This inter- 
pretation of the Civil Rights Act reflected the Court’s 
belief that: “however it is rationalized, a preference 
to any group constitutes inherent inequality.”^ 

Redefining “Discrimination” 

Opponents of Proposition 209 have attempted to 
challenge the way that key terms such as “racial dis- 
crimination” have been defined by the California 
Supreme Court. In 2003, state legislators passed and 
then-Governor Gray Davis signed into law Assembly 
Bill No. 703, which w’as codified as California 
Government Code Section 8315.-’ This law declared 
that “racial discrimination” and “discrimination on 
the basis of race” were not defined within Section 
31(a) of the stale constitution, as was decided in 
Hi-Voluige. Instead, the terms were those defined 
in the International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination-* as adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations and 


IbutHi 562. 

Ibid, at .5.59-60. 

Ibid, at 561. 

Ca!. Gov. CocIc§ 8315 (2006 West). 

In definmg discrimination, the International Convention states 
in part that ‘'.special measurc.s taken for the sole purpose of 
securing adequate advaneement of certain racial or ethnic 
groups or individuals requiring such protection as may be 
necessary in order to ensure such groups or individuals equal 
enjoyment or exercise of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms shall not be deemed racial discrimination.” 


I 


ratified by the United States Senate as a treaty on 
June 24, 1994. 

The City defendant in Coral Cotistruction. 
Inc. V. City and County of San Franciaco argued 
that Congress' ratification of the International 
Convention “preempt[ed] Proposition 209 by opera- 
tion of the Supremacy Clause of the United States 
Constitution.”^ The Superior Court, however, re- 
jected the defendant's contention, arguing that 
California Government Code Section 8315 included 
qualifying language that provided that affirmative 
action measures would only fall outside of the defi- 
nition of discrimination if “such measures [did] 
not... lead to the maintenance of separate rights for 
different racial groups.”-'* The Court prohibited the 
use of affirmative action by San Francisco because 
“the City’s public contracting program violate.s ihivS 
provision by seeking separate rights for different 
racial groups and women through its public con- 
tracting program.”^' The Court also reasoned that 
the United States Senate ratified the treaty “sub- 
ject to reservations,” thus nullifying it,s ability to 


” Coral Construction, No. 421249 ai *14. 

« Ibid, at *15 (citing Cal. Gov't Code § 8315(b)(4)), 
” Ibid. 
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preempt Proposition 209's ban on preferential treat- 
ment within California.-^ 

Challenges within the Courts 

Several court challenges to Proposition 209’s ban 
on preferential programs in public contracting have 
involved the Equal Protection Clause. In the case 
Coalition for Economic Equity v. WilsonC^ pro-affir- 
mative action organizations argued that Proposition 
209’s elimination of local governments’ abilities to 
enact preferential treatment programs for women 
and people of color, and the transfer of such power to 
higher and more remote levels of the slate, imposed 
an unequal political structure that ran counter to 
the Fourteenth Amendment’s equal protection guar- 
antees.^'^ The District Court concluded that the extra 
burden on women and people of color to petition for 
preferential programs could not withstand the exact- 
ing review' of strict scrutiny, and thus violated the 
Equal Protection Clause.^’ 

The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals disagreed 
with the District Court’.s reasoning and rejected the 
plaintiffs’ claim, concluding that Proposition 209 
was not discriminatory in nature and did not deny 
women and people of color equal protection of the 
law because it applied in a non-discriminatory man- 
ner to all individuals living in the state.^® The Court 
held that Proposition 209 did not serve “as an imped- 
iment to protection against unequal treatment but as 
an impediment to receiving preferential treatment.”'' 
It concluded that even though the Equal Protection 
Clause allows for race- and gcnder-conscious mea- 
sures to remedy the effects of past discrimination, 
the clause does not mandate these measures. 


Ihid. 

Coalilion for Economic Equity v. Wilson. 122 F.3d 692. 703 
(9th Cif. 1997). 

Ihid. at 702-03, 
ibid, at 703, 

Ihid. at 706-07. 

Ibid, at 708. 


Seven years after Coalition for Economic 
Equity, the City and County of San Francisco used 
a similar defense to protect its Minority/Women/ 
Local Business Utilization Ordinance that granted 
a number of benefits and preferences to MBEs and 
WBEs, including a bid discounting program for MBE 
and WBE prime contractors. In Coral Construction, 
Inc. V. City and County of San Francisco.-^ the de- 
fendant city challenged the constitutional validity 
of Proposition 209, arguing that “the state may not 
grant power to local authorities over contracting de- 
cisions and then selectively withdraw that power in a 
way that burdens minorities.”” The Superior Court 
rejected the defendant city’s claim.” 

Another post-Proposition 209 Fourteenth 
Amendment claim was advanced in L. Tarango 
Trucking v. County of Contra Costa. In L. Tarango. 
a group of MBEs and WBEs brought a class action 
against the County of Contra Costa alleging that the 
County failed to rigorously enforce its existing af 
firmative action ordinance and failed to collect data 
on its utilization of women and minority contrac- 
tors, and that both were violations of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. As a result of Proposition 209, the coun 
ty suspended its MBE/WBE program and adopted a 
new outreach program that encouraged outreach to 
MBEs, WBEs. Small Business Enterprises (SBE), and 
Local Business Enterprises (LBE) “without setting 
specific numerical goals for utilization of those types 
of businesses in County contracts.'”*' After evaluat 
ing the facts of the case, the U.S. District Court held 
that the County of Contra Costa’s failure to actively 


Coral Con.'nruciion. Inc. v. Ci!y and County afSan Francisco. 
California Superior Court. County of-San F'rancisco. 

No. 421249 (July 26, 2004). 

» Ihid. at *15. 

Ibid, at *16. 

” L. Tarango Trucking v. County of Contra Costa. 

181 F. Supp- 2d 1017 (N.D, Cai, 2001), 

Ihid. at 1034-35. 
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enforce 
program 
product 

discrimination. ’’ 

Although not direct- 
ly related to Proposition 
209, the Equal Protection 
case Monterey Mechanical 
Co. V. had important 

effects on the transportation 
construction industry. In 
Monterey Mechanical the 
Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals struck down a 
California statute that required general contractors 
to either subcontract — or demonstrate good faith ef- 
forts to subcontract — 15 percent of their work to 
MBEs, five percent to WBEs, and three percent for 
disabled veteran-owned businesses.’* The Court held 
that this statute violated the Equal Protection Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment because the law was 
not designed to remedy pa.st discrimination against 
people of color and women who have not been specifi- 
cally discriminated against by the state ofCalifornia.*’" 
The Court also decided that the law needed to be nar- 
rowly tailored in a way that would allow it to address 
past discrimination while maintaining the rights of 
non-DBEs.*” Since the defendants did not provide 
specific proof that each of the groups included within 
the statute’s definition of the term “minority”'*^ actu- 

Ibid. 

■* Monterey Mechanical Co, 125 F,,3d at 714 (9th Cir. 1997). 

” Ibid, at 702, 704. 

/te/. at 712-13. 

Ibid, at 714. 

The statute specifically defined ‘‘minority" in the following manner. 
■‘Minority," for purposes of this section, means a citizen or 
lawful permanent resident of the United States who is an ethnic 
person of color and who is; Black (a person having origins in 
any of the Black racial groups of Africa); Hispanic (a person 
of'Mejiican. Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, 
or other Spanish or Portuguese culture or origin regardless of 
race); Native American (an .American Indian, Eskimo. Aleut, 


ally suffered discrimina- 
tion in the awarding of 
contracts by the state, the 
Appellate Court concluded 
that the statute failed to 
meet the narrow tailoring 
prong of the strict scrutiny 
te.st. As a consequence, the 
Court reasoned, many af- 
firmative action programs 
are over-inclusive,’’^ and 
this particular statute’s use 
of racial classifications vio- 
lated the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.'’'’ Following the 
Monterey Mechanical Co. )'. Wilson decision in 1997, 
Caltrans eliminated its MBE program, but continued 
its race-conscious DBE program, consistent with 
federal funding requirements. 

Efforts to Limit the Reach of Proposition 209 

Some federal statutes and regulations permit or man- 
date the use of affirmative action-type programs to 
remedy past discrimination, so another strategy that 
some local governments and affirmative action ad- 
vocates have used to circumvent the broad reach of 
Proposition 209 has been to utilize the federal fund- 
ing exception contained within Section 31(e) of the 
California stale constitution.'’^ 


or Native Hawaiian); Pacific-Asian (a person whose origins are 
from Japan, China. Taiwan, Korea. Vietnam. Laos, Cambodia, 
the Philippines. Samoa. Guam, or the United .States Trust 
Territories of the Pacific including the Northern Marianas); 
Asian-Tndian (a person whose origins are from India. Pakistan, 
or Bangladesh); or any other group of natural persons identified 
as minorities in the respective project specifications of an 
awarding department or participating local agency. 

Cal. Pub. Cont, Code § 10! 15.i(d) (West 2006). 

■*’ Supra, note 38. 

Ibid 

*- Section 31(e) states that "nothing in this section shall be 
interpreted as prohibiting action which must be taken to 
establish or maintain eligibility for any federal program, where 


its outreach 
was not a 
of intentional 
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Legal Review 


In a 2004 case, C & C Construction, Inc. v. 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District,*^ a California 
Court of Appeal evaluated the legality of the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District (SMUD) 
1998 Equal Business Opportunity Program. SMUD 
implemented the affirmative action program 
after commissioning a disparity study in 1998 . Even 
though it documented improvement in the utiliza- 
tion of contractors of color over the years since its 
previous disparity study was commissioned in 1993 , 
it revealed that “a statistically significant disparity 
continued to exist among certain subsets of minor- 
ity contractors in identified categories of SMUD’s 
contracting.”'’' This affirmative action program pro- 
vided a five percent price advantage and extended 
evaluation credits for prime contractors that met 
a subcontractor MBE/WBE participation goal of 
eight percent on certain proposals.”** Additionally, 
the program mandated broad outreach procedures 
to provide notification of requests for bids to sub- 
contractors, and it also required contractors to 
document their good faith efforts.^” The bid of any 


ineligibility would result in u loss of federal funds to the slate." 
Cal. Const, art. I., sec. .n(e) {West 2006), 

C&C Comiructian, 122 Cal, App, 4lh 284 (3d Dist. 2004). 

Ihhi. at 294. 

** Ibid, at, 294. 

■*'' These procedures include written evidence that 
the contractor has; (1) attended a SMUD affirmative action 
program briefing so that the contractor may fully understand 
the program requirements, (2) requested assistance from 
SMUD's affirmative action program office. (.3) identified 
specified units of work that improve the likelihood of 
subcontracting. (4) contacted potential minority subcontractors 
not less than 10 days prior to the proposal due date, and (5) 
contacted interested minority subcontractors .subsequent to the 
initial contact to determine with certainty whether they were 
interested in performing the specific work on the project. 

In order to meet the good faith requirement to comply with 
the SMUD program’s goals, contractors had to document 
their efforts to do the following: (1) Efforts to comply with the 
notification procedures. (2) advertisements at least 10 days prior 
to the openings of proposals in at least one trade association 
and two minority focused media, one of them targeting African- 


contractor who failed to meet these procedures 
would subsequently be rejected by SMUD. 

SMUD argued that while its program consti- 
tuted “preferential treatment” under Section 31 of the 
California Constitution, its program was nonethe- 
less permissible under the section’s federal funding 
exception because SMUD received funding from 
the Departments of Energy (DOE), Defense (DOD), 
and Transportation (DOT). Each of these federal 
departments and their agencies required that any 
entity that receives federal funding would be bound 
by regulations adopted in compliance with Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which forbids dis- 
crimination based on race, color, or national origin 
in all programs that receive financial assistance from 
the federal government. SMUD argued that its af- 
firmative action program was in compliance with the 
regulations issued by the DOE, DOD, and DOT, and 
it would risk losing important financial assistance if 
it removed the program. 

Despite these federal regulations and the 
results of the disparity study, the Appellate Court 
concluded that SMUD’s affirmative action pro- 
gram was illegal. The Court found that the federal 
departments called for the use of both race-neutral 
and race-based programs to remedy existing or past 
discrimination; they did not mandate solely the use 
of race-based measures.” The Court also argued 
that even though SMUD commissioned disparity 
studies, it did not evaluate the effectiveness of race- 
neutral method.? to remedy discrimination.” While 
the Court accepted that there was empirical data 


-American firms, (.3) provi.sion of uj formation to the firms on 
the plans, spcxifications, and lequirements for the subcontracts 
and assistance in reviewing those plans and specifications. (4) 
writlcn proposals received from the firms seeking subcontract 
work and, if rejected, reasons why the proposals were rejected, 
and (5) efforts to assist the firms contacted in obtaining 
bonding, insurance and lines of credit, if required. 

« 42 U.S.C. § 2000d (West 2006), 

~ Supra, note 46, at 308-09. 

« Ibid 
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supporting the existence of past and ongoing dis- 
crimination in the awarding of contracts by SMUD 
and in the Sacramento area, proof of such discrimi- 
nation in public contracting did not justify the use of 
affirmative action. This Court opinion established 
judicial precedent that has made it more difficult for 
other municipalities to qualify for Section 31’s fed- 
eral funding exception. 

In this current legal climate, the ten years fol- 
lowing the passage of Proposition 209 have shown 
resistance from the courts to allow affirmative ac- 
tion programs for MBEs seeking public contracts. 
Even with empirical evidence and disparity studies 
indicating under-representation and potentially un- 
fair practices. Proposition 209 has made it difficult 
for any county, city, or local municipality to main- 
tain or justify race-conscious equal opportunity 
action programs that could increase participation 
and development of businesses owned by contrac- 
tors of color. ■ 
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One of the first models of affirmative action in 
public contracting was the Philadelphia Plan, imple- 
mented in the late 1960s by then-Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Dr. Arthur Fletcher. This program set up 
goals and timetables for the participation of business 
owners of color on federal contracts in Pennsylvania. 
Many programs were to follow in other cities; in 
1970 the U.S. Department of Labor announced that 
unless cities formulated their own measures for end- 
ing discrimination in the construction industry, the 
Philadelphia Plan prototype would be employed.-'^ 
Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, before Croson, fed- 
eral, state, and local governments implemented a 
wide range of affirmative action programs for MBIis 
by formally encouraging their participation in gov- 
ernment processes.-' These programs fell under two 
main categories: 1) those that used race as a factor 
in the awarding of contracts, and 2) those that in- 
creased the capacity of firms owned by people of 
color. Included among efforts in the first category are 
programs such as source contracts, race-conscious 
set-asides, bid preferences, subcontractor compen- 
sation clauses, notification of bidding opportunities 
to businesses owned by people of color, the use of 
good faith effort goals for prime or subcontracting, 
and the operation of certification programs to re- 
duce false MBE fronts. Included among efforts in 
the second category are lending assistance programs 
to expand working capital, outreach efforts to bring 
more MBEs into exivSting networks, and technical as- 
sistance programs to help with bidding procedures.-^’ 
While the first strategy directly increased the number 


OrtLe of the Assistant Sccs’etary for Administration 
and Management. “Nixon and Ford Administrations." 

In Brief History o/DOL. Retrieved March 24. 2006, from 
.htlp;//www,dol.gov/oasani/programs/history/dolchp07.htm 
Supra, note I , 

“ Enchautegiii. M.E.. Fix. M.. Lopresl. R. von dcr Lippe, 

S.C.. & Wissoker. D. (1997). Do Minoriiy'Owncd Businesses 
Gat a Fair Share of Government Wa.shinglon. DC; 

The Urban Insliuue. 

Supra, note 1. 


of contracts awarded to MBEs, the second increased 
the number of MBEs that would be eligible and com- 
petitive in a public bidding process. 

While the Cro.'ion decision established strin- 
gent standards for race-conscious set-asides and 
procurement programs, it also acknowledged that 
past discrimination, current bia.s, systemic favorit- 
ism, and patterns of exclusion against people of color 
still remained a challenge for MBE development and 
viability.^* In recognition of these barriers, Croson 
allowed that certain MBE programs, if narrowly 
and appropriately tailored, could be developed to 
offset any discrimination against a certain group. 
Under Croson, any race-conscious program must 
provide a benefit beyond receiving a contract under 
the set-aside program; the program must addition- 
ally provide “opportunity to strengthen the firm — to 
develop a track record, enhance staff experience, or 
expand its scale of operations — so that it can more 
effectively compete for future contracts not covered 
by set asides.”-^ In theory, these programs would help 
to boost business skills and ameliorate the detrimen- 
tal effects of having unequal capital, less powerful 
networks, and discrimination in the market. 

Barriers to Minority Business Enterprise 
Development and Viability 

To remain competitive in a public bidding process, 
securing adequate financing and capital, particu- 
larly working capital, is vital. For MBEs, securing 
capital can present more of a challenge than for 
white-owned firms.®’ Historical discrimination — re- 
sulting in lower incomes, fewer assets, fewer personal 
contacts who are able to finance firms, and discrimi- 
natory bank and commercial loan practices — makes 


” Supra, note 56. 

” Supra, note 4, p 97. 

* Supra, note 56: See also; Blanchllowcr, D.G.. & Wainwright, 

J. (2005, November). An Analysi.v of the Impact of Affirmative 
.iciion Program.^ on Self-Employment in the Construction Industry. 
Cambridge. MA; National Btireau of Economic Research. 
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establishing adequate capital 
a challenge for MBEs.^* In a 
study commissioned by the 
City of San Diego in 1995, 

MBEs reported that they 
had experienced discrimina- 
tion in securing loans and 
that non-MBE/WBE suppli- 
ers had sold them supplies 
at a higher price than they 
would have charged white 
males/’^ These factors work against the viability and 
growth opportunities of MBEs; many are ultimately 
prevented from increasing business volume and are 
delayed in bidding on large public contract opportu- 
nities. Some race-conscious programs allowed under 
Croson were designed to make securing capital more 
equitable: some set out to remove discriminatory 
lending practices, others developed loan programs 
set up by agencies and local governments, and others 
subsidized costs of insurance or bonding.*^^ 

Networks are key to securing public contracts 
and developing a successful business. Businesses 
owned by people of color tend to lack networks with 
people in decision-making positions to the same de- 
gree as their non-MBE counterparts.^ These strong 
social tieS"--developed through business contacts 
and through education and social activity — create 
networks that are very difficult for MBEs to access. 
These networks control large sections of the public 
contracting market and have historically excluded 
new members based on race, ethnicity or gender. This 
type of “good old boy” network can create a powerful 
barrier to accessing opportunities to bid for busi- 
nesses owned by people of color, especially women 


of color.'’^ While good faith 
effort requirements created 
by race-conscious programs 
were intended to lessen the 
effects of exclusionary net- 
works, collusion and “bid 
rigging” remain as barriers 
to receiving subcontracts 
in public construction proj- 
ects.^^ MBEs have reported 
in interviews that bid rig- 
ging — when general contractors receive bids from 
several subcontractors and then allow businesses 
within their network to know the lowest bid, essential- 
ly giving them a second opportunity to underbid — is 
a practice that hurts MBE opportunity to compete 
on a level playing field.*’ Prime contractors can claim 
to have made a good faith effort to include MBEs on 
public projects while continuing to award subcon- 
tracts to those non-MBE businesses in their network,*® 
Agencies and local governments can reduce the ef- 
fects of favoritism by ensuring equal opportunity 
for MBEs and that the bid processes are fair, open, 
and impartial.*’ 

Another major barrier to the growth and 
competitiveness of MBEs is the negative stereo- 
type that these firms are under-performing. Biased 
beliefs can also impede the progress of MBEs. 
Interviews with white males in the San Diego busi- 
ness community in 1995 revealed stereotypical and 
harmful attitudes regarding people of color's ca- 
pabilities for owning or managing a business.’* In 
addition to providing major barriers for MBE par- 
ticipation in business opportunities, these negative 
attitudes also increase the pressure for MBEs to 
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DEGA/TMS. (i995. May). Cily of San Diego MBE/WBE 
Predicate Study Report. V. L San Diego. CA: Cily of San 
Diego. See also: Blanchflower. D.G.. & Wainwright, J., 
/A/c/,; Supra, note 4. 

DEGA/TMS, Ibid. 

Supra, note 4, 

Supra, note 56, 


*- DEGA/TMS, S«pm, note 61, 

“ Blanchflower. D.G., & SVamwnght, J., Supra, note 60. 
« Ibid. 

** DEGA/TMS, Supra, note 61. 

** Supra, note 4. 

DEGA/TMS. note 61. 
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perform better than their white male counterparts. 
While previous discriminatory treatment in em- 
ployment, education, and training opportunities 
can negatively affect management practices and 
expertise,'’ training and counseling can improve the 
overall business savvy of MBEs. Race-conscious set- 
aside programs and bid systems can help to develop 
track records for MBEs, allowing them to access the 
larger breadth and depth of experience required to 
make them more competitive.'- In a study commis- 
sioned by Caltrans, contractors recommended that 
the agency adjust the type and size of work (e.g., the 
magnitude of individual contracts, the nature of the 
work, and the time available to complete the work) 
to make bidding more attractive.’^ If large govern- 
ment contracts are not broken down into smaller 
projects, small businesses cannot compete, and they 
must then rely on prime contractors awarding them 
subcontracts. This returns MBEs, which tend to be 
smaller, to the problems experienced when compet- 
ing against non-MBEs, as described above.” 

Disparity Studies Reveal Under-Representation 

Disparity studies examine the “underlying fac- 
tual predicate for race and/or gender-conscious 
preference programs for contracting and procure- 
ment in accordance with Cmyun.”” After the Croson 
decision, many state and local governments com- 
missioned disparity studies to measure differences 
between the proportion of available MBEs and the 
distribution of government contracts in order to 
determine whether underutilization of MBEs justi- 
fies a race-conscious DBE program. These disparity 


'' Supra, note 56; See also: DEGA/TMS. note 61. 

Supra, notes 1 and 4, 

Rouen, L, & Mitchell, D.J. (2005, October 24). California 
Construction Market Analysis: Causes oftiUhUng Trends and 
{nduslry Ability to Respond to Increased Department Funding. 
Sacramento, CA; The California Deparlinent of Transportation. 
Division of Construction, Office of Construction Engineering. 
Supra, note 56. 

DEGA/TMS. Supra, note 61. 


studies have also documented the role that slate and 
local governments, unions, prime contractors, bond- 
ing companies, suppliers and financers have played 
in perpetuating discrimination and blocking oppor- 
tunity to succeed.” By showing that there are large 
and statistically significant disparities against a par- 
ticular group of business owners who are people of 
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color, a government entity can and should initiate 
or continue an affirmative action program,” While 
these studies are important to build con,sensus re- 
garding the need for affirmative action measures 
and for providing benchmarks for future evaluation, 
it is important to note that earlier studies have over- 
looked businesses that have gone out of business and 
do not include those entrepreneurs who have not had 
the opportunity to enter certain lines of business be- 
cause of systemic discrimination and bias.™ 

Studies have consistently .shown that par- 
ticipation in public contracting continues to be a 


“ Supra, note 56; See also: Blanch fiower, D.G., & Wainwright, J.. 
note 60. 

” Supra, note 1. 

Ibid. 
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challenge to communities of color both before the 
enactment and after the enforcement of Proposition 
209. In one study pre-Proposition 209, it was found 
that MBEs that relied heavily on government con- 
tracts were more likely than comparable small 
businesses to go out of business following CrosonP 
In a study commissioned by the Department of 
Minority Business Enterprise of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia,''^" it was found that in the five-year period 
from 1997 through 2002, spending with MBE firms 
was less than .44 percent of total spending. The 
study, which controlled for management experience 
and owner education, found that substantial dispari- 
ties existed particularly for African American, Asian 
American, and Native American construction prime 
contractors and subcontractors. In a 2005 dispar- 
ity study commissioned by New Jersey, statistically 
significant disparity was found in construction and 
construction-related services for businesses owned by 
African Americans, Asian Americans, and Latinos.®’ 
Many other disparity studies have been performed 
in states and municipal localities across the nation 
following Croson. Some of these include the states of 
North Carolina,®- Texas, and Maryland,®^ as well as 
the City of San Diego®'* and an upcoming report for 
the City of Oakland.®^ In 1997, the Urban Institute 
analyzed the results of 58 disparity studies across 
the nation and found substantial disparity in gov- 


Bates, T., & Williams, D. (.1996, May). "Do Preferential 
I’rcxiiireincnt Programs Benefit Minority Business?" 

The American Economic Review. 86(2). 294-297. 

MGT of America, (2004. January 12). A Procurement Disparity 
Study of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Tallahassee, 

FL: Department of Minority Business Enterprise, 
Commonwealth ofVirginia. 

Mason Tillman Associates, Ltd. State of New Jersey 
Consiriiction Service.t Disparity Study. October 2005. 

*' Office for .Historically Underutilized Businesses. (2003). 
Historically Underutilized Businesse.'i Annual Report. Raleigh, 
NC: State of North Carolina Department of Administration. 
Supra, note 56. 

DEGA/TMS. Supra, note 61. 

Mason Tillman was commissioned to do this report in 2006. 


ernment contracting. The study found that MBEs 
nationally received 57 cent.s of each dollar that they 
would be expected to receive based on their total 
share of available contractors.®*' 

Programs designed to level the playing field 
and ensure equitable utilization rates are allowed to 
exist because of the government’s compelling inter- 
est to remedy their role in allowing past and current 
discrimination. Few researchers, however, have per- 
formed cost/benefit analyses ou the monetary effects 
of affirmative action programs on the government. 
One study, though it was limited in scope and ex- 
aminined only short-term costs, suggested that the 
Caltrans affirmative action program raised the price 
of winning bids.®’ Other studies have suggested that 
increasing the participation rates of MBEs in public 
contracting and providing equal opportunity for ev- 
eryone can increase the competitiveness of a bid and 
be more cost effective for governments.®® A reduction 
in competitiveness was such a concern for Caltrans 
that in 2005, a market analysis was commissioned 
to determine why the number of contractors bid- 
ding for Caltrans construction projects had declined 
in previous years, while the submitted low bids for 
these same contracts had increased relative to the 
department’s estimates. As these factors increased 
necessary funding levels for new construction work, 
the analysis was to also determine whether these fac- 
tors made up a trend of declining level of competition 
for contracts.®’ Caltrans sent a survey to contractors 
to find out the causes of the increasingly expensive 


** Supra, note 56. 

^ Marion, J. (2005, September). How Cosily i.s Affirmative Action? 
Government Contracting and Californios Proposition 209. Santa 
Cruz. CA: University of Santa Cruz Department of Economics. 
“ Supra, note 73. See also: Ayres, I.. & Cramton, P. (1996, 

April). "Pursuing Deficit Reduction through Dive.rsity; 

I low Affirmative Action and the FCC Increased Auction 
Competition. Stanford Law Review: 48(4). 761-815; Maryland 
General Assembly. (2005). Procuremeni-Minority Business 
Enterprise and Small Busines.t Reserve Programs. HB 1432 Fiscal 
and Policy Note. 

^ Ibid., Rouen, L. & Mitchell. D.J, 
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and reduced number of bids, and 70 percent of the 
respondents reported that they had reduced their 
volume of Caltrans bids or stopped bidding Caltrans 
jobs altogether- The most frequent recommendation 
that surveyed contractors gave to improve the pro- 
cess was that Caltrans should be fair; in other words, 
they should administer the contract fairly and devel- 
op better working relationships.^ 

Impact of Race-Specific Remedies vs. 

Non Race-Specific Remedies 

Since 1982, the U.S. Department of Transportation 
(USDOT) has offered race-conscious programs to 
increase the participation of DBEs’’ in federal high- 
way, transit, and airport contracts.^^ Due to the 
federal funding requirement, Caltrans continued a 
race-conscious DBF, program following the passage 
of Proposition 209, although the department did 
subsequently cut its DBE goal from 20 percent to 10 


percent. By 1997, actual DBE participation had fall- 
en from 26 percent to 12 percent.” While the actual 
participation rate was still above stated goals, it is 
notable that the rate had fallen almost exactly by the 
same percentage by which the goal had dropped. 

Ibid. 

The Caltrans DBE program incliidcs women, people of color, 

and disabled veterans, 

Blanchllower. D.G.. & Wainwright. Supra, note 60. 

Ibid. 


Research has highlighted the role of race- 
conscious goals in the participation rates of DBEs. 
In 2000, USDOT allowed its grant recipients (e.g., 
state tran,sportation agencies such as Caltrans) to set 
annual goals for participation by MBEs and WBEs 
with cither a race/gender-conscious component, or 
a race/gendcr-neutra! component, or a combination 
of the two.” Researchers from the National Bureau 
of Economic Research (NBER) found that between 
2000 and 2002. 35 percent of state transportation 
agencies chose to adopt either predominantly or en- 
tirely race/gender-neutral DBE goals. The increased 
use of race-neutral goals in the implementation of 
transportation programs coincided with decreased 
participation of DBEs. From 1998 to 2002, the 
proportion of federal aid dollars awarded to DBEs 
decreased by 30 percent.**^ 

An analysis performed by the Urban Institute 
compared jurisdictions where race-conscious pro- 
grams were in place with those without such programs. 
Disparity was greater in jurisdictions where there 
were no goals articulated in programs.^*’ After Croson, 
participation of MBEs in Richmond, Virginia re- 
duced drastically from 30 percent to four percent.” 
In a review of stales and localities that removed race- 
conscious programs. NBER found that “once these 
programs arc removed, the utilization of MWBEvS 
drops precipitously” and that “there is no evidence,., 
that suggests that when programs are removed utili- 
zation of minorities goes up or remains constant. The 
evidence is universally that utilization drops.”” 

This downward trend continues. In January 
2006, the Alaska Department of Transportation ad- 
opted a race-neutral policy, and only one percent 
of contracts {out of SllO million in available funds) 


md. 

« Ibid. 

^ Supra, note 56. 
« Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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went to MBEs in the first half of 2006.^ In Atlanta, 
MBE participation in city contracts declined from 
35 percent to 14 percent following an end to the 
city's equal opportunity program, and in the city 
of Tampa, participation of African American and 
Latino contractors fell by 99 percent and 50 percent, 
respectively.'®' In San Jose, participation by people of 
color in the city's prime contracts fell by more than 
80 percent immediately following the suspension of 
the city's race-conscious programs. Similar patterns 
are visible in cities and counties across the country 
that have adopted race-neutral programs. 

In May 2006, Caltrans changed its DBE 
program from being a race-conscious program to 
a race-neutral program,"" eliminating mandated 
participation goals and incentives for prime contrac- 
tors to provide equal opportunity for firms owned 
by people of color. This change resulted from the 
ruling in the case of Western States Paving Co.. Inc. 
V. Washington State Department of Tran.sportation. 
In this case, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
found that Washington Slate’s transportation DBE 
program was unconstitutional because there was 
not sufficient evidence of discrimination to support 
a race-conscious program. The ruling applied to 
all states and localities within the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion, which includes California. Caltrans evaluated 
its DBE program and found that available dispar- 
ity studies conducted in California were limited in 
scope to a local government agency or a project, 
geographically and chronologically limited, and did 
not provide “statistical evidence” of discrimination 


Campbell, M. (2006, May 14). “Study to Determine if 
State DOT Discriminates in Contracting." Ahsku Journal 
of Commerce. Retrieved .July 19. 2006, from http://www, 
alaskajournal, com/stories/OS 1406/hom_20060.S!4003.shtml 
Blanchflower, D.G,, & Waiiwright. J., Supra, note 60. 

"" .S'«/;ra. note 8, 


in transportation contracting."'" A disparity study is 
expected to be released by Caltrans in 2007."’" 

While disparity studies investigate under- 
utilization of businesses, this study investigates the 
impact of Proposition 209 on the fate of businesses 
that were certified MBEs in the transportation con- 
struction industry in 1996, as well as on the trends 
in Caltrans awards over time. Free to Compete? 
Measuring the Impact of Proposition 209 on Minority 
Business Enterprises intends to clarify how Caltrans’ 
race-conscious affirmative action program affected 
transportation construction companies owned by 
people of color before Proposition 209, and how its 
impact continued after the passage of Proposition 
209, through the examination of MBE survival and 
award access, a survey of transportation construc- 
tion contractors whose surviving businesses were 
certified MBEs in 1996, focus groups with MBE 
owners, and in-depth case studies. ■ 


Kempion. W. (2006. May 1). (Letter to Transportation 
Construetion Community). Retrieved July 19, 2006, from 
htip://wvvw,dot.ca,gov/hq/bep/documcnts/direetors.„lcuer.pdf 
Ihid. 
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Methodology 


DRC implemented a multi-method approach to col- 
lect data on the impact of Proposition 209 on MBEs. 
Empirical data in this report were gathered using four 
distinct methodologies: an aggregate analysis of MBE 
survival and award access, a survey of contractors 
from surviving firms that were certified MBEs in 1996. 
focus groups consisting of MBE owners, and in-depth 
case studies of MBE owners. 

A legal review provided an analysis of the 
legal arguments throughout the United States, not- 
ing trends at the national, regional, and local levels. 
A literature review examined previous research that 
documented the barriers facing MBEs and the im- 
pact of removing race-conscious DBE programs in 
California and other states. 

DRC collected and analyzed quantitative 
data provided by Caltrans from the Quarterly/Annual 
1405 Reports from Fiscal Year (FY) 1985 through 
FY 1998, the Quarterly Report of DBE Aw'ards and 
Commitments from FY 1999 through FY 2002, and 
the Uniform Report of DBE Awards or Commitments 
and Payments from FY 2003 through FY 2005. The 
total and relative amounts of revenue from Caltrans 
to MBEs were examined for trends before and after 
1996. 

Additionally, DRC collected data for 3,269 in- 
state linns listed in the 1996 volumes of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Disadvantaged Business (DB). 
State Woman Business Enterprise (SWBE), and State 
Minority Business Enterprise (SMBE) List that were 
certified as SMBEs"^ and that worked in the con- 
struction industry during that period. Due to a limit- 
ed sample size, the 100 MBEs categorized as Spanish 
American and Portuguese American were not includ- 
ed in this study. A search by DRC researchers indi- 
cated that of the 3,169 companies that were certified 
as SMBEs in 1996 and categorized as being owned by 
Hispanic/Latino American, Asian Indian American, 
Asian Pacific American, African American, or Native 
American contractors, 1,005 were either verified as 


In this report, enterprises owned hy a person of color will 
be referred to as MBEs. 


being in business or possibly still in business as of the 
beginning of 2006.'*^ 

DRC contacted contractors from surviving 
MBEs in order to investigate their experiences since 
1996. A sample size of at least 24 respondents from 
each of the three largest groups (Hispanic/Latino 
American, Asian Pacific American, and African 
American) was desired. After receiving a letter alerting 
them that they may be contacted to complete a survey, 
MBEs were randomly selected in May and June of 
2006 to complete a 20-minute, 98-question survey. 
Surveys were administered by phone, fax, or mail. 

The survey investigated how the Caltrans 
race-conscious DBE program was used before and 
after 1996 and also how MBE firms have changed in 
the past ten years. Programs in this analysis included: 
mentoring opportunities, networking events to 
establish relationships with prime contractors 
and suppliers, diversity goals, technical assistance 
programs, and pre-bidding conferences. Additionally, 
DRC measured changes in the size and viability of the 
firms since 1996. 

The analysis of MBE data yielded results 
indicating differences in the trends across time 
periods and differences among demographic groups. 
In order to assess the importance of these differences, 
a variety of statistical tests were conducted.'"® 

Focus groups and interviews were conducted 
to collect the input of contractors and to identify 
and discuss themes in preliminary research findings. 
Five focus groups were held in regions throughout 


DifTcrcHces in survival rates were analyzed using Chi-squares. 
Response rates were analyzed u.sing Chi-squares. For continuous 
variables, changes over time from before 1996 until after 1996 
were analyzed using paired t-lests. Differences in changes over 
time by ethnicity or sex were analyzed using independent samples 
Wests on change scores from before 1996 until after 1996. 
Differences at each time point by ethnicity or sex were analyzed 
using independent samples t-tests at each time point, before 1996 
and after 1996. For dichotomous variables, differences between 
ethnic groups or sex over time were analyzed using McNemar 
tests, and differences at each time point were analyzed using 
Chi-squares. 
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California, including Orange County, San Diego, and 
the San Francisco Bay Area. In total, six men and 
two women participated in the focus groups, with 
five African American men. two Asian American 
women, and one Native American man contributing. 
These focus groups focused on Proposition 209, equal 
opportunity in bidding, and benefits/challenges of 
the MBE program. Participants included owners of 
construction firms who were survey participants and/ 
or referred to DRC by business networks for people of 
color. The focus groups influenced who was chosen for 
in-depth interviews and shaped the themes in therest of 
the report. Four MBEs were selected to participate in 
an in-depth interview detailing their work experience. 
Of these interviews, two MBE personal profiles were 
selected for inclusion in this report. 

Lixnitations 

The limitations of this study include the following: 

• The non-uniform method that Caltrans collects 
and presents data on MBEs, DBES, and WBEs 
causes comparisons to be less preci.se both for 
comparing data collected in 1996 and 2006, as 
well as for data collected within those years. Ad- 
ditionally, the way in which firms are categorized 
as DBEs, MBEs. or WBEs makes it impossible 
to identify, with exact precision, the amount and 
number of contracts awarded to male and female 
contractors of color. Data from Caltrans are 
also not disaggregated by specific ethnicity for 
the Asian Pacific American and Hispanic/Latino 
American groups, limiting analyses for these pop- 
ulations. 

• At the time of this study, DRC was unable to ob- 
tain disaggregated data (via reports) on awards 
for state contracts. The method that Caltrans 
uses to report the percentage of contracts award- 
ed to MBEs, DBEs, and WBEs includes projects 
with at least some federal dollars. Until f- Y 2002, 
the total awarded amount and amount awarded 
to MBE,s consisted of both the federal and state 
portion of awards with at least some federal dol- 


lars. However, starting in FY 2003, only the fed- 
eral portion of these awards was documented. 

• The survey includes the common limitations that 
are associated with using self-reported data and 
data about recalled experiences from over ten 
years ago. 

• In some cases, the sample size of the survey 
did not provide enough statistical power to deter- 
mine whether apparent differences were statisti- 
cally significant or due to random chance. Due to 
the small number of w-^omen-owned MBEs in the 
sample, caution should be used in the interpreta- 
tion of results for women-owned MBEs. 

• DRC sampled only businesses that were certi- 
fied MBEs in 1996 and were still in operation ten 
years later. As the businesses that did not sur- 
vive could not be surveyed, the sample will only 
be reflective of the businesses that survived, not 
those which failed. 

Despite these limitations, this report gives 
valuable new information, enlightening an area in 
which virtually no systematic information is oth- 
erwise available. This report constitutes one of the 
first systematic, data driven analyses of the effect of 
Proposition 209 on MBEs. By using multiple meth- 
odologies, DRC was able to examine trends that 
may only be noticeable as aggregate data affecting 
the survival of all MBEs, as the combined surveyed 
experiences of surviving firms, or in the detailed, 
personal experiences of MBE contractors. Findings 
that are evident in more than one of these method- 
ologies are worthy of special notice. ■ 
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Results: MBE Survival and Award Access 


Decline in MBEs 

In 1996, 3,269 transportation construction busi- 
nesses were registered with Callrans as Minority 
Business Enterprises (MBEs). Today, only 1,005 
(32%) of those enterprises have remained in business 
(see Table 1). Of those, a small percentage (3%.) no 
longer qualifies for the MBE program. Requirements 
for certification include a minimum of 51 percent mi- 


nority ownership, daily management of the business 
by one or more of such individuals, and an adjusted 
net worth that does not exceed $750,000.^"' 

The 3,269 MBEs that were in existence ten 
years ago were owned by members of the following 
ethnicities: Hispanic/Latino American (38%), Asian 
Pacific American (24%). African American (23%), 
Native American (5%), Asian Indian American (5%), 


Disadvaiiuged Business Enterprise Program Plan, (2006. May). 
Retrieved July 19. 2006. from hup;//w\viv'. dot. ca.gov/hq/bep/ 
DBE_Prograin.htm 


Table 1: Ethnic and sex breakdown of MBEs certified in 1996 and in business in 2006"^ 



Number of certified 

MBEs in 1996 

I'perccrtietf’e of total) 

Number of MBEs definitely or 
possibN still in business 
(percentage of total) 

MBE survival rate 

Tolal sample 

3,269 (lOCM.) 

1,005(100%.) 

32»/o’ 

Hispanic/Latino 

American 

1,253(38%) 

403 (40%) 

32%) 

Asian Pacific 
American 

795 (24%) 

282 (2S%) 

35% 

African 

American 

765 (23%) 

209 {2\%) 

27% 

Native American 

178(5%) 

57(6%) 

32%o 

Asian Indian 
American 

.178 (5%) 

54(5%) 

30%» 

Portuguese 

American^ 

73 (2%) 

- 


Spanish 

American^ 

27(1%) 

- 

- 

Men 

2,782 (85%) 

869 (86%.) 

32%. * 

Women 

487(15%) 

136 (14%) 

29%' 


Source: Deparlmcnl ofTraiisponallon Distidroiuaged Business (DB). State Woman Business Enterprise (SWBEj. and Slate Minority Business Enterprise (SMBE) List & California 
Minority Business Enterprise Program Survey, Diseriminaim Research Center, 2006, 

' Percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

'PorUigiic.se American- and Spanish American-owned MBEs are not included In this survival rate. 

* Due to the low number of certified MBEs in 1996. Portuguese American-ottmed and Spanish American-owned MBEs were not inve.stigatcd. 
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Portuguese American (2%), and Spanish American 
(1%). Across ethnic categories, the vast majority of 
business owners were male (85%). 

Today, the breakdown of MBE ownership 
by ethnic groups remains similar to ten years ago. 
Of the 1,005 surviving businesses: 40 percent are 
owned by Hispanic/Latino Americans, 28 percent 
are owned by Asian Pacific American, 21 percent are 
owned by African Americans, six percent are owned 
by Native Americans, and five percent are owned by 
Asian Indian Americans. DRC did not follow up with 
Portuguese American and .Spanish American firms 
due to their small sample size. Ownership by men 
(86%) is still much more prevalent than ownership 
by women (14%). 

The average survival rate for the certified 
MBEs in 1996 that were included in this study was 
32 percent, as 1,005 out of 3,169 businesses survived, 
DRC found that African American-owned MBEs 
were significantly less likely to survive than those 
owned by other contractors of color; with 209 out of 
765 still in operation, the survival rate was only 27 
percent.'”* As less than one-third of certified MBEs 
from 1996 have survived, it is clear that few of these 
firms were able to successfully endure in the field 


Differences thal are describee! us ‘‘.signilicanr meet this 
.sliidy’s requircmcni of being within the ^5% level of 
confidence. In other words, statistically significant differences 
are differences that have no more than a 5% chance of being 
produced through random chance. 


of transportation construction. However, without 
comparing this survival rate to one for an appro- 
priate comparison group, the impact of Proposition 
209 on this survival rate is unclear. 

A study by the UC Berkeley Center for Labor 
Research and Education found that the field of con- 
struction has been one of the top industries to employ 
African American workers since 1970.'”'^ By the year 
2000, employment in construction dropped three 
spots from the seventh spot, and was ranked as the 
tenth largest employer of African American workers. 
It should be noted that w'hile the field is employing 
less African Americans a.s a whole, it still remains 
one of the top employers of African Americans in 
Northern California’s Bay Area. For instance, it is 
the sixth largest employer in San Francisco, and the 
third largest in the East Bay.”” 

Results: MBE Survival and Award Access 

Table 2 and Figure 1 illustrate the dollars awarded for 
Caltrans transportation construction projects, in total, 
to MBEs, and to non-MBEs, from FY 1985 through 
FY 2005'" for contracts that included at least some 


Pitts. S.C (2006. June 15), -Black Workers in tlie Bay Area: 
t970-2000." Presented MJoh Qualiiy and Buy Area Black 
Workers: 1970 2000. San Francisco. CA. 
rhid. 

Caltrans awards by year arc presented in fiscal years which 
begin October 1st of the preceding year and end September .tOlh 
ofthe denoted year. Forexampie. the reported FY 1985 began 
October Isl. 1984 and ended September 30lh, 1985. 


rjR< ti.iin.l thill Mtiian 'Xmer ...m- y*r.rJ M+U i- 

I# etc .HgfiijiL'atiilty ItkeSy tir jultiiivu; lliati Utosc 

owrt'ff'El hj- ■i’l-'tttpjr rA 
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Results: MBE Survival and Award Access 


Table 2: Real dollars of Caltrans FHWA awards, in total, to MBEs, and non-MBEs, 
and the percentage awarded to MBEs, by Fiscal Year^ 



Total contracts 
( real (hilar) 

Total contracts 
to MBEs 

(real dollar) 

Total contracts 
to non-MBEs 

( ri'u! dollar J 

Percentage 
of total dollars 
to MBEs 

1 Y i'IS.' 

$1,158,113,076 

$123,661,900 

$1,034,451,175 

10.7% 

FY 1986 

$1,370,029,809 

$142,977,070 

$1,227,052,738 

10.4% 

FY 1987 

$1,223,039,243 

$214,754,645 

$1,008,284,598 

17,6% 

FY 1988 

$1,158,538,172 

$224,829,961 

$933,708,211 

19.4% 

FY 1989 

$1,658,869,859 

$237,282,922 

$1,421,586,937 

14.3% 

FY 1990 

Sl.476.107,167 

$219,751,334 

$1,256,355,833 

14.9% 

FY 1991 

$1,636,573,778 

$237,699,437 

$1,398,874,341 

14.5% 

FY 1992 

$1,532,763,920 

$221,930,996 

Sl.310.832,923 

14,5% 

FY 1993 

$1,370,615,212 

$216,068,982 

SI. 154.546.230 

15.8% 

FY 1994 

Sl.260.329.054 

$253,071,067 

Sl.007.257.987 

20.1% 

FY 1995 

$2,047,681,743 

$394,491,745 

$1,653,189,998 

19,3% 

FY 1996 

SI. 356, 302.349 

$151,257,519 

SI. 205,044.830 

11.2% 

FY 1997 

$1,099,407,742 

$102,367,546 

$997,040,196 

9,3% 

FY 1998 

$998,251,155 

$86,780,532 

$911,470,623 

8.7% 

FY 1999 

$1,762,918,522 

$116,751,788 

.$1,646,166,734 

6,6% 

FY 2000 

.$1,617,164,423 

$11.5,859,590 

SI, .501,304, 833 

7.2% 

FY 2001 

$2,602,318,432 

$196,726,855 

$2,405,591,577 

7,6% 

FY 2002 

$3,367,574,097 

$194,953,657 

$3,172,620,441 

5.8% 

FY 2003^ 

$962,226,135 

$95,060,379 

$867,165,756 

9.9% 

FY 2004^ 

$1,719,791,608 

$135,403,605 

Sl,584..388,002 

7,9% 

FY 2005^ 

$958,505,986 

$75,799,497 

$882,706,489 

7.9% 


Some: CallmsQuaHerlylAnnual 1405 ReportifromFY I9R5-FY 199a, QmrietiyRepcnofDBEAmrdsandCommiimentx from FY 1999- FY 2002, & Uniform Report of DBEAmrti.'i 
or Cammilmeiiis and Payments from Fy2003 ■ FY 2005. 

’ Total contracta to MBEs ami tola! contracts to non-MBEs may not sum to total contracts due to rounding, 

• Total contracts, total contracts to MBEs. and total contracts to non-MBEs for these years only include the federal portion of these awards. 
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Figure 1: Real dollar amounts of Caitrans FHW'A awards to MBEs and non-MBEs, by Fiscal Year 


S4.() ^ 



Source: Oihrans QuarterhiAmmal 1405 HtporisfromFY l9S5-n' IWS. Quarterh Report of DBE Affords and Commilmenis from FY 1009- FY 2002, Uniform Reporin/DBUAinirds 
nr Commitments and Paymcnis from FYdOOS - FY 2005. 

' Only Ihe federal portion of awarded projects is reported. 


federal funding. The percentage of dollars awarded to 
MBEs is calculated by dividing the amount awarded 
to MBEs by the total value of projects awarded in that 
fiscal year. 

Dollar values are inflation-adjusted 3005 real 
dollar amounts using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
as the measure of inflation.”^ From FY 1985 through 
FY 2002, the federal and state portions of awards with 
some federal funding are reported, but starting in FY 
2003, only the federal portion of awards is reported. This 


The national CPI was deemed a better inflation adjuster than 
the California CPI due to the methodology used to create the 
California. CPI. 


contributed to a reduction in the reported level of fund- 
ing, both in total amount awarded and amount awarded 
to MBEs in particular. Additionally, in FY 2003 there 
was a sizeable reduction in the value of awards in trans- 
portation construction in general, a trend that was even 
more pronounced for Caitrans."^ 

The total amount of money awarded by Caitrans 
to contractors has increased since FY 1985, though it 
has varied from year to year. The fluctuation of awards 
is partly due to a variation in public projects for a par- 
ticular year. For instance, an increase in funding in FY 
2004 is due in part to seven contracts over $50 million 


Supra, note 73, 
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Results: MBE Survival and Award Access 


being awarded in that time period. Other large increas- 
es in funding for particular years are due to large-scale 
projects, including the Richmond-San Rafael Bridge 
and the Bay Bridge retrofits. 

The real dollars awarded to MBEs denoon- 
strate a steady increase over time from FY 1985 until 
FY 1995. There is a clear reduction in the total value 
of contracts awarded to MBEs after FY 1995. Not 
only was this reduction maintained over time, but 
additional reductions occurred for the next several 
years. Almost S400 million real dollars were awarded 
to MBEs in FY 1995. but MBEs were awarded only 
$100 million real dollars just two years later, a reduc- 
tion that lasted for four years. 

Some of the reductions in MBE funding can 
be explained by the fact that the amount aw^arded by 
Caltrans to all enterprises was reduced during the 
same time period. However, not only did the abso- 
lute level of funding decline, but the percentage of 
funds awarded to MBEs declined as well during the 
same time period. From FY 1985 through FY 1995, 
the percentage of total dollars awarded to MBEs in- 


creased from 10.7 percent to 19.3 percent, and even 
reached as high as 20.1 percent in FY 1994. However, 
there is a sharp decline after FY 1995, with total 
MBE participation never exceeding ten percent after 
FY 1997. 

During the nine years before the passage of 
Proposition 209, the percentage of awards to MBEs 
was 16.0 percent. However, that percentage signifi- 
cantly fell by more than half, to 7.9 percent for the 
nine years after the passage of Proposition 209. Of 
particular interest is FY 2002. This year had the high- 
est amount of money awarded by Caltrans, yet it was 
also the year that MBEs received the lowest propor- 
tion of awards (5.8%). Strong leadership and advocacy 
from business councils have encouraged discussion 
and activity to support the participation of MBEs to 
reverse this trend. 

The rate at which MBEs are awarded con- 
tracts has seen a steady decline over the past ten 
years. Between FY 1999 and FY 2005, the number of 
contracts awarded to MBEs was also reduced by 52 
percent, from 834 in FY 1999 to 400 in FY 2005 (see 


Table 3: Total number of Caltrans FHWA prime contracts and subcontracts to DBEs owned 
by contractors of color, by Fiscal Year 



Touii sample 

Mispanic/l-atino 

American 

African American 

Asian Pacific 
American 

Asian Indian 
American 

Native American 

FY i999t 

8.34 

486 

104 

128 

51 

65 

FY 2000^ 

66.1 

394 

55 

92 

60 

60 

FY 200r 

614 

373 

68 

57 

52 

64 

FY 2002^ 

499 

286 

52 

66 

44 

51 

FY 2003^ 

504 

310 

42 

68 

41 

43 

FY 2004t 

566 

256 

28 

10! 

112 

69 

FY 2005- 

400 

209 

41 

74 

35 

41 


Source: QuarierhHeporlo/DBfJAimrd.sDndCommimemf/rmFY 1999 -FY 2002 A UnifitrinHeimi of DBEAKiinl.r or Commiimtms and Pamenis from FY 2003 -FY 2005. 

' Coiurauls reprcsenl largely thoseawarded to male contractor.^ of color, though a small number of white disabled veterens and women may be included. 
= Comriicts repre.senl those awarded to male and female contractors of color. 
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Figure 2: Total number of Caltrans FHWA prime contracts and subcontracts to DBFs owned 
by contractors of color, by Fiscal Year 



Tola! Sample ' 9 ' ' HispanicLaiuto American ' ■ Asian Pacific American 

African American “ Native AmcricMi Asian Indian American 


Source: Quarterly Reporlof DBEAwarils and CommilmernfromFY 1999- FY20<G & Uniform Report of DBE Awards orCommirments and Payments from FY lOOlS- FY 2005. 

’ CoTilracts represent largely those awarded to male contractors of color, though a small number of while disabled veterens and women may be 
Included. 

* Contracts represent those awarded to male and female contractors of color. 


Table 3 & Figure 2)."'’ African American contractors 
saw the largest reduction in the number of contracts, 
from FY 1999 to FY 2005, 61 percent. Hispanic/Latino 
American contractors saw a 57 percent reduction, but 


‘ For FY 1999 ihroiigli FY 2002, data on the number of 
contracts by ethnicity was reported only for the group labeled 
“DDE," which largely consisted of men of color. A small number 
of white disabled veterans and women, both of color and white, 
arc also included, In FY 2003, the reporting structure was 
amended, and the data on the number of contracts by ethnicity 
include men and women of color only. 


held the most amount of contracts. Asian Indian 
American contractors experienced the least amount 
of reduction (31%), but also held the least amount 
of contracts overall. It is important to note that the 
number of contracts would likely have been reduced 
by even more than 52 percent if data from before FY 
1999 had been available, due to the reduction in total 
and relative real dollars awarded to MBEs between 
FY 1995 and FY 1997 that is not reflected in these 
numbers. ■ 
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Results: Survey 


DRC identified 3,269 certified MBEs in 1996, and 
contacted MBEs still operating today in order to as- 
sess their attitudes and opinions of the DBE program 
before and after 1996, as well as their current busi- 
ness situation.*'^ Specifically, for the DBE program. 


' Due So the low number of certified MBEs in 1996, Portuguese 
American-owned and Spanish American-owned MBEs were not 
investigated. 


DRC focused on lending programs, mentorship, tech- 
nical assistance, and pre-bidding conferences that 
MBEs W'ere offered as part of small business devel- 
opment, as well as outreach efforts that were offered 
by the state to MBEs. DRC also assessed the current 
contracts, revenues and employees of the MBEs. 

DRC identified L005 companies that were 
certified MBEs in 1996 and were either definitely or 


Table 4: Ethnic and sex breakdown of MBEs certified in 1996, in business in 2006, and contacted by DRC^ 



Number 
of certified 
MBEs in 1996 

fpcmmuige of total) 

Number of MBEs 
definitely or 
possibly still in 
business 

f percentage of total) 

DRC attempted 
to survey 

Completed survey 

Response rate 

Total sample 

3.269(100%) 

1,005 {100®/o) 

732 

100 

14% 

Hispanic/ 

Latino 

American 

1.253 (.38%) 

403 (40%) 

283 

28 

10% 

Asian Pacific 
American 

795 (24"/)) 

282 (28%.) 

173 

30 

17% 

African 

American 

765 (23%) 

209 (21%) 

189 

30 

16% 

Native 

American 

178 (5%) 

57 (6"/.) 

43 

8 

19% 

Asian Indian 
American 

178(5%) 

54(5%) 

44 

4 

9"/l> 

Portuguese 

American^ 

73 (2%) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

vSpanish 

American* 

27(1%) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Men 

2,782 (85%) 

869 (86%) 

640 

79 

12% 

Women 

487(15%) 

136(14%) 

92 

21 

23% 


Soum: Ih’panmeni o/Transporiaiion Disadfuniaged Business (DB), Siaie Woman Business Bninpme (SWBE). andSiaie Minority Business hnifiprise (SMBE) List (5 California 
Minority Business Enterprise Program Survey, Dherhmnalion Research Cenler. 2006. 

' Percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding. 

^ Due to the low number of certified MBH.s in 1996. Portuguese Amcrican-owned and Spanish American-owned MBEs were not investigated. 
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Table 5: Participation in the DBE program 



1 

Lending programs 

Mentorship opportunity 

Technical assistance 

Pre-bidding conferences 

Prc-96 

Posl-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

4% 

4% 

5% 

6% 

8% 

1 1% 

56% 

46Vi> 

Hispanic/Latino 

American 

4% 

0% 

4% 

4% 

QP/o 

4% 

38% 

38% 

Asian Pacific 
American 

OVo 

m'o 

7% 

3% 

10 % 

14% 

62% 

45% 

African 

American 

! I'Vi. 

7% 

7% 

10 % 

11 % 

14% 

64% 

54’M, 

Men 

4% 

4'M. 

6% 

5% 

9% 

12% 

55'M, 

46% 

Women 

5'M, 

5% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

10% 


45% 


Soime: Califorrtia Mimrily Business Enterprise Prop-am Sursey. Diserimmatiert Research Center. 2006. 


possibly still in business in 2006. DRC attempted to 
contact 732 of these companies, and received 100 
completed surveys, resulting in a response rate of 14 
percent for contacted businesses (see Table 4). The 
goal of completing at least 24 surveys with the three 
largest ethnic groups, Hispanic/Latino American, 
Asian Pacific American, and African American con- 
tractors, was met. 

Of the 1996 certified MBEs still in opera- 
tion today, Hispanic/Latino American-owned MBEs 
were the largest, both in 1996 and currently, fol- 
lowed by Asian Pacific American-owned and African 
American-owned MBEs. There was a significant ten- 
dency for Asian Pacific American-owned M BEs, and 
a trend for African American-owned MBEs, to be 
more likely to respond than the rest, particularly 
compared with Hispanic/Lalino American-owned 
MBEs. As a result, there were relatively similar num- 
bers of Hispanic/Latino American-owned (n=28), 
African American-owned (n=30) and Asian Pacific 
American-owned (n=30) MBEs in the survey sam- 
ple. There were eight Native American-owned and 
four Asian Indian American-owned MBEs that re- 


sponded to the survey.”* Although few MBEs were 
owned by women, a significantly higher response 
rate, almost double that of men-owned MBEs, re- 
sulted in a sample size of 21 women-owned MBEs. 
On average, MBEs had been in business for 22 years, 
with Hispanic/Latino American-owned and women- 
owned firms .slightly younger than the others. 

Lending Programs, Mentorship Opportunities, 
and Technical Assistance 

Few survey respondents participated in any lending 
programs, mentorship opportunities, or technical 
assistance, regardless of whether or not the opportu- 
nities were affiliated with the Caitrans DBE program 
(see Table 5). On average, no more than four percent 
of contractors of color had used a lending program, 
no more than six percent had taken advantage of any 
formal mentorship opportunity, and no more than 
11 percent had received any formal technical assis- 
tance, either before or after 1996. Of the contractors 
who utilized these programs, some were programs 


Due lo the smal! number of Asian Indian American- and 
Native American-owned .MUEs, survey results for these 
groups will not be presented. 
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offered by Caltrans, while others were programs of- 
fered by other agencies. However, due to low usage 
among our respondents, it was not possible to fur- 
ther subdivide the usage of these programs between 
Caltrans and non-Caitrans offered programs. 

Pre-Bidding Conferences 

Before 1996, the majority (56%) of the survey respon- 
dents were invited to attend pre-bidding conferences. 
Before 1996, Hispanic/Latino American contractors 
were signiiicantly less likely to be invited than other 
contractors of color. After 1996, however, there w'as a 
trend for contractors of color to receive few'er invita- 
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tions to pre-bidding conferences, with the invitation 
rate (46%o) dropping by ten percentage points. 

The number of pre-bidding conferences that 
contractors attended also decreased significantly, 
from 2.4 conferences per year before 1996 to 1.3 
conferences per year after 1996. African American 
contractors attended significantly more pre-bidding 
conferences per year than other contractors of color, 
both before 1996 (4.6 conferences per year) and after 
1996 (2.5 conferences per year). 

Outreach Efforts 

Overall, a majority of contractors reported being 
contacted by prime contractors as part of good faith 
efforts, both before 1996 {75%i) and after 1996 (70''/o) 
(see Table 6). Before 1996, on average, contractors re- 
ported that 13 percent of their revenue was the result 
of good faith efforts by prime contractors. However, 
the percent of revenue coming from this outreach 
evidenced a trend towards reducing after 1996, to 
nine percent of total revenue. Although not reaching 
significance, women-owned MBEs saw a trend of re- 
duced outreach and reduced revenue from good faith 
efforts, while mcn-owned MBEs evidenced a less pro- 


Table 6: Prime contractor outreach efforts 



Involvement in 
good faith efforts 

Percent of revenue wming fixam 
good faith cfforLs 

Percent of revenue eoming from 
good faith efforts 

{for those who received efforts) 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

75% 


13% 

9%« 

18% 

14%. 

Hispanic/Latino 

American 

77% 

85% 

r/o 

9%. 

11%. 

15%. 

Asian Pacific 
American 

83% 

72% 

n% 

11%. 

16% 

18% 

African American 

64'yi. 

64':^, 

18%. 

10%. 

32% 

14% 

Men 

78% 

74% 

11 %> 

9"A 

17% 

13% 

Women 

65% 

55% 

22% 

8% 

24%. 

18% 


Sourw: California Mliwriiy Buma.r Enurpriu Prop'am Surrey. Diseriminaiieti Research Cenier.JOVfi. 
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nounced trend. Contractors of coior also reported 
that these good faith outreach efforts were signifi- 
cantly less helpful after 1996 (2.1 on a 1 to 5 scale) as 
compared to before 1996 (2.5 on a 1 to 5 scale). 

DBE Program Utilization 

The most utilized aspect of the DBE program was 
targeted outreach efforts by prime contractors; 
more than two-thirds of contractors were contacted 


by prime contractors, both before and after 1996. 
Many contractors received invitations to pre-bidding 
conferences, with over 45 percent of contractors being 
invited, both before and after 1996. The other aspects 
of the DBE program, technical assistance, mentorship, 
and lending programs, were sparsely used. 

Interestingly, the aspects of the DBE pro- 
gram that were the most used before 1996 were the 
aspects that experienced the largest drop in usage af- 


Table 7: MBE program helpfulness - How helpful was the MBE program to: 



Helpfulness scale 
(all R items) 

Fiduciary scale 
(3 itarts) 

Obtain more credit? 

Qualify for loan 
program? 

More easily secure 
bonding? 


Prc-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Posl-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

i.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

Hispanic/Lalino 

American 

1.4 

1,4 

1.2 

1.1 



1.2 

1.1 

1,2 

1.1 

Asian Pacific 
American 

2.1 

1,9 

1.2 

1.2 



1.2 

1,2 

1.1 

1.1 

African 

American 

2.4 

2,2 

2.1 

3.0 

B 


2,1 

1.8 

1,8 

1,6 

Men 

1,9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1,4 

1.3 

1.3 

1,2 

Women 

2.4 

1,7 

1.4 

1.3 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 



Subcontract with 
prime contractors? 

Develop relationships 
with suppliers? 

Join or expand 
networks that nwdc 
it easier for firm to 
receive contracts? 

Develop a more 
extensive track 
record? 

Expand the scope of 
services provided? 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post'96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

I>re-96 

Posi-96 

Total sample 

2.4 

2.1 

1.6 

1,6 

2.1 

1.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

Hispanic/Latino 

American 

1,9 

1,9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1,6 

1.3 

1.4 

Asian Pacific 
American 

2.9 

2.6 

1.5 

1.4 

2.3 

2.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.0 

African 

American 

2,2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

Men 

2.3 

2.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

1,9 

2.1 

2,1 

2.0 

2.0 

Women 

2,8 

1,8 

2.3 

1.6 

3.0 

1.8 

2.6 

1.7 

2.8 

1.7 


Soune: California Minority Busimif hnlerprise Program Surm'. Dimiminaim Research Center, 2006. On a scale of I to 5. where I is "not at all helpful" and 5 is "very helpful." 
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ter 1996. In other words, while usage of mentorship 
opportunities, technical assistance, and lending pro- 
grams remained the same or showed trends towards 
increasing after 1996, the usage of targeted outreach 
efforts and pre-bidding conferences dropped by five 
to ten percentage points after 1996. Analyses indi- 
cated that all eight items measuring the helpfulness 
of the DBE program could be incorporated into one 
‘‘overall helpfulness” scale.''’ Additionally, a second 
“fiduciary helpfulness” subscale consisting of the 
three fiduciary-related items (helping with credit, 
loans, and bonds) could also be formed. Analyses of 
these two scales and the eight individual items found 
that, overall, respondents did not find the DBE pro- 
gram very helpful in the areas listed in the survey 
(see Table 7). Before 1996, overall helpfulness was 
only 2,0 on a 1 to 5 scale, with the highest scoring as- 
pect of the DBE program — help with subcontracting 
with prime contractors — only managing an aver- 
age of 2.4 on a 1 to 5 scale. The fiduciary aspects of 


r\ principal component analysis revealed two factors with 
eigenvalues over one. 
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the DBE program were seen as less helpful than the 
other aspects of the DBE program, both before and 
after 1996. 

After 1996, the overall helpfulness of the pro- 
gram was significantly reduced, down to 1.8. The two 
most helpful items, both relating to receiving contracts. 


Table 8: Challenges to working with the state - How much of a challenge was caused by: 



Qualilications 
or eligibility 
requirements 
needed to bid? 

Number of hours 
needed to prepare a 
bid or proposal for 
a public contract? 

Amount of lead 
time given to 
respond to a request 
for proposals? 

Getting the 
information 
required or ques- 
tions answered prior 
to the bid due date? 

Co.sts involved in 
submitting the 
required documents 
to be ccrtilled as 
an MBE? 

Pre--96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

3,0 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

2-8 


2.8 

2.8 

3.2 

3.2 

Hispanic/Latino American 

2.4 

2.5 

3.2 

3.1 

2.2 


— 

2,6 

3,1 

3.0 

Asian Pacific American 

3.1 

3.0 

|||||||BQ|H 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 

2-9 

2,7 

2.9 

3.0 

■African American 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.1 

3.2 

3,1 

2.8 

2.8 

3.6 

3.2 

Men 

3.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

2,8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.3 

3.2 

Women 

3.4 

3.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.4 

3.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

3.0 


Smme: CaHfyyniiJ MimmivBii'iimsKnierprixePropamSuney.Disfnmmiilionllestairh Caller. 2006. Ona scale of I lit 5. I is ''not a challenge all'' anils is "ill! extreme (•hallenge.'' 
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■'subcontracting with prime contractors” and “joining 
or expanding networks that made it easier to receive 
contracts” each declined significantly since 1996, while 
other items showed reduction trends. 

On the whole Hispanic/Latino American con- 
tactors found the DBE program, including fiduciary- 
and contract-related aspects significantly less helpful, 
both before and after 1996, while African American 
contractors found the DBE program more helpful, 
particularly the fiduciary-related aspects. Female con- 
tractors of color found the DBE program to be sig- 
nificantly less helpful over time relative to their male 
counterparts. 

Overall, respondents reported that each of 
the difficulties they experienced with the state was 
moderately challenging (see Table 8). There were no 
significant changes in attitude after 1996. The chal- 
lenges that received the highest scores were: 1) the 
number of hours needed to prepare a bid or proposal 
for a public contract, and 2) the costs involved to be 
certified as an MBE/DBE. 

Before 1996, the amount of lead time given 
to a request for proposals was less of an issue for 
Hispanic/Lalino American contractors but more of 
an issue for African American contractors. Female 
contractors of color found the amount of lead time 
given to be increasingly challenging. 


Before 1996, Hispanic/Latino American 
contractors found the qualification/eligibiiity require- 
ments for a bid to be more difficult than did African 
American and other contractors of color. African 
American contractors found the costs associated with 
DBE certification, as well as the number of hours 
needed to prepare a bid or proposal, to be easier over 
time. 

State of the Minority Business Enterprise 

For the surveyed MBEs, the period after 1996 evi- 
denced some modest gains in growth, with the total 
number of contracts increasing significantly, and 
the number of employees holding steady (see Table 
9). However, while men-owned MBEs advanced, 
women-owned MBEs did not. Over time, women 
showed a significant relative worsening in the num- 
ber of contracts compared to men-owned MBEs, and 
the same pattern of results for the number of em- 
ployees. Hispanic/Latino American-owned MBEs 
showed significantly more growth than Asian Pacific 
American-owned MBEs, resulting in a significantly 
larger number of employees today, 

The vast majority of MBEs reported that the 
number or type of services they offer— -such as ce- 
ment pouring, heavy equipment rental, or structural 
engineering — had increased or stayed the same since 


Table 9: Number of employees and contracts 



Number of employees 
{median) 

Number of employees 

Number of total contracts 

(median ) 

Number of total contracts 
(mean) 


Pre-96 

Posl-96 

Prc-9C> 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

6 

7 

20 

22 

20 

20 

57 

67 

Hi.spanic/Lalino American 


9.5 

20 

33 

25 

20 

46 

61 

Asian Pacific American 



8 


20 

22.5 

8! 

88 

African American 

6 

6 

32 

21 

6.5 

10 

22 

31 

Men 


8 

22 

26 

20 

20 

64 

77 

Women 

5 

3 

7 

5 

15 

10 

27 

17 


Source: California Minority Businesi Enterprise Program Surrey. Discrimmiion Research Center, 2006. 
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Table 10: Number of services and percent of contracts and revenue from Caltrans 



Number of ser\'ices offered 
{ relative to 1996) 

Percent of contracts coming 
from Caltrans 

Percent of revenue coming 
from Caltrans 

Percent 
ofiering fewer 

Percent 
offering same 

Percent 
offering more 

Pre-96 

Post-96 : 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

9% 

54% 

37% 

7% 

4% i 

12% 

6% 

Hispanic/Latino 

American 

0% 

44% 

56% 

!% 

0"/o 1 

5% 

3% 

Asian Padlic 
American 

O’M) 

69% 

31% 

8% 

!()■% 

1 6% 

1 1% 

African 

American 

22'M) 

44% 

33% 

8% 

O'M. 

14% 

2% 

Men 

8% 

52% 

40% 

5% 

3% 

8‘M. 

5% 

Women 

11% 

63"/<. 

26% 

15% 

9% 

28% 

10% 


Source: Californio Minority Business Enterprise Program Stirrey. Disfrimination Research Center, 2006. 


1996 (see Table 10). On average, 37 percent of the sur- 
vey respondents offered more services and 54 percent 
offered the same number of services. For African 
American-owned MBEs, 22 percent reported offering 
fewer services, a significantly higher rate than that of 
the Hispanie/Latino American-owned or Asian Pacific 
American-owned MBEs, of which none reported of- 
fering fewer services. African American-owned MBEs 
were only 30 percent of the sample, but represented 80 
percent of the MBEs who reported offering fewer ser- 
vices. Hispanic/Latino American-owned MBEs saw 
the most growth, with 56 percent offering more services 
currently as compared to 1996, significantly more than 
the other MBEs. A.sian Pacific American-owned MBEs 
were significantly more likely than other MBEs to re- 
port offering the same number of services. 

MBEs saw a significant reduction in the per- 
centage of revenue and a trend towards reduction in 
contracts that came from Caltrans since 1996. Before 
1996, woraen-owned MBfJis received a significantly larg- 
er number of contracts and percentage of their revenue 


from Caltrans relative to men-owned MBEs in 1996. 
However, a significant 66 percent reduction in revenue 
and a trend evidencing a 42 percent reduction in the 
percentage of contracts coming from Caltrans resulted 
in men- and womcn-owned MBEs receiving equal pro- 
portions of contracts and revenue from Caltrans. 

Currently, Asian Pacific American-owned 
MBEs receive significantly more of their revenue 
from Caltrans than other MBEs, and they showed a 
significant relative increase in the percentage of con- 
tracts coming from Caltrans compared to African 
American-owned MBEs. 

Survey Limitations 

Caution should be used in interpreting the results of 
this survey since only .surviving MBEs were examined. 
The experiences of MBEs that did not survive may be 
different from those that survived. Additionally, with 
a response rate of 14 percent, it is not possible to draw 
strong inferences for the entire sample of surviving 
MBEs. ■ 
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Results: MBE Focus Groups and Interviews 


The goal of the focus groups and interviews was to 
provide an opportunity for MBE-owners to discuss 
the impact of Proposition 209 on public contracting in 
California's transportation construction industry. To 
measure this impact, questions were posed in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

• The culture of the construction industry: What as- 
pects of the construction industry are not directly 
related to race or ethnicity, but could have an im- 
pact on contractors of color? 

• The business challenges for MBEs: What are the 
main challenges for MBEs when establishing a 
business in the transportation construction in- 
dustry? 

• The federal DBE program: What benefits and 
challenges exist for MBEs regarding California’s 
implementation of the federal DBE program? 

• The impact of Proposition 209: What was the 
impact of Proposition 209? Were there any 
collateral effects? 

• MBE survival strategies: What are some of the 
main reasons why so many MBEs who were 
in operation in 1996 are not alive today? What 
strategies contribute to the survival and/or lon- 
gevity of MBEs? 

The Culture of the Construction Industry 

Participants agreed that it is the general culture of 
the construction industry for prime contractors to 
operate within a virtually indestructible “good old 
boy” network that values personal relationships. 
Participants also reported that it is more beneficial 
for an MBE to be a prime contractor and thereby 
avoid relying on other companies to provide con- 
tracts. In general, people in this industry reward 
people they know and trust with work. Participants 
reported that collusion is perceived as a part of the 
industry culture and that forming meaningful re- 
lationships with other prime bidders or awarding 


agencies Is essential. Without these relationships, 
businesses cannot survive in this industry. 

The Business Challenges for MBEs 

Participants indicated that there are many obstacles 
to success for MBE.S. Securing bonding, financing, 
and insurance were reported as the most challeng- 
ing aspects of operating a business. Because many 
MBEs are small businesses and subcontractors, they 
rely on working with prime contractors. Slow pay- 
ment from awarding agencies and prime contractors 
was also identified as a major barrier for MBEs, 
many of whom tend to be small businesses that need 
prompt payment to cover necessary expenses. Cash 
flow problems w'ere considered common barriers 
for MBEs, largely due to the owners’ relative in- 
experience operating a business. Participants also 
reported that they have personally been confronted 
with negative stereotypes about MBEs being “under- 
performers” or “inefficient.” This can be overcome 
by developing relationships with prime contractors 
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and/or awarding agencies and efficiently produc- 
ing high quality work. Still, these relationships can 
only be fostered if an MBE has the time and money 
to invest in this type of outreach. While DBE pro- 
grams provided incentives for bids that included 
the participation of MBEs, participants noted that 
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breach of contract was 
also a common challenge. 

While MBEs may have 
been used to secure bids, 
participants reported that 
many MBEs never ac- 
tually conducted their 
contracted work on a 
project. Participants also 
reported that the private 
industry was more in- 
clined to work with firms 
that have the ability to 
work regionally or nation- 
ally, which is beyond the 
capacity of many MBEs. 

The Federal DBE Progzam 

Participants agreed that the most valuable aspect of 
the federal DBE program was that it opened a door 
for MBEs by providing a needed incentive for prime 
contractors to “pick up the phone.” Participants also 
agreed that every project builds a resume. As such, 
one of the most valuable aspects of the DBE pro- 
grams offered by Caltrans was that these programs 
encouraged utilization by providing announcements 
for jobs, thereby helping people of color gain access 
to opportunities that might not have otherwise been 
shared with them in a timely manner. 

Participants criticized several aspects of the 
DBE programs as well. Large firms did not enthusi- 
astically support these programs, so MBEs were often 
given late notification about bidding opportunities and 
good faith efforts were often haphazardly implement- 
ed. The programs only marginally opened the door to 
MBEs: the “good old boy" network is still the prevail- 
ing culture in construction. The programs also did not 
effectively address many of the business challenges for 
MBEs, such as slow payment or bonding and financ- 
ing issues. Participants reported that there was little 
to no enforcement regarding prompt payment and no 
formal mechanism to address the attitude that MBEs 


were “lucky to be here” 
and should not complain. 

Participants also 
noted that DBE pro- 
grams incorporated a 
significant amount of 
“hand-holding,” which did 
not encourage MBE own- 
ers to learn the business 
aspects of their industry. 
Instead, participants in- 
dicated that many MBEs, 
though highly skilled 
in their crafts, were en- 
couraged to compete for 
business on a “second- 
tier" as subcontractors with large, prime firms that, 
in general, do not mentor MBEs in business. Without 
addressing the business development of MBE firms 
through education, DBE programs were perceived by 
many of the participants as contributing to the nega- 
tive stereotypes that follow MBEs in the construction 
industry. Perceived as a “hurdle system” to label busi- 
nesses owned by people of color, participants reported 
that prime contractors continue to view these pro- 
grams as “subservient” and therefore use their power 
and leverage to withhold payment and set up MBEs 
for failure. Participant.s agreed that they should be 
evaluated not by whether they are people of color, but 
rather, on the merit of their skill, work, and reputation. 
Participants agreed that the promise of equal access to 
bids would provide this opportunity. 

The Impact of Proposition 209 

Participants agreed that for those MBE firms that re- 
lied on the race-conscious DBE measures to provide 
opportunities for contracts, the effects of Proposition 
209 were more pronounced. For those participants 
whose firms did rely on subcontracts with prime 
companies (due to special trade or other reasons). 
Proposition 209 eliminated the incentives for prime 
contractors to call them. Participants reported that 
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Results: MBE Focus Groups uid Interviews 


many prime companies interpreted Proposition 209 
as a reason to avoid working with MBEs altogether. 
This forced a number of MBE firms to downsize ser- 
vices and lay off employees, both of which impacted 
these firms' ability to compete. 

Participants were split on the personal impact 
of Proposition 209. While a number of participants 
indicated that after the proposition passed, they W'ere 
virtually shut out of the business by prime contrac- 
tors, others reported that they suffered no negative 
impact as a result ofProposition 209. For those whose 
businesses were not harmed by Proposition 209, the 
main reason was that they had formed relationships 
with awarding agencies or prime contractors that 
gave them equal opportunity to compete with other 
prime contractors. Participants who reported no im- 
pact were also more likely to be prime bidders on 
contracts. 

Participants agreed that there w'ere collateral 
impacts of Proposition 209 that included unemploy- 
ment as a result of lay-offs, fewer resources for 
immigrant communities to learn English, fewer re- 


sources to support local organizations, and negative 
health outcomes as a result of stress. Participants re- 
ported that Proposition 209 did not fix the problem 
of unequal access to competitive bids; instead, it re- 
inforced the system of exclusion that already existed 
and strengthened lingering preconceptions about 
the work product of people of color. Participants 
interpreted race-neutra! strategies to encourage 
MBE participation as a signal that little to no people 
of color would be awarded public contracts post- 
Proposition 209. Race-neutral strategies were viewed 
as a strategy to strengthen the "good old boy” net- 
work by ignoring the legacy of racial di.scrimination. 

MBE Survival Strategies 

While participants acknowledged that many small 
businesses fail, they also noted that the federal DBE 
program has never fulfilled the promise of equal ac- 
cess to contracts. Participants also reported that a 
lack of business savvy on the part ofmany MBEs con- 
tributes to their failure. A lack of access to bonding 
and financing coupled with the demands of build- 
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ing networks where their presence is not necessarily themselves to developing relationships with indi- 

encouraged often proves fatal for MBEs. Below is a viduals, companies, and public agencies. ■ 

summary of the survival strategies used by MBEs in 
California's transportation construction industry: 

• Expand services: MBEs reported that expanding 
the type of services offered generates new busi- 
ness and allows for the type of flexibility required 
to survive. 

• Become a part of the network: MBEs consis- 
tently reported that building relationships with 
granting agencies and prime contractors is es- 
sential to the survival of any construction busi- 
ness. Participants reported that through formal 
business associations and boards, MBEs can 
directly combat many of the challenges that im- 
pede progress for businesses owned by people of 
color. 

• Build capacity: MBEs reported that in order to 
survive, firms owned by people of color need to 
utilize basic business development practices to 
invest in their own companies so as to support 
their ability to work on projects in other cities and 
communities (including those outside of Califor- 
nia). and to compete as a prime contractor. 

• Promote the business model of diversity: MBEs 
reported that many prime contractors, once they 
recognize the business benefit of working with 
people of color, respond favorably to fostering re- 
lationship with MBEs. 

• Contract with the private sector: Though many 
MBEs reported that access to contracts in the pri- 
vate sector was often as challenging as those in 
the public sector, contracts with private industries, 
including individual clients, were seen as a strat- 
egy to sustain their business. 

• Be persistent: MBEs agn^d that in order to survive, 
an owner must be persistent. Participants agreed 
that MBEs should seek every opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their ability to perform well and commit 
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Yerba Buena Engineering & Construction, Inc. 


A native of San Franci.sco, Miguel Galarza grew 
up wanting to be an architect. While he was 
discouraged by counselors who thought he 
should pursue manual labor, Miguel remained fo- 
cused. He had a passion for building things with his 
hands, so at age 14, Miguel started working in con- 
struction— formally learning a craft that he thought 
might aid his dream of one day becoming an architect. 
When he heard that Chinese for Affirmative Action, 
a civil rights and advocacy organization, was look- 
ing for people to participate in a citywide carpenter 
apprenticeship program, he signed up. For six years, 
Miguel worked to hone his skills, but a personal loss 
forced him to change his objective from a focus on 
learning the craft to a focus on management and 
ownership, 

While studying construction management, 
Miguel was offered a position as a junior project man- 
ager/estiraator with an MBR-cerlified firm that he felt 
would give him practical experience, on-the-job train- 
ing. and opportunity for growth. For two yeans he 
worked with this firm before leaving to become a se- 
nior project manager for a DBE-certificd firm in San 
Francisco. Licensed in 1996. Miguc! honed many of 
his skills during the nine years that he worked with 
this firm. However, his concern began to grow when 
he noticed that this firm was increasingly reliant on 
the DBE program to provide contracts. He realized 
that the firm was a ‘‘DBE baby"— a firm born from the 
owner's enthusiasm about potential opportunities that 
might come from prime contractors being required to 
subcontract or work with firms owned by women and 
people of color. This firm worked almost exclusively 
through the DBE program. When Proposition 209 
passed and racc-consciou,s sel-a.side programs in the 


state ended, this firm became unstabie, primarily be- 
cause the owner's business model had been to rely on 
the DBE program for its business and growth. 

In San Francisco, a city known to be progres- 
sive on a number of social justice issues, the impact of 
Proposition 209 took time to materialize. For a while, 
a number of prime firms, many of which were owned 
by white males, continued to work with MBEs. These 
firms understood that it was in their best business- 
and community-interest to cultivate a relation.ship 
with MBH firms and to foster their opporlunilie,s for 
business development. Still. Miguel, was uncomforl- 
abie with the business model of relying on the DBE 
program to provide contracts that would sustain 
his business. He understood that the federal DBE 
program was designed to open the door for MBEs, 
and that they should serve as training wheels, not 
permanent fixtures to sustain the life of a business en- 
terprise. Finding flaw with any business model that 
would wrap its existence around the race-conscious 
programs, and motivated by a desire to allow his hard 
work and expertise to generate wealth for him and his 
family, he decided it w^as lime for a change. 

In 2002, Miguel launched out and founded 
Yerba Buena Engineering and Construction, a heavy 
engineering construction firm. Using the DBE pro- 
gram to make initial contact with granting agencie.s, 
Miguel actively pursued and won prime contracting 
bids. Once those bids were W’on. Miguel focused on 
completing the job, fulfilling the terms of the contract, 

and meeting and sometime,s exceeding- the goals of 

the contract. Determined not to use the DBE program 
as a “profit center." Miguel also focused on developing 
relationships w'ith granting agencies and other prime 
contractors. Turning professional relationships into 
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mentorship opportunities. Miguel learned successful 
business strategies from a number of major compa- 
nies. For six years, he was coached on how to support 
the basic business practices that could foster growth 
in his organization. Advice such as "leave the profit in 
the company instead of using it as a personal profit,” 
“learn accounting and always pay your taxes on time,” 
and “bid as a prime contractor” became part of his 
organizational mantra. He knew that his access to 
this kind of “know-how” was rare. Prime contractors 
do not make a practice of showing MBEsS the tricks of 
the trade, strategics that may turn many of them into 
.serious competitors. So, to him, the advice gleaned 

He knew that his 
access to this kind of 
“know-how” 
was rare. 

from these relationships was more valuable than 
the diversity goals articulated through the various 
DB.E programs in which he had participated. Miguel 
worked hard, took smaller projects so that he would 
not have to wait years to see a profit, and left money 
in the bank so that he could bond. Within a year of 
founding, Yerba Buena Engineering and Construction 
had three employees and earned S.‘500,000 in revenue. 
In 2006. Yerba Buena Engineering and Construction 
employed 30 people and earned over $7 million in 
revenue. These lessons combined to serve as his real- 
world PhD — earning him not only the business savvy 
to expand his business model beyond the scope of the 


DBE program, but also providing him with the clout 
in the community to share his strategic.s with others. 

In 2003, Miguel Joined the hoard of the San 
Francisco Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, In 2005, 
Miguel was elected as its Vice President. That year, 
he also won California Businessman of the Year, and 
in 2006 he was nominated for the California Small 
Business Administration's award for Businessman of 
the Year. He recognizes that many MBEs are crafts- 
men. and his mentorship emphasizes the business of 
creating a Minority Business Enterprise. He coach- 
es other MBEs on how to overcome the pitfalls that 
often contribute to their failure. He helps them un- 
derstand how to make money hy performing quickly 
and efficiently, and by understanding the dynamics 
and importance of maintaining a cash How. He helps 
them channel their passion for the work such that they 
do not have to rely on special programs, but rather, to 
cultivate personal and professional relationships that 
can lead to the creation of new opportunities. 

For Miguel, the impact of Proposition 209 was 
more visible among those who would have been his 
competitors— those who, in their reliance on the race- 
conscious DBE program, may not have been able to 
survive in an industry run on personal relationships. 
Unlike many MBEs he has known over the years, his 
phone did not stop ringing as a result of Proposition 
209 because he had developed relationships that could 
weather the storm. Still, he recognizes that without the 
DBE program, and its incentives to make contracting 
agencies look in his direction, he would likely have 
been initially shut out of the proces.s, standing on the 
other side of a door that remains dosed to many peo- 
ple of color struggling to realize their dreams of equal 
opportunity and prosperity. ■ 
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Robert Wilson 
Wilson Electrical Company 



R aised in Fiinl, Michigan, Robert Wilson came 
to California in 1981 searching for a place 
among a developing niche of contractors do- 
ing work with the oil rigs in Martinez. As a member of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Robert worked for several years as an industrial elec- 
trician. His reputation as a skilled electrician led him 
to many projects. In 1984. he decided to start his own 
business, so he took the test to become a contractor 
and immediately began looking for work. He also 
immediately certified as an MBE: firm with Caltrans 
and every other major contracting agency in the San 
Francisco and East Bay areas. 

Robert’s first major subcontract award was for 
$112,000 to work with the San Francisco Airport. 1 le 
was told that certain bonding agencies had relation- 
ships with MBE contractors and that he should go to 
these institutions to secure bonding for the project. 
When Robert went to secure a bond with the agency 
that was designated through the DBE program, the 
agent looked at him and responded. “Here comes 
another one.” and then moments later, denied the re- 
quest. Robert thought the statement was curious, but 
did not pursue the issue at that time. Instead, he went 
back to the genera! contractor and explained that he 
could not secure bonding. The general contractor did 
not make an issue of it and allowed Robert to proceed. 
Still nagged by the agent's comment, Robert went 
back to see if he could secure bonding after he had 
already completed half of the project. This time, his 
request was only for $.'50,000, which was immediately 
approved. When Robert inquired about why he was 
denied the first time, he was shocked by the response. 
Subcontracting MBE firms. Robert was told, were 
subject to limited funding — up to S.50.000. In other 


words, the agency approved by the DBE program 
generally would not approve loans over S50.000 for 
subcontracting MBE firms. Robert interpreted this 
as a way to keep MBE subcontractors from ever com- 
peting for the bigger projects. He stopped working 
through this bonding agency when he realized that 
through other agencies, he was able to secure a bond 
for SIOO.OOO or more. 

Securing funding continued to be a problem 
for Robert. He quickly realized that securing fund- 
ing for his business was more of an obstacle than 
originally anticipated. Still, he wanted to pursue 
business development in what he thought was the 
American way — he‘d go to a bank for a loan. When 
he was awarded a $400,000 contract through the San 
Francisco Airport, he again attempted to secure a 
bond, this time more prepared for what awaited him 
at the financial institutions. Understanding many of 
the obstacles that prevent African Americans from 

securing loans, he stacked his team comprised of an. 

attorney, an insurance agent, and a bonding agent 

with white males, thinking that might buffer him 
from any racially-motivated negative preconceptions. 
Together, they entered the bank, hoping to secure a 
loan for $200,000. When the attorney introduced the 
team and indicated that they were there to secure a 
loan to support the development of Wilson Electrical 
Company, they were told that Robert would have to 
provide collateral. At that moment, Robert’s attorney 
closed his book and motioned for Robert and the rest 
of the team to leave the bank. Once outside, the attor- 
ney told Robert that he had regularly secured loans 
for his white clients with comparable credentials 
without any opposition from the bank or requests 
for collateral. In this climate. Robert continued to 
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fight for the survival for his business. His expertise 
and reputation as a skilled electrician followed him, 
and his business did grow. In 1.995, at the height of his 
business, Robert’s company earned revenue in excess 
of S600,000 a year and employed more than 20 electri- 
cians, many of whom were also African American. 

Then, in 1996, Proposition 209 passed, and 
Robert immediately began to feel the elTects. Right 
away, he heard rumors that “minorities were m 
longer needed" had been written on Caitrans speci- 
fication booklets, and that prime contractors had 
begun to circulate materials that indicated ways to 
avoid contacting people of color for bids on projects. 
After 1996, Robert noticed that the number of calls 
from prime contractors began to decline. He noticed 
a steady rejection of his bids. In one instance, he 
watched as his bid for an Alameda County project 
wa.s “shopped around” to competitors. After working 
on the Cypress Freeway in 1999. Robert decided to 
bid on work for the Bay Bridge. He submitted what he 
thought was a competitive bid, but ended up not being 
the low bidder. Then, he learned that Caitrans issued 
an addendum to prime contractors indicating that 
they would receive $500,000 to submit a bid for the 
contract, while subcontractors, many of which were 
MBE firms, did not receive any money. To Robert, 
this wa.s a clear signal, He decided to stop “spinning 
his wheels.” and has not submitted a bid on Caitrans 
projects since. Robert continued to make efforts to 
generate business for his company, but few' resulted 
in actual contracts. Prime contractors seemed to feel 
that they did not need him anymore, and therefore, 
closed the door of opportunity. 

Gradually. Robert had to lay off his employ- 
ees, strap on his tool belt and start doing work himself. 


He adjusted the focus of his company, moving from 
industrial electric projects to residential projects. In 
2004, his business eventually hit a low, earning only 
$40,000. Robert was evicted from his apartment and 
could barely survive. Robert persevered, knowing 

Then, in 1996, Proposition 209 
passed, and Robert immediately 
began to feel the effects. 

he could turn things around. Two major electrical 
engineering companies tapped him for mentorship 
and began working with him to reinvigorate his busi- 
ness. His reputation landed him in the executive offices 
of these major companies, earning him the gift of their 
business savvy— -savvy that has helped Robert breathe 
life into a company that was once on life-support. 

Robert attributes the survival of his business 
to his belief in God, his knowledge of the trade, his 
ability to he flexible, and his ability to live with 
minimal resources. While he knows that Proposition 
209 ended the primary strategy used to get prime 
contractors to pay attention to small firms that were 
owned by people of color, he also learned, as a result 
of Proposition 209, that “busine.ss has no color.” From 
his experience of success, loss, and rebuilding, Robert 
has identified stumbling blocks and shown a way to 
break dowm the financial barriers that keep MBEs 
fromvsucccedingaspubliccontractors, and established 
himself as a survivor, in more ways than one. ■ 
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Discussion 


Overall, themes from the four data collection meth- 
ods — MBE survival and award access, survey, focus 
groups, and contractor profiles — highlight consis- 
tent themes that clarify how MBEs were affected 
by the impact of Proposition 209 and other anti-af- 
firmative action measures. There are clear negative 
repercussions from Proposition 209 — both Caltrans 
and the MBEs themselves reported that Caltrans 
utilized MBEs less frequently after Proposition 209. 
However, many of the surviving MBEs reported 
that on the whole they did not see dramatic changes 
to their business models, their business growth, or 
their perceptions of the federal DBE program after 
Proposition 209. 

Surviving MBEs did not tend to place a high 
value on most aspects of the race-conscious DBE 
program. Since the federal DBE program was, in 
general, only modestly utilized and valued by these 
firms, little room was left for negative effects due to 
Proposition 209 and other anti-affirmative action 
measures. Of most value to surviving MBEs were the 
aspects of the DBE program that provided assistance 
with networking, such as outreach and pre-bidding 
conferences. These components, as the most utilized 
and valued aspects of the DBE program both before 
and after 1996, are perceived by surviving MBEs as 
key to making public bidding processes fair. As sup- 
ported by the qualitative data presented in this report, 
MBEs do not want to rely on a race-conscious DBE 
program; instead they seek to remedy a history of 
racial discrimination through a facilitation of equal 
opportunity and access to business development and 
bids. Of greatest emphasis has been outreach and 
pre-bidding conferences; however, since 1996, these 
networking efforts have tapered off considerably. 

On average, the surviving MBEs that were 
surveyed had matured positively since 1996. Overall, 
these MBEs grew in terms of the number of employees, 
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and most are now offer- 
ing the same, or more, 
services than in 1996. 

For these MBEs, expand- 
ing their type of services 
was the primary strategy 
used to survive decreases 
in outreach following 
Proposition 209. This 
helped them to maintain 
a steady number of total 
contracts from private and public sources between 
1996 and 2006, a time in which DBEs experienced 
less business with Caltrans. Surveyed contractors re- 
ported that the percentage of revenue coming from 
Caltrans has dropped since 1996, with a downward 
trend in the percentage of contracts as well. These 
observations are consistent with Caltrans awards 
data confirming that the number of contracts and to- 
tal revenue awarded to MBEs has dropped since the 
mid-1990s, with the percentage of awards secured 
by MBEs being reduced by over 50 percent, from 
16.0 percent of total awards in the years preceding 
Proposition 209 to 7.9 percent of total awards in the 
years following the passage of Proposition 209. DRC 
found that although MBEs always received over ten 
percent of total revenne before 1996 {with the per- 
centage reaching as high as 20.1 percent in FY 1994), 
participation by MBEs never reached ten percent of 
revenue awarded after 1996. 

Women-owned and African American-owned 
MBEs fared more poorly over the last ten years than 
the other MBEs. Women-owned MBEs consistently 
show'ed a pattern of shrinking business; the num- 
ber of employees, the total number of contracts, and 
the percentage of contracts and revenues obtained 
from Caltrans all demonstrated patterns of poorer 
outcomes relative to men-owned MBEs. Though 


w'omen-owned MBEs 
may have found DBE 
programs more useful 
before 1996 than men- 
owned MBEs, their 
perceptions of helpful- 
ness were reduced in the 
past ten years. 

Though African 
American-owned MBEs 
showed some prosper- 
ity. these firms still consistently showed a pattern of 
poorer outcomes relative to other MBEs. Although 
several of the trends did not reach the traditional level 
of significance, African American-owned MBE firms 
were often on the worse-off end in measures of health 
for their enterprises. African American-owned MBEs 
were also significantly more likely to have decreased 
the number of services offered, rather than expanding 
like many of their peers. The evidence in this report, 
as exemplified in the contractor profile of Mr. Robert 
Wilson, appears to show that many African American- 
owned MBEs are struggling to stay afloat. ■ 
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Recommendations : 

Strategies for Providing Equal Opportunity 


Public contracts remain unavailable to a consid- 
erable portion of people of color in California’s 
transportation construction industry. Data consis- 
tently demonstrate the under-representation of these 
firms among those that are awarded public c<)nlracts, 
and barriers continue to keep MBEs from equal access 
to competitive prime-and sub-contracts. This study 
finds significant barriers for contractors of color who 
seek to participate on equal footing with their white 
counterparts in California’s public transportation 
construction industry. To ensure equal opportunity 
for MBEs seeking public contracts in California’s 
transportation construction industry, DRC recom- 
mends increased attention and action in four primary 
areas, including 1) equal opportunity programming, 

2) capacity of businesses owned by people of color, 

3) advocacy for the business model of diversity, and 

4) continuation of research on the impact of anti-af- 
firmative action laws and policies. 

Equal Opportunity Programming 

The findings of this report suggest that while MBEs 
do not perceive Caltrans’ implementation of the fed- 
eral race-conscious DBE program as perfect, there 
were specific components that were considered ef- 
fective elements to improve MBE access to public 
contracts. Standards set by the Croson decision have 
resulted in a generation of disparity studies that con- 
sistently provide evidence of MBE underutilization, 
further sustaining the life of many race-conscious 
DBE programs. While Proposition 209 remains in ef- 
fect, legal challenges to these types of programs are 
likely to continue in California. As noted earlier in 
this report, at the time of this study, Caltrans commis- 
sioned a disparity study to determine whether there 
is a legal justification to continue implementing the 
federal race-conscious DBE program in California. 
Nevertheless, the findings of this study reflect the 


need for a specific, race-conscious strategy to ensure 
equal opportunity to compete for public contracts 
in California’s transportation construction industry 
Specific recommendations are as follows; 

• Recommeniiation: Public agencies should develop 
a new equal opportunity program that empha- 
sizes the most useful aspects of the race-conscious 
DBE program and incorporates new strategies 
to involve people of color. For example, public 
agencies should consider sending opportunity an- 
nouncements by mail to all contractors instead of 
using the Internet as the main outreach tool. Public 
agencies should also advertise opportunities in the 
ethnic media in order to reach communities of col- 
or. Other components of a new' program to facili- 
tate MBE acces.s to opportunities should include 
articulated diversity goals and dollar amounts for 
underrepresented racial and ethnic gj'oups as well 
as tailored strategies to enforce these goals. These 
recommendations are important to ensure that 
outreach efforts are more than just good faith 
efforts; instead, these efforts must be indicative 
of equal opportunity among California's diverse 
communities. 

• Recommendation: Public agencies should develop 
equal opportunity programming that includes 
formal relationships with ethnic local, regional, 
and statewide chapters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to host pre-bidding conferences so that op- 
portunities are shared with business enterprises 
connected to networks that include strong repre- 
sentation from people of color. A stronger pres- 
ence of people of color on the business councils 
and boards of major government granting agen- 
cies, contractor associations, and unions is also 
key to developing a climate in which open dia- 
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logue and strategic planning can ensure the devel- 
opment and implementation of strategies to pro- 
vide MBEs with the equal opportunity to receive 
public contracts. 

• Recommendation: Public agencies should change 
the nomenclature of equal opportunity programs 
to support a positive view of diversity as a busi- 
ness model, Being labeled a “Disadvantaged Busi- 
ness Enterprise'’ is not appealing to any entrepre- 
neur, especially MBEs, which are already plagued 
by negative racial stereotypes that impede their 
efforts to compete on equal standing with their 
white counterparts. For example, private indus- 
try has implemented its equal opportunity eflbrts 
through “Diversity Business Enterprise” pro- 
grams and goals. 

• Recommendation: Public agencies should devel- 
op equal opportunity programming that includes 
routine, yet random, assessments of fairness in 
the bidding process. MBEs reported collusion, 
“bid-rigging,” and other illegal practices that 
undermine MBE access to public contracts. A 
routine audit of practices should minimize the 
prevalence of these activities. 

Capacity of Businesses 
Owned by People of Color 

The findings of this report suggest that while MBEs 
are subject to unequal access to public contracts, other 
factors also impact whether they are free to compete 
in California’s transportation construction indus- 
try, Capacity is an important predictor of whether a 
business will succeed or fail in the construction in- 
dustry. For example, the number of Small Business 
Enterprises (SBEs) has also decreased in the past ten 


years,"® experiencing a survival rate of approximate- 
ly 30 percent, which is similar to that of the 1996 
certified MBEs. As most MBEs are small business 
enterprises, their ability to sustain their capacity 
is critical. While Proposition 209 ended race-con- 
scious efforts to level the playing field for businesses 
owned by people of color, any effort to enforce equal 
opportunity must include strategies designed to build 
the capacity of these busine.ss enterprises. Specific 
recommendations are as follows; 

• Recommendation: Public agencies should imple- 
ment strong enforcement strategies at public 
transportation agencies to ensure prompt pay- 
ment of contractors at the agency or prime con- 
tracting level, and at the sub-contracting level. 


Office of Small Business and DVBli Ceilificaiion: 
Firms Certified in 19d6. 
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Recommendations 


• Recommendation: Public agencies should invest 
in technical assistance for businesses owned by 
people of color. In partnership with nonprofit 
.small business development corporations, pub- 
lic agencies should provide technical assistance 
in areas of securing loans and bonds, entrepre- 
neurial training and other educational services 
for small businesses owned by people of color. 
To reach a greater number of MBEs, public 
agencies should also establish satellite offices 
in communities of color that provide technical 
assistance (e.g., information regarding opportu- 
nity announcements, financial lending programs, 
various insurance options for subcontractors) to 
businesses in the community. 

• Recommendation: Public agencies should partner 
with ethnic Chamber of Commerce chapters, ap- 
prenticeship programs, and community colleges 
at the regional and local level to sponsor work- 
shops on the business of construction. Many 


The data iii this report capture 
trends from MBEs that survived 
after Proposition 209; however, 
they do not capture trends 
and barriers for those whose 
businesses failed 


contractors understand the craft of construction 
but fail due to a lack of command for basic busi- 
ness practice,s (e.g., accounting). Access to train- 
ing and education in this arena could facilitate a 
greater ability to operate a successful business. 

Advocacy for the Business Model of Diversity 

Increasing the participation of MBEs should not only 
concern public agencies, MBEs, and advocates. Equal 
opportunity in public contracting affects the econom- 
ic well-being of every community. 

• Recommendation: Organizations that offer legal 
and/or political advocacy are critical conveners 
of community partners (including community 
members, attorneys, academics, policy analysts, 
researchers, and youth) that also have a vested 
stake in ensuring equal opportunity for busine,ss- 
es owned by people of color. These organizations 
should continue to form partnerships that can 
strengthen the visibility of MBEs in the develop- 
ment of solutions to rebuff efforts that undermine 
equal opportunity for people of color. 

• Recommendation: Community organizers should 
develop multi-ethnic, multi-generational coali- 
tions to increase accountability among state 
agencies and prime contractors, One strategy to 
increase accountability among public agencies 
and enforce a commitment to the business model 
of diversity is to implement Community Benefit 
Agreements."^ Community Benefit Agreements 
offer a broader, more flexible vision for how to 
maximize the power of community organizing so 


' Gross, J, with LeRoy, G. ami Janis-Aparicio, M. (2005). 
Cofwm«n/iy Benefit Agreements: Making Devclopnienl Proiixts 
Accountable. Washington, DC; Good Jobs First and the 
Caiil'ornia Partnership for Working Families. 
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that local redevelopment efforts include concrete 
benefits for the community in which these activi- 
ties occur, These agreements include, but are not 
limited to, selecting MBEs for local projects. 

Continuation of Reseaxch on the Impact of 
Anti-Affirmative Action Laws and Policies 

The development of research-based policies to pro- 
tect the civil rights of all Americans is critical; for 
that reason, research must continue to measure the 
impact of Proposition 209 on MBEs seeking public 
contracts with federal, state, and local contracting 
agencies. While the data in this report demonstrate 
an impact of Proposition 209 on the access to bid- 
ding and awards for construction businesses owned 
by people of color in the transportation industry, they 
also reflect a need for additional research in at least 
four specific areas, 

• Recommendation: Research the extent to which 
collusion, “good old boy” networks, and other 
violations of equal opportunity occur and im- 
pact businesses owned by people of color. This 
includes continuing research to analyze if there is 
a prevalence of racial discrimination and/or dif- 
ferential treatment in lending and bonding prac- 
tices at financial institutions. 

• Recommendation: Research the trends for MBEs 
who did not survive in the post-Proposition 209 
climate. The data in this report capture trends 
from MBEs that survived after Proposition 209; 
however, they do not capture trends and barriers 
for those whose businesses failed. Research ex- 
amining the economic trends of this population 
is necessary to fully understand the range and 
depth of Proposition 209’s impact on MBEs in 
California’s transportation construction indus- 


try. Of additional value would be an analysis of 
best practices to promote success among MBEs, 
and the development of a realistic and accessible 
training tool for MBEs, agencies and/or corpora- 
tions interested in fostering a diverse pool of con- 
tractors with which to conduct business. 

• Recommendation: Research the impact of Propo- 
sition 209 on MBEs offering professional ser\dces. 
While this report documents the impact of the 
proposition on a large segment of the transporta- 
tion construction industry, it does not fully cap- 
ture the experiences of MBEs in professional ser- 
vices (e.g., architecture, engineering) who do not 
participate in public bidding processes, but rather 
in selection processes that may foster bias and/or 
discrimination. 

• Recommendation: In order to further illuminate 
the MBE experience, research should include 
non-MBEs in future research, including SBEs 
and non-MBE DBEs. Adding these experiences 
will help clarify what is unique about the MBE 
experiences and what is shared with other com- 
parible enterprises. 

• Recommendation: Caltrans and other public 
agencies should develop a system of collecting 
and reporting data that clearly clenote.s categories 
for reporting on race, ethnicity, and gender for 
federal and state contracts. ■ 
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In transportation construction — and the construction 
industry in general — every project builds a resume. 
Every job makes an MBE more competitive for the 
next project. In theory, each MBE firm should be free 
to compete with non-MBE firms and be granted equal 
opportunity to compete on the same tier as their non- 
MBE counterparts. California is at a crossroads, 
refiecting on its response to an anti-affirmative action 
law that has reshaped the landscape of opportunity 
for its communities of color. Ten years have passed 
since California voters reversed the course set forth 
by this country's leadership in 1965. Still, according to 
a 2006 poll. California voters share a core value that 
celebrates equal opportunity and fairness. California 
voters also support public action as a strategy to en- 
sure that everyone, irrespective of race or ethnicity, 
has an equal opportunity to succeed.'^" 

The struggle for equal access to public con- 
tracts continues; however, the opportunity to shift the 
paradigm remains. California can no longer afford to 
engage in racial polilics-as-usual. As entrepreneurs 
and skilled craftsmen and craftswomen, MBEs have 
earned the right to equal opportunity and participa- 
tion in state contracts. In a state as richly diverse as 
California, it is imperative for its leadership and cor- 
porations to embrace the business enterprises owned 
by people of color, for its own sake. As a state that is 
comprised of a majority of people of color, provid- 
ing equal opportunity for the economic development 
of these communities is imperative. California’s eco- 
nomic vitality depends on it. ■ 


Equal Justice Society, Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights of 
the San Francisco Bay Area. .Ainerican Civil Libcrlie.s Union 
of Northern California. (2006). .S'Hrv’c . 
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Executive Summary 


Affirmative action programs were initiated in the 
1960s to correct patterns of discrimination against 
people of color and women of all racial groups in 
order to fulfill a vision to include all in the main- 
stream of the nation. Designed to open the doors of 
opportunity for all people, these programs sought 
to level the playing field in public employment, pub- 
lic contracting, and education. However, beginning 
in 1989 with the Supreme Court’s ruling in City of 
Richmond v. J.A. Crason Company, the courts be- 
gan to narrowly restrict mandatory affirmative 
action programs in public contracting. In California, 
growing efforts to eliminate affirmative action cul- 
minated in 1996, when voters passed Proposition 
209, the California Civil Rights Initiative. This law 
ended virtually all affirmative action programs in 
public education, public employment, and pub- 
lic contracting. Although the federal district court 
ruled that Proposition 209 w^as unconstitutional, the 
Court of Appeals reversed the lower court and up- 
held the initiative. 

California’s transportation construction 
industry is the source of over $2 billion in public 
contracts each year and will disburse several billion 
dollars in bond money to contractors throughout 
the state. As the largest granting agency for trans- 
portation construction statewide, the California 
Department of Transportation (Calirans) has 
tremendous capacity to increase the wealth and 
employment opportunities among California’s di- 
verse population. To correct the historic exclusion 
of people of color and women of all racial groups 
from the transportation construction industry. 
Caltrans initiated a race- and gender-conscious 
Disadvantaged Bu.siness Enterprise (DBE) pro- 
gram and administered it for two decades until 
1996 when Proposition 209 eliminated affirma- 
tive action for all but federally funded projects. In 
May 2006, Caltrans discontinued the remaining 
race- and gender-conscious aspects of the federal 
program and adopted a race- and gender-neutral 
program. 


In 2007. the Thelton E. Henderson Center for 
Social Justice (HCSJ) at the U.C. Berkeley School 
of Law completed an evaluation of the impact of 
Proposition 209 on businesses that were certified as 
Women Business Enterprises fWBEs) in 1996, when 
the initiative was passed. A. Vision Fulfilled? analyzes 
how the elimination of race- and gender-conscious 
programs have affected women-owned businesses 
in California's transportation construction industry. 
Five distinct methodologies were used to analyze and 
document the impact of Proposition 209 on women- 
owned businesses. The study’s research team analyzed 
WBE access to awards, measured the survival rate 
for 1996 certified WBEs, surveyed those WBEs who 
survived, led focus groups with surviving WBEs, and 
conducted in-depth interviews with surviving WBE 
contractors. By using multiple methods, the research 
team was able to document and verify a significant 
impact of Proposition 209 on WBEs. Key findings 
include: 

• After the passage of Proposition 209, real dol- 
lars awarded to certified WBEs fell hy roughly 40 
percent. In 1985, certified WBEs were awarded 
2.1 percent of federally funded Caltrans projects. 
This percentage steadily increased thereafter to 
reach an average of 6.7 percent in the six years 
leading up to and including 1996, the year that 
Proposition 209 was passed. With the elimination 
of the Caltrans affirmative action program, this 
percentage dropped significantly to 3.8 percent in 
the years that followed the passage of Proposition 
209. White women-owned WBEs mirrored these 
trends closely while women of color-owned WBEs 
showed a different pattern. Prior to 1991, women 
of color-owned WBEs had received no awards at 
all. By 1993 they were receiving almost 2 percent 
of the awards but thereafter this number dropped 
to 1 percent and has remained steady since that 
time, for the years that data were collected. 

• Only 36 percent of W'BEs certified with Caltrans 
in 1996 are still in business today. In 1996, 2,096 
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transportation construction businesses were 
owned by women and registered with Caltrans 
as WBEs. Today, only 763 of those businesses are 
still in operation, 79 percent of which are owned 
by white women. However, without an appropri- 
ate comparison group, the interpretation of the 
relative success of WBEs is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Firms owned by African American women 
were significantly less likely to survive than other 
WBEs. 

• WBEs reported that the overall helpfulness of the 
DBE program fell significantly after 1996. Fol- 
lowing the passage of Proposition 209, WBEs 
reported a decline in the quality of pre-bidding 
conferences, “good faith’' outreach efforts initiat- 
ed by prime contractors, and the DBE program in 
general. Surviving WBEs also reported a regular 
inability to work with Caltrans. Women of color- 
owned WBEs reported relatively more difficulties 
post-proposition 209 than white-owned WBEs. 

• Surviving WBEs have struggled to overcome gen- 
der bias in the transportation construction industry. 

Focus groups and interviews reveal that the trans- 
portation construction industry still embraces a 
“good old boy” network that is difficult for women 
to access and overcome. Participants attributed 
their success in the construction industry to con- 
tinued visibility to potential clients, shifting their 
focus from public agencies, strategically respond- 
ing to requests for proposals, and exercising legal 
recourse when necessary. 

A Vision Fulfilled? has found that women 
face significant barriers when trying to partici- 
pate in California’s transportation construction 
industry. To support equal opportunity for women- 
owned businesses to participate in this field, HCSJ 
recommends the augmentation and enforcement 
of a robust DBE program that utilizes gender-con- 
scious equal opportunity goals and programming. 


The findings of this report suggest that women are 
currently underrepresented among firms receiving 
pubic contracts, and that this underrepresenta- 
tion has been hastened by the implementation of 
Proposition 209. Because of California’s ongoing 
interest in supporting the equal participation of 
women in the transportation construction indus- 
try, HCSJ also suggests that Caltrans and other 
public agencies provide training for key leader- 
ship at contracting agencies to address historical 
and present manifestations of gender bias and 
institute policies to enforce anti-discrimination in 
the workplace and on public projects. The devel- 
opment of additional structures to support and 
encourage the participation of women along key 
pathways to becoming entrepreneurs is also criti- 
cal. Other recommendations include improved 
data collection for women-owned businesses, 
continued research on the impact of Proposition 
209 on women in the transportation construction 
industry, and advocacy for implementing the busi- 
ness model of diversity. ■ 
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Introduction 


“7 see a future of justice — the simple human justice of equal rights for all men and for all women, 
guaranteed equal rights at last under the Constitution of the United States of America. . .1 want 
women free to pursue without limit the full life of what they want for themselves...! want the 
people in business free to pursue with boldness and freedom new ideas. ..and I want minority 
eitizens fully to join the main.stream of American life. I need for all of you to join me in fulfilling 
that vision. ..If we succumb to a dream world then we'll wake to a nightmare. But if we start with 
reality and fight to make our dreams a reality, then Americans will have a good life, a life of 
meaning and purpose in a nation that's strong and secure.’’ — President Jimmy Carted 


For centuries, women have been engaged in a struggle 
to achieve parity with men in access to employment 
and other opportunities that foster economic develop- 
ment. While some doors have been opened to include 
women in industries that have historically excluded 
them, there continue to be significant barriers to their 
full and equal participation. Prior to the 1940s, it was 
not common for white women to formally work in the 
labor market. While women of color have a long his- 
tory of such participation in the labor force, primarily 
as domestic and agricultural workers, it was not until 
the early 1940s that women of all racial groups began 
to comprise a sizeable percentage of working adults. 
This growth filled the blue-collar vacancies caused by 
men joining the military during World War II, a time 
in which the numbers of women in the labor force in- 
creased by nearly 32 percent.^ 

Twenty years later, largely in response to the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, the federal gov- 
ernment enacted a series of corrective responses to 
racial and gender discrimination. These responses 
included a series of affirmative action programs that 
implemented systems of accountability via goal-set- 
ting and incentives to encourage the participation of 
those who had faced historical exclusion and discrim- 
ination in the public sector. 

In 1961, President Kennedy signed Executive 
Order 10925, in which he called upon federal con- 


' Pre-sidem Jimmy Carter, Second Presidential Nomination 
Acceptance Speech. Delivered on August 14. 1980. 

’ Arriola. E.R. (1990. Fall). "What's the Big Deal? Women in the 
New York City Construction Industry and Sexual Harassment 
Law. 1970-1985." Columbia lluman Riglils Law Review. 22. 21-71. 


tractors to use “affirmative action to ensure that 
applicants are treated equally without regard to race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin.” President 
Johnson signed Executive Order 11246 in 1965, es- 
tablishing a series of contracting and employment 
programs to guard against the underutilization of 
and discrimination against people of color. This or- 
der was amended in 1967 to include gender-responsive 
strategies for women of all racial groups who had also 
encountered measurable discrimination. With diver- 
sity established as a compelling government interest, 
Disadvantaged Business Enterprise (DBE) programs 
were developed. Still, it was not until the early 1980s 
that the federal government began to prioritize includ- 
ing women as equal citizens — allowing equal access 
to employment and other systems to foster their eco- 
nomic development. 

While there is some evidence to suggest 
that women have been the largest beneficiaries of 
affirmative action since the 1980s, the legal and po- 
litical discourse and media coverage have, in general, 
treated women as an afterthought.’ In addition to 
President Johnson’s two-year delay before amend- 
ing his Executive Order to include women, there 
was also a delay in President Richard Nixon’s effort 
to include women in programs to support equal op- 
portunity. In 1971, President Nixon’s Order No. 4 
was expanded to include women — a full year after it 


Wise, T. {1998, Fall). “Is Sisterhood Conditional? White Women 
and the Rollback of .Affirmative Action." A'HLV.4 Journal. 10(3), 
1-26. .See also .fackson. J, (1999, Jiinuary/February). “Affirmalive 
Action Coverage Ignores Women and Discrimination; A six- 
month study of media coverage.” E.rtra! 
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had already authorized flexible goals and timetables 
to correct the underutilization of Minority Business 
Enterprises (MBEs) by federal contractors. It was not 
until President Jimmy Carter’s administration that 
significant strides were made to support the develop- 
ment of women-owned businesses. In 1979, President 
Carter established the National Women’s Business 
Enterprise policy, which encouraged the nation to 
take affirmative action in supporting women’s busi- 
nesses. The nation responded and began a trend that 
would increase the participation of Women Business 
Enterprises (WBEs) on public projects. 

Still, longstanding prejudice, cultural bias, and 
discriminatory practices have placed women at a com- 
parative disadvantage to men."* This is especially true 
in fields traditionally dominated by men, including the 
transportation construction industry. The percentages 
of women in the construction industry as tradespersons 
and business owners have always been small. While 
gender-conscious affirmative action programs have 
supported an increase in the number of women par- 
ticipating in public contracting, the federal government 
has never been able to reach its target of awarding five 
percent of contracts to women. ^ The inability to reach 
this modest goal reflects the difficulty for women entre- 
preneurs to enter and succeed in the male-dominated 
transportation construction industry. 

The Dismantling of Gender-Conscious 
Affirmative Action in Public Contracting 

Despite a significant increase in the visibility and 
participation of woraen-owned businesses in pub- 
lic contracting in the I9g0s, there were a number of 
legal challenges to the merits of affirmative action 

■' Ollen, L. A. (199.3). Women's Rights and the Law. Wc.stport. CT: 
Praeger Paperback, See also Cheng, A. S. (2002). -Arfirmativc 
Action for the Female Entrepreneur; Gender as a Presumed 
Socially Disadvantaged Group For 8(a) Program Purposes.'’ 
American University Journal of Gender, Social Policy & the Law. 

i0({), 185-231, 

' Rand Corporation for the Small Business Administration. 

(2007). The Utilization of Women-Owned Small Businesses in 
Federal Contracting. 


that impacted the enforcement of gender-responsive 
remedies to exclusion and discrimination. In 1989, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruling in City of Richmond 
V. J.A. Croson Company began the erosion of judicial 
support for race- and gender-conscious equal op- 
portunity programs. Following that decision were a 
number of cases that indirectly and directly impacted 
the use of gender-responsive equal opportunity pro- 
grams in public contracting.* In the 1990s, a growing 
effort to eliminate affirmative action programs in 
education and public services culminated in 1995 
with Proposition 209, a ballot initiative designed to 
eliminate affirmative action in public education, pub- 
lic employment, and public contracting. Entitled the 
California Civil Rights Initiative, Proposition 209 
passed with 55 percent of the public vote in 1996. After 
surviving a series of legal challenges, Proposition 209 
became law in 1997. Since the elimination of affirma- 
tive action in California, relatively little research has 
been conducted on any potential changes in public 
contracting and employment and how these changes 
have impacted women in business. As of this report’s 
publishing, a decade has passed since Proposition 209 
amended California’s constitution to eliminate race- 
and gender-conscious equal opportunity programs in 
public education, employment, and contracting. 

A Vision Fulfilled? The Impact of Proposition 
209 on Equal Opportunity for Women Business 
Enterprises reports on the ways in which the removal 
of gender-conscious equal opportunity programs af- 
fected women seeking public contracts in California’s 
transportation construction indu.stry from 1996 to 
2007, focusing on public contracting trends in the 
state Department of Transportation (Caltrans). This 
report investigates whether the transportation con- 
struction industry has successfully responded to 
President Jimmy Carter’s call to action in 1980. Have 
we fulfilled the vision of a just society in which women 
have an equal ability to freely pursue their business 
ambitions? ■ 


* .See Legal Review for further explanation. 
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Legal Review 


Overview of Affirmative Action Jurisprudence 

In the early years of affirmative action, the courts con- 
sistently upheld governmental programs designed to 
correct entrenched patterns of race- and gender-based 
exclusion and discrimination. For example, in 1979, 
the U.S. Supreme Court held that the use of temporary, 
voluntary affirmative action programs to remedy past 
discrimination did not conflict with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964.' In 1987, the Court reiterated the view 
that gender-based classifications in hiring designed to 
remedy the imbalance of women in traditionally seg- 
regated job categories was consistent with the purpose 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Two years later, however, in Ciiy of Richmond 
V. J.A. Croson Company^ the Supreme Court struck 
down the City of Richmond's affirmative action plan 
and declared that racial classificationsw'hich benefited 
people of color would be analyzed by the same strict 
constitutional scrutiny used to evaluate laws that dis- 
criminated against such people of color. Applying this 
“strict scrutiny” standard, the Court held that gov- 
ernment-initiated race-conscious affirmative action 
programs must serve a compelling government inter- 
est and be narrowly tailored to achieve this interest. 
To demonstrate a compelling interest, reasoned the 
Court, the governmental entity was required to show 
that it had discriminated against people of color in the 
past and to prove that an affirmative action program 
was necessary to address the effects of such discrimi- 
nation.'^ The program was also required to be narrowly 
tailored to benefit only those who could demonstrate 
that they had been victims of discrimination."’ The 
Court indicated that local entities could amend their 
affirmative action programs to correct discriminatory 
practices that had a statistically demonstrated dispa- 
rate impact” and set defined goals, expiration dates. 


’ United Steelworkers V. tFeto; 44.1 U.S, i93(1979). 
* 488 US. 469 (1989). 

^ Ihid. at 496-97. 

Ihid. at 506. 

" Ihid. ill 509, 


and procedures for mitigating the effects on those not 
benefiting from them. '"Government entities were also 
instructed to consider possible race-neutral programs 
that extend opportunities to all through race-neutral 
classifications and to avoid disadvantaging those not 
eligible for government programs.'^ 

While this ruling specifically addressed only 
racial classifications, the opinion had a significant 
practical impact on gender-based affirmative ac- 
tion programs as well. In the wake of the Croson 
decision, many agencies across the country imme- 
diately dismantled their race- and gender-conscious 
anti-discrimination programs, while others suspended 
programs pending the results of the disparity studies 
required by the ruling. 

However, the U.S. Supreme Court has consis- 
tently held that gender-based classifications are subject 
to “intermediate” scrutiny, a different constitutional 
standard than race-based classifications. In cases such 
as United States v. Virginia}^ the Court has held that 
gender-based classifications must only serve an impor- 
tant government interest and be substantially related 
to this interest. In applying this “intermediate scruti- 
ny,” a lesser level of scrutiny, the Court has recognized 
that men and women are not similarly situated socio- 
logically, physiologically, or legally.’'^ Indeed, in many 
instances, the Court has shown a tendency to defer to 
the legislature s identification of an important interest 
that would be advanced by policies promoting gender 
equality and engaging in only a minimal analysis of 
whether there is a substantia! relationship between the 
policy or program being challenged and the identified 
government interest."’ Despite this different standard, 
the Supreme Court has never explicitly established a 
separate level of scrutiny for gender-based affinnative 
action programs. 


Ibid, at 510. 

Ibid, at 507. 

'^518 U.S. 5t5(1996). 

Ibid, at 533-34. 

See Michael M. v. Superior Conn of Sonoma County, 450 U.S. 
464,473(198!). 
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. . . Proposition 209 barred all 
affirmative action programs that 
used race-based or gender-based 
classifications. 


Prior to the enactment of Proposition 209, 
a California statute'^ required general contractors, 
including those in the transportation construction 
industry, to demonstrate a “good faith” effort to sub- 
contract five percent of their work to WBEs, as well 
as 15 percent to MBEs and three percent to disabled 
veteran-owned businesses.*'* In Monterey Mechanical 
Co. R the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals held 

that the statute violated the Equal Protection Clause 
because California had not offered legislative or fac- 
tual findings proving past discrimination by the stale 
against the benefited groups as required by CrosonP 
Because of this narrow holding, the court did not ad- 
dress the question of what constitutional standard 
should be applied in this case.*” 

Proposition 209 and Immediate Challenges 

Notwithstanding the federal courts’ guidelines for 
crafting affirmative action programs that met constitu- 
tional standards, Proposition 209 barred ail affirmative 
action programs that used race-based or gender-based 
classifications. Proposition 209, enacted as Article I, 
Section 31 of the California State Constitution, reads in 
part, “the state shall not discriminate against or grant 
preferential treatment to, any individual or group on 
the basis of race, sex, color, ethnicity, or national origin 
in the operation of public employment, education, or 
public contracting.’’^^ Subsection C further states that 
‘nothing in this section shall be interpreted as prohib- 
iting bona fide qualifications based on sex which arc 
reasonably necessary to the normal operation of public 
employment, public education, or public contract- 
ing.”^^ Immediately after the enactment of Proposition 
209, groups representing the interests of women and 
people of color filed a complaint against the State 


Cal. Pub. Coni. Codei? !0.1i5 (Dcering i994). 
125 F.3d 702, 704 (9th Cir. 1997). 

'■ Ibid, at 702. 

“ Ibid, al 713. 

Cal. Const, art i, sec. 

Ibid, al sec 3!{c>, 


of California challenging the law as violative of the 
Equal Protection Clause.-^ The plaintiffs asserted that 
Proposition 209 created an invalid political structure 
that limited the ability of local governments to remedy 
the effects of past discrimination.-"’ The district court 
prohibited the implementation of Proposition 209 on 
the grounds that it singled out people of color and 
women of all racial groups for unique political bur- 
dens, could not withstand the strict scrutiny test under 
the Equal Protection Clause, and was contrary to the 
purpose of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.--' 

However, on appeal, the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that because women and people of 
color constitute a majority of the population they 
could not have voted to “stack the political deck” 
against themselves and that it i.s for the people, not the 
courts, to determine whether the initiative vindicated 
compelling state interests.-^ The court also noted 
that affirmative action programs would generally be 
viewed as attempts to grant preferential treatment, 
which would be contrary to the Equal Protection 
Clause.-’ It noted that while carefully crafted race- or 
gender-based preferences could sometimes be justified 
under the Constitution, the Equal Protection Clause 
does not mandate them.^* The ruling encompassed 
not only numerical goal-oriented programs, but also 
any targeted outreach programs based on race or gen- 
der, including those operating in the transportation 
construction industry. 

Although the court cited Virginia for its gen- 
der-based classifications standard, its actual analysis 
conflated the constitutional requirements for race- and 
gender-based classifications and thus appears inconsis- 
tent with most federal jurisprudence on the issue. 


Coalition for Economic Equity f. Wilson. 946 F. Supp. 1480 (N.D. 
Cal. 1996). 

” fbid. at 1508-09. 

« fbid. 

“ Coalition for Economic Equity v. Wilson, 122 F.3d 692. 707 (9tli 
Cir. 1997). 

Ibid, at 708. 

Ibid. 
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Legal Review 


Challenges to Gender-Based Affirmative 
Action Post-Proposition 209 

Since the enactment of Proposition 209, attempts to 
defend affirmative action at any level of government 
in California have largely been unsuccessful. In 2000, 
a general contracting firm challenged a program 
that had been established by the City of San Jose in 
1983 to encourage public works projects participa- 
tion by WBEs and MBEs.*'' Under this program, the 
City established a preference for granting contracts 
to bidders who had demonstrated reasonable efforts 
to subcontract with a specific percentage of WBEs, 
documented solicitations of WBEs, and provided jus- 
tification for insufficient representation of WBE and 
MBE subcontractors.^'’ Ruling that Proposition 209 
prohibits programs from considering race or gender 
in its formal outreach and procurement programs, 
the California Supreme Court struck down the City’s 
outreach requirements.” The Court ruled that some 
forms of outreach would still be permissible under 
Proposition 209, including efforts to increase oppor- 
tunities and participation in public employment and 
contracting directed to all types of subcontractor en- 
terprises, such as small business enterprises. The court 
also ruled that other attempts to make information 
about public employment, education and contracting 
more widely available would be permissible.’’ 

In an attempt to comply with Proposition 209, 
many local governments responded by immediately 
suspending WBE and MBE certification programs and 
attempting to develop programs that could legally pro- 
vide assistance to women contractors and contractors of 
color. For example, the County of Contra Costa instituted 
a new outreach program that encouraged participation 
from an array of small and developing businesses, in- 


” Hi- Voltage Wire Works, Inc. v. Cily of Son Jose. 24 Cal. 4'^ 537 
( 2000 ). 

Il’kf. ai 543-544, 

•” /hu/. at 563-565. 

If)!d at 566, 


eluding WBEs, without specific hiring goals.’’ In 2001 a 
group of WBEs and MBEs brought a class action law- 
suit against the County, contending that its contracting 
system was invalid because it had a disparate impact on 
them. Plaintiffs also argued that the subjectivity of the 
S5^tem allow^ed the County to discriminate against WBE 
contractors.” The court ruled against the plaintiffs on 
the grounds that they had not offered sufficient data to 
prove disparate impact and had not demonstrated that 
the discrimination was intentional.'^ 

However, a recent Court of Appeals opinion 
may signal a shift in Proposition 209 jurisprudence.” 
When two construction companies challenged 
San Francisco’s Minority/Women/Local Business 
Utilization Ordinance for its use of race- and gender- 
conscious classifications, the City raised a number of 
defenses, including a political restructuring argument, 
an international human rights approach, and an asser- 
tion that elimination of its program would threaten its 
continued receipt of federal funds.’’' The City’s record 
included a 2003 disparity analysis conducted by the 
City’s Human Rights Commission, which showed that 
the City was actively discriminating again,st women 
in its contracting and that its discriminatory prac- 
tices had a statistically disparate impact on women. 
This study also showed that the City’s discriminatory 
contracting practices violated federal law and that 
gender-conscious remedial programs would be re- 
quired to bring the City into compliance.” Though 
the Court of Appeal held that the City had not met its 
burden of producing substantial evidence that it would 
lose its federal funding without gender-based remedi- 


“ L. Tarmgo Trucking v. County of Contra Costa. 181 F. Supp. 2<,i 
1017. 1034-35 (N.D. Cal. 2001). 

at 1023-1024, 

Ibid, at 1032. 

^ Coral Comiruetion. Inc. r. City and County of San Francisco, 
149 Cal. App. 4th 1218 (1st Disi. 2007), Note: the California 
Supreme Court granted review of this decision on .August 22, 
2007. 

’’ /Wrf. at 1231-1240. 

Ibid, at 1229-1230. 
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a! measures,-’'^ it did determine that the trial court had 
failed to consider whether the City's program was a 
narrowly-tailored program designed to remedy past 
discrimination as constitutionally required.’^ In its 
opinion, the Court stressed that while the trial court 
had focused on the requirements of Section 31 of the 
California Constitution, '‘[tjhe federal equal protection 
clause is the last word.”^* 

As noted above. San Francisco defended its 
race-based affirmative action program on the grounds 
that its receipt of federal funding requires it to comply 
with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964,““ which 
bars race-based discrimination in all programs re- 
ceiving federal financial assistancc.^^ The Court of 
Appeal concluded that the agency's affirmative action 
program violated Proposition 209 and that no federal 
law mandated the use of race-based affirmative ac- 
tion when race-neutral measures had not been tested.*” 
However, the court’s holding did not extend to gen- 
der-based affirmative action programs because only 
the race-based aspects of the agency’s program were 
challenged.*” Although federal requirements must be 
documented for any race- or gender-based program 
to be defended under the federal funding exemption, 
there does not appear to be any specific case law ad- 
dre.ssing how the exemption would be evaluated in the 
gender context. 

Response of the California Transportation 
Contracting Industry 

In general, the California transportation contracting 
industry has taken a cautious approach in response 
to recent federal affirmative action jurisprudence. In 
2005, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 


Ihkl. al 1234. 
md. at 1250. 

Ihid. al 1247 (emphasis in original). 

*= 42 U.S.C. § 2000d (West 2006), 

122 Cal. App. 4"‘ 2«4. ?04 (.Id Disi, 2004). 

at311-.1i2. 

Ibid, al 292, n.2. 


Struck down a State of Washington DBF program 
with a minority utilization requirement.” Concerned 
about maintaining its federal funding, Caltrans sus- 
pended its race- and gender-based DBE program in 
favor of race-neutral measures in 2006 after conclud- 
ing that evidence provided by a past disparity study 
would be insufficient to meet federal constitutional 
standards. Caltrans has hired a consultant to conduct 
an availability and disparity analysis in order to assess 
whether race- and gender-conscious programs should 
be reinstated. While Caltrans' initial announcement 
regarding the abandonment of its DBE program did 
not explicitly refer to gender-based remedial programs 
- a reminder that jurisprudence in this area remains 
unsettled - its analysis found justification for a gender- 
conscious equal opportunity program.^' 

Whether at a federal or state level, judicial 
analysis of gender-hased classifications in affirmative 
action programs has not reached the same level of 
development as that for race-based classifications in 
such programs. Perhaps a more probing analysis will 
follow’ in which courts will clarify what con.stitutional 
standard should be applied to gender-based affirma- 
tive action programs. With the present uncertainty 
however, under Proposition 209, gender-based pro- 
grams to assist WBEs seeking public contracts have 
been difficult to maintain in California. ■ 


’ Western Stales Paving Co. v. Washington State Departmeni of 
Transportation. 407 R.ld 983 (9“' Cir. 2005). 

Sec Literature Review for further exphmaiion. Sec also BBC 
Research a«d Consulting for the California Department of 
Transportation. (2007. June). Availability and Disparity Study. 
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Since its inception, the transportation construction 
industry has traditionally been male-dominated. 
Between 1 980 and 1996, the percentage of women in the 
construction trades tripled, yet still only accounted for 
less than three percent of the construction workforce."’® 
Women entering non-traditional fields often face 
strong resistance, often to the extent that their skills or 
experiences are overlooked or undermined.^® Pervasive 
sexual harassment, unequal treatment, and intimi- 
dation in the construction field has had devastating 
effects on the advancement of women.*® Nevertheless, 
in part due to gender-conscious goals and procurement 
programs, many women-owncd businesses have made 
great strides over the last several decades. For exam- 
ple, in 1972, women owned five percent (approximately 
400,000) of businesses nationwide;*' however, by 2002, 
the number of businesses owned by women jumped 
to nearly 6.5 million, representing approximately one 
third of all businesses in the country.** 

While the overall number of businesses owned 
by women has increased over time, these businesses 
have been clustered in industries such as retail and 
personal services.** Women have remained relatively 
invisible as competitors in industries that are tradi- 
tionally male, such as the construction industry, and 
face unique challenges to their participation as skilled 
tradespersons, business owners, and public contrac- 
tors. Nationwide, of the 2.8 million construction 
businesses, only seven percent are women-owned.*^ 


Discrimination Research Center and Equal Rights Advocates. 
(2004. June). Propusitkm 209 and the Dtrline of iVomcn in ihe 
Consiruclian Trades. 

Payne. B. .1. (1990), “Is Women Business Enterprise 
Discrimination a Reality?” Journal of the Transportation 
Re.search Board. 1282. 

Supra, note 48. 

US Census Bureau. (1972). “Table 1.” Wonum-Owned Businesses. 
US Census Bureau. (2002). “Women-Ovvned Firms, Table 1.” 
i'tn'vfv of Business Owner.'!. 

” Ibid. 

US Census Bureau. (2()()2), "Women-Owned Finns. Table 11.” 
Survey of Business Owner.s-. 


Projections based on figures from the 1997 and 2002 
Economic Census estimate that between 1997 and 
2006 the number of women-owned construction 
businesses decreased by 45 percent, including a 42 
percent decline in the number of employees, and a 
35 percent decline in annual sales nationwide.** The 
challenge faced by women in non-traditional fields, 
such as construction, i,s having to prove that they are 
equally qualified to compete with men. Affirmative 
action programs have attempted to help women break 
into and compete equally in all fields since the 1960s. 
However, the success of women-owned businesses 
have become increasingly limited in non-traditional 
industries since the elimination of such programs. 

Gender-Conscious iUfirinative Action 
Programs 

One of the first uses of affirmative action in public 
contracting, the Philadelphia Plan, was put into op- 
eration in the late 1960s by then-Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Dr. Arthur Fletcher. Using participation goals 
and timetables, the program sought the inclusion of 
businesses owned by members of historically disadvan- 
taged groups on federal contracts in Pennsylvania,**' 

In the decades that followed, with the devel- 
opment and implementation of equal opportunity 
programs across the nation, business ownership be- 
gan to expand among groups that had faced historical 
discrimination. Federal, state, and local governments 
developed various affirmative action programs aimed 
at strengthening the competitiveness of underuti- 
lized businesses, but these programs regularly did 
not include women. In the late 1970s, in response to 
the lobbying efforts of female entrepreneurs, the fed- 

” These luitnbers arc a projection. Actual numbers will be 
presented in the 2007 U.S. Economic Census. Center Tor 
Women’s Business Research. (2006. September). Women- Owned 
Btfsincsses in the United States 2006. Fact Sheet. Washington. 

DC. 

^ Office of the Assistant Secretary for Administration and 
Management. “Nixon and Ford Administrations.” In Brief 
History of DOL. Retrieved March 24, 2006. from http://www.dol. 
gov/oasani/programs/history/claiehp07.htm- 
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era! government created the Interagency Task Force 
on Women Business Ownership. In its report, “The 
Bottom Line; Unequal Enterprise in America,” the 
task force reviewed the status of women-owned busi- 
nesses in the United States. In 1979, President Jimmy 
Carter responded to the barriers documented in the 
report by establishing the Office of Women’s Business 
Ownership within the Small Business Administration 
(SBA). Soon after, the office began to proactively 
encourage the participation of women-owned busi- 
nesses in government projects, marking an important 
step for firms owned by women.” 

Gender-conscious equal opportunity pro- 
grams were initiated with the intention of opening 
doors for women who had faced discrimination as 
a result of their gender. In the transportation con- 
struction industry and for women in general, the 
development of specific gender-conscious programs 
came only after programs were already broadly es- 
tablished for people of color. For example, in 1965, 
Executive Order 11246 required federal contractors 
and subcontractors to maintain written affirmative 
action plans for underutilized businesses owned by 
people of color. However, it was not until two years 
later, in 1967, that Executive Order 11375 extended 
these guidelines to include women of all races. ^ 

In 1982, Congress established the DBE pro- 
gram through the U.S. Department of Transportation 
(USDOT) to encourage the participation of small 
businesvses owned by people of color, including 
women of color, and other socially and economically 
disadvantaged groups, including disabled veterans, in 
federally funded projects. However, small businesses 
owned by women of all racial groups were not includ- 
ed in this program until five years later, in 1987, when 
the Surface Transportation and Uniform Relocation 


Naiionai Women's Business Council. (2002, December), Suppon 
for Women's Enlerprisc in the United States: Lessons Learned. 

•* Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs. “Executive 
Order 11246, As Amended." Retrieved May 2007, from 
lutp://www.dol.gov/esa/rcgs/sialuies/ofccp/coli246,htm. 


Assistance Act was enacted.” For women, the path 
to equal rights and opportunities through American 
policies is often fraught with inconsistencies, despite 
the establishment of policies aimed to correct racial 
discrimination. 

Barriers to Success for Women Business 
Enterprises 

For women, the ability to own a business is often 
challenged by specific issues that prevent them from 
participating on equal footing with men. In California 
and elsewhere, these include poor agency data col- 
lection regarding the participation of w'omen, gender 
discrimination, unequal access to capital and finan- 
cial support for women-owmed businesses, barriers 
presented by the intersection between race and gen- 
der, and the impact of Proposition 209 on pathways to 
entrepreneurship. 

Poor Agency Data Collection Regarding the 
Participation of Women 

The House Small Business Committee has found that 
“miscoding,” or awarding contracts that are intended 
for small businesses to ineligible large businesses, is 
problematic among many federal departments. The 
committee found that in 2005 the SBA had reported an 
inllatcd small business participation rate of 25 percent. 
Once miscoding was factored in, this rate fell to 22 
percent, accounting for a total of SI 1.9 billion wrong- 
fully awarded. USDOT also reported a miscoding rate 
of 25 percent."’ Such a high rate of miscoding creates a 
false perception of participation of small businesses in 
the marketplace, resulting in the reduction of genuine 
opportunities for all .small businesses, especially those 
owned by women. 


” Bianchllowcr. D.G., and Wainwright, ,1. (2005, November). An 
Anal) sis of the Impact of Affirmative Action Prwg-ra/H.v on Self- 
Employment in the Construction Industry. NBER Working Paper 
No, W 11793. 

“ House Small Business Committee Democratic Staff. (2006, July). 
Scorecard Vlf: Faulty Accounting by Administration Results in 
Afissed Opportunities for Small Busincs.tes. 
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Gender Discrimination 

Gender discrimination has had a consistent and sub- 
stantial presence in the history of women-owned 
business in the construction industry. The traditional 
path toward upward mobility begins with entry-level 
w'orkers who increase their skills by receiving direct 
mentorship and skill development from supervisors, 
trade schools, or apprenticeship programs, experience 
that can eventually lead them to become managers 
and contractors themselves.'^* Unfortunately, gender 
discrimination in the traditionally male construction 
industry has prevented women from accessing and 
obtaining well-paying construction jobs, which can in- 
terfere with their ability to acquire the necessary work 
experience to qualify them as future contractors.*^ 
Although women-owned firms tend to be smaller and 
younger, there is evidence that their limited access to 
markets for business can be attributed, in part, to their 
being women-owned. That is, as women-owned busi- 
nesses face discriminatory barriers which prevent them 
from selling their goods and services, women-owned 
businesses are unable to grow as quickly as male-owned 
businesses. A study published in 2003 found WBEs 
faced barriers to accessing larger contracts. The study 
found that when the value of subcontracts increased, 
the share of awards to women-owned small businesses 
decreased. For example, when federal prime contrac- 
tors subcontract more than $1 million, WBEs receive 
less than half the share that they would if subcontracts 
offered were less than $1 million, receiving only four 
percent compared to nine percent of the dollars. This 
can be explained in pan by the fact that smaller busi- 
nesses in general have difficulty competing for and 


This differs from engineering, where the majority of individuals 
working in the engineering industry have at least a four-year 
college degree. BBC Research and Consulting for the California 
Department of Transportation. (2007, June). Availability and 
Disparity Study. 

^ Supra, note 48, See also supra, note 61. 

Bales. T. (2002. July). “Restricted Access to Market 
Characterizes Womcn-Owned Businesses". Journal of Business 
Venturing. 17, ,713-324. 


obtaining very large subcontracts (such as those that 
are several million dollars). ^ 

Previous studies that have examined economic 
dataand collected anecdotal evidence have established 
that discrimination in market access continues to exist 
for women-owned businesses, particularly for women 
of color.*- Women business-owners are regularly ex- 
cluded from “good old boy" networks, not informed 
of bidding opportunities, and are barred from bids 
entirely. They have also reported discriminatory com- 
petition such as unequal pricing for different firms 
and biased standards of review. Resistance to wom- 
en entering the construction industry is also found 
within unions. Women are discouraged from pur- 
suing unionization by being subject to exclusionary 
entrance procedures that include advance payment 
of fees, secretive or limited application acceptance 
dates, difficult testing, or requirements that mandate 
that the applicant complete a certain number of hours 
for an industry employer prior to applying.** These 
practices undermine the ability of women to compete 
and also impact whether women are able to launch 
and sustain viable enterprises. Some WBEs have re- 
sponded by focusing on companies with whom they 
have built relationships or by simply staying out of the 
public contracting sector altogether.*’ 

In a Pennsylvania-based focus group that 
included WBEs who bid for state and municipal 
contracts, participants stated they felt that male con- 
tractors and vendors held prejudicial views regarding 
the ability of WBEs to complete a job and generally 
regarded them as “unsophisticated, lacking necessary 
equipment and resources, and not having needed ex- 


^ National Women's Business Council. (2002, September). Women- 
Owned Small Businesses in Federal Subcontracting: Measures 
and Data. 

Supra, note 59. 

“ Supra, note 48. 

Mcl.yinont. R. (200.3. .fune). “Reconstriieting Affirmative 
Action; Opinions differ as to the daniEige done and how to repair 
it.” Minority Business Entrepreneur. 20(3). 16. 
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perience in or knowledge of contracting procedures.”*® 
This is compounded by the prevalent negative percep- 
tion among prime contractors that affirmative action 
programs give preference to unqualified applicants, 
affecting all women, especially women of color*’ 
Although studies have shown no evidence of weaker 
labor market performance among beneficiaries of 
affirmative action programs,™ WBEs reported that 
they must make an extra effort to prove their abili- 
ties to prime contractors in order to win a subcontract 
award, even when fully qualified for the job. Others 
have responded to negative stereotypes by lowering 
their prices or increasing the amount of work with- 
out increasing the submitted bid price.” Other studies 
report that prime contractors abuse the WBE good 
faith efforts in order to win contracts--iisting WBEs 
as one of their subcontractors, but never following 
through with actual subcontracting projects.'^ 

Une^al Access to Capital & Financial Support 

Acces.s to financial capital is an important component 
to success. In its 1997 report summarizing disparities in 
government contracting, the Urban Institute found that 
limited experience in borrowing, difficulty demonstrat- 
ing creditworthiness, having low income, low rates of 
home ownership and poor capital resources limit WBEs’ 


us Commission on Civil Rights. “Barriers Facing Minorily- 
anti Womcn-Owned Businesses." In Barriers Facing Minority- 
arid iVomen-Owned Businesses in Pennxyfvania. Retrieved 
December 8, 2006 from http://www.usccr.gov/pubs/sac/pa0802/ 
ch3.1um. 

'‘’.Jahbra. N, W. (2001, August). “Affirmative Action and the 
Stigma of Gender and Ethnicity: California in the !990s.'' 
Jinirnal of/isian and African Studies. 36(3), 253-274. 

^ Holzer. H. J.. and Neumark. D, (2006. Spring). “Affirmative 
Action: What Do We Know?" Journal of Policy Analysis and 
Management, 25(2). 463-490. 

” US Commi.ssion on Civil Rights. “Developments in Minority- 
and Women Owned Business Utilization at the State and 
Local Levels." In Barriers Facing Minority- and Women-Owned 
Businesses in Pennsylvania. Retrieved December 8, 2006 from 
hup://www.usecr.gov7pubs/sae/pa0802/ch5.hlm. 

Supra, note 59, Sec also stipra, note 68, 


IVBEs reported, that they mmt 
make an extra effort to prove their 
ability to prime contractors in 
order to win a subcontract award, 
even when fully qualified for the job. 

access to financial resources. Insufficient funding puts 
small businesses, including WBEs. at risk of defaulting 
on their bonds or other financial commitments, espe- 
cially if there is delay in payment for w'ork completed. 

In 2004, the National Women's Business Council, 
a bi-partisan Federal advisory council, found that while 
the SBA has increased the number of total dollars 
loaned to women-owned firms at a faster rate than to 
other firms, the actual number of loans and investments 
to women-owned businesses is not growing at the same 
pace. Between 1998 and 2003, the SBA increased the dol- 
lars loaned to and invested in women-owned businesses 
by 30 percent, compiu-ed to a 21 percent increase in dol- 
lars loaned to all small businesses. Over the same period, 
however, the number of loans and equity investments to 
women-owned small businesses grew by only 41 percent, 
much lower than the 57 percent increase to all businesses. 
The cause for this disparity is unknown given that other 
studies have documented that women-owned firms do 
not differ significantly from the average American firm 
regarding bill payments, financial strength, and overall 
creditworthiness.™ 

Capital created through homeownership is of- 
ten necessary to start or expand a business. Barriers 
to homeownership and home equity growth for women 
can negatively affect their opportunities for business 
growth. Historical evidence of gender discrimination 
in lending practices is evident; for instance, the avail- 
ability of loans to women was often reduced because 
of the perceived risk associated with being single or 
of childbearing age.” These practices have since been 


Bonds guarantee that “a contraetor will fully perform the 
contract and olTcr protections against breach" US Commission 
on Civil Rights, Supra, note 68. 

National Women's Business Council. {2004, April). Trend,'! 
in SBA-backed Financing to Womeir-Owned Bu.sine.sses, 
FYI998-FY2003. 

Stephanopoulos. G. & Iklky, C. (199.5). Ariirmalivc action 
review Report to the President. Washington D.C.: U, S. 
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outlawed, but barriers to home ownership and equity 
growth continue to exist for women of aU racial groups. 

The Intersection between Race and Gender 

Women of color face unique challenges that often com- 
pound the impact of discrimination based upon race, 
ethnicity, and gender. The legacy of slavery and other 
culturally destructive policies produced unique work 
histories, standards and expectations regarding the 
mandatory or necessary participation of women of 
color in the workforce. Hov’ever, while women of col- 
or were expected to work, they were not encouraged to 
own. Still, despite significant social and economic bar- 
riers to building economic seU-sufiiciency, women of 
color often managed to own successful businesses that 
were in typically gendered fields, such as hair care, food/ 
restaurants, laundrj', and domestic or personal service. 
Because women of color, particularly African American 
women, were largely never accepted as “housewives ” ex- 
pectations regarding their participation in manual labor 
varied greatly from their white counterparts.’^ 

Like their male counterparts, many women of 
color have historically become entrepreneurs as a way 
to escape racism and discrimination.” This racism, 
inflicted by unions, employers, project managers, and 
others, has served as a constant reminder for women 
of color that they were often t heir own best advocates, 
ft has been observed that “whatever the hierarchy of 
preference[,] ... black women could always be found at 
the bottom.”’* 

Still, many of the obstacles that have historically 
prevented women of color from entering and succeeding 
as entrepreneurs linger in the modern climate of oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, women of color must not only overcome 


Govcrnmeni Printing Office, See supra, note 61. 

Davis, A.Y. (19S3). Women, Race, ami Clas.s. New York. NY: 
Vintage Books. 

Lerncr. G. (1972). Black Women in White America. New York, 
NY: Vintage Books. 

” Anderson, K. {1982, .June). “Last Hired. First Fired: Black 
Women Workers during World War II," Journal of American 
History. 69. 
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those barriers in place for women, but those that exist for 
people of color as well. Women of color face obstacles to 
business ownership such as lower rates of homeowner- 
ship, or lower home values for those that do own homes, 
higher denial rates for business loans, and lower amounts 
of loans for those that receive them.” For women of col- 
or, the odds of opening a business are much lower than 
those for their white counterparts. A study by the SBA 
shows that as women they are 62 percent as likely to 
open a business as men; as people of color, their chances 
of opening a business are only 55 percent as likely.*'* 

Unfortunately, the position faced by women 
of color as unique from both men of color and white 
women in non-traditional industries is often difficult 
to study because of limited data. As is currently the 
case with Caltrans, many agencies do not collect data 
for women of color separate from their male or white 
female counterparts. While women of color are often 
subject to experiences that are not comparable with 
those of men and white women, policies that affect ei- 
ther group have not responded to the unique barriers 
they face to full and equal participation. 

Impact of Proposition 209 on Pathways to 
Entrepreneurship 

Prior to the passage of Proposition 209, many of 
California’s business enterprise programs increased 
MBE and WB.E participation in public contacting and 
helped to mitigate the underutilization seen in that are- 
na.*' However, the proposition appears to have halted 
and even reversed these gains. Most notably, Caltrans 
experienced a significant decline in the amount award- 


” Supra, note 61. See also .mpra. note 75. 

*®Thc SBA does not provide figures for women of color separate 
from white women or men of color, thus, data regarding this 
group is difficult to ascertain. BCT Partners. LLC for the Small 
Business Administration. (2007, .Tuly). The Effect of Wealth and 
Race on Start-up Rales. 

*’ Ong. P.. ed. (1997). The Impact of Affirnuith'e Action on Public- 
Sector Employment and Contracting in California. Berkeley, CA: 
California Policy Seminar. 9{.^). 1-7. 



ed to MBEs, falling from 16 percent to 7.9 percent.*^ 
in California, the number of women employed in the 
construction industry had initially increased by 26 
percent between 1990 and 1996; it declined by 33 per- 
cent after the passage of Proposition 209. The number 
of women in apprenticeship programs also declined 
after the proposition passed, further hindering their 
advancement in the held and their ability to secure 
more lucrative salaries.*-’ 

A 2007 Caltrans study found racial and gender 
disparity in subcontracts and prime contracts at the 
state and federal levels for WBEs, illustrating that af- 
ter the removal of DBE goals on federal projects, the 
utilization of WBEs dropped to “less than one-half of 
what would be anticipated from the relative availabil- 
ity of women-owned hrms."’*‘‘ 

There is a dearth of research on several issues 
important to understanding women business enter- 
prises, affirmative action, and other gender-conscious 
remedies to discrimination. Even more scarce is re- 
search that examines the unique intersection between 
race and gender, and that which can provide analyses 
of how women have been impacted by the removal of 
race- and gender-conscious equal opportunity pro- 
grams. However, exivSting studies suggest that women 
have faced a spectrum of barriers related to access- 
ing male-dominated networks, accessing credit and 
other forms of financial support, and overcoming 
gender discrimination in male-dominated industries. 
Literature on WBEs also reveals a trend of declining 
participation by WBEs when there is an absence of 
gender-conscious goals, strategies, and outreach pro- 
grams in place to counter discrimination and enforce 
equal opportunity. ■ 


” Discrimination Research Center, (2006. August). Free to 
Compete?: Measuring the Impact of Proposition 209 on Minority 
Business Enterprises. 

Supra, note 48. 

Supra, note 6i, 



Methodology 


A multi-method approach was used to determine the 
impact of Proposition 209 on WBEs.*^ These included 
analyses of award data provided by Caltrans, the sur- 
vival rate of certified 1996 WBEs, a statewide survey 
of surviving WBEs. focus groups, and in-depth inter- 
views with surviving WBEs.** 

Aggregate, quantitative data provided by 
Caltrans for women of color-owned WBEs, white- 
owned WBEs, and to WBEs in total was collected and 
analyzed for each Fiscal Year (FY) from FYs 1985 
through 2006. These data included the total dollars 
awarded to each group, as well as relative amounts 
awarded for all Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) Caltrans awards. Data were provided by 
Caltrans through several summary sheets. These in- 
cluded the Quarteriy/Annual 1405 Reports of DBE 


*- A WBE is a small business majority owned and controlled by 
one or more women. 

^ Data collection for the survival and survey sections was 
completed by the Discrimination Research Center. 
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Awards and Commitments for FY 1985 through FY 
1998, the 1405 Quarterly/Annual Reports of DBE 
Awards and Commitments for FY 1999 through FY 
2002, and the Uniform Report of DBF Awards or 
Commitments and Payments for FY 2003 through 
FY 2006 . 

The research team collected data for 2,096 
in-state women-owned businesses listed in the 1996 
volumes of California’s Department of Transportation 
Disadvantaged Business (DB), State Women Business 
Enterprise (SWBE), and State Minority Business 
Enterprise (SMBE) List. All women-owned, 1996 cer- 
tified DBFs were included. In the initial search, which 
took place in winter 2006 through spring 2007, the re- 
searchers utilized a minimum of two internet phone 
book searches to locate current status information of 
all 2,096 certified WBEs. Any business that was likely 
to he still in business (i.e., finding a business with the 
same name and at the same location as in 1996) or 
possibly still in business (i.c., a business listing with a 
similar name, location, and/or contact information) 
was contacted to verify its current status. Businesses 
were then labeled as definitely still in business, pos- 
sibly still in business, or definitely out of business. 
For the survival rate analyses, businesses that were 
definitely or possibly still in business were considered 
as “in business.” The survival rate for white-owned 
WBEs was compared to the rate for women of color- 
owned WBEs.**’ 

The researchers surveyed all surviving 1996 
certified WBEs to ascertain their business experiences 
both before and after 1996. WBEs were contacted in 
the spring of 2007 to complete an 89-item, 20 minute 
questionnaire. Surviving WBE owners and managers 
were queried regarding their experiences with the DBE 
program, pre-bidding conferences, good faith out- 
reach efforts, their relationship with the state, and the 
state of their business before and after 1996. Statistical 
tests were performed to check for differences across 
time and between white-owned and women of color- 


Differences in survival rate were analyzed using Chi-squares. 


owned WBEs.** Due to a limited sample size, tests 
could not be performed among ethnic subgroups (e.g., 
Hispanic/Latina American, Asian Pacific American, 
and African American). In an effort to bypass the 
limited statistical power of each individual question, 
the HCSJ researchers compared, for each of the items 
in the survey, whether reported outcomes were better, 
worse, or the same for women of color-owned WBEs 
relative to white-owned WBEs at each time point, 
before 1996 and after 1996, as well as for the relative 
change from before 1996 to after 1996.*'^ 

Focus groups and interviews were held with 
WBEs from a variety of regions in California, in- 
cluding San Diego, Los Angeles, Central Valley, the 
San Francisco Bay Area, and Sacramento. All par- 
ticipants were California-based companies owned 
by women that were certified as WBEs in 1996. All 
WBEs who participated in this qualitative examina- 
tion voluntarily chose to participate in focus groups 
and interviews after completing the survey. ■ 


Response rates were analyzed using Chi-squares. For 
continuous variables, changes over time from before 1996 
until after 1996 were analyzed using paired t-te-sts, Differences 
in changes over time by race/cthnicity were analyzed using 
independent samples t-tcsls on change scores from before 1996 
until after 1996, DilTcrcnces at each time point by race/cthnicity 
were analyzed using independent samples l-tests at each time 
point, before 1996 and alter 1996. For dichotomous variables, 
differences over lime were analyzed using McNemar tests, 
differences at each lime point were analyzed using Chi-squares, 
and differences over time by race/cthnicity were analyzed using 
logistic regressions. 

^ In total. 34 items were used in this analysis. For items in which 
a median and mean were both presented in this report, only 
the median was used. For items concerning revenue from pre- 
bidding conferences and outreach efforts, only results for the 
entire sample were used, Significance testing was performed 
using the binomial distribution test on better versus worse 
outcomes, with a nuU hypothesis of no difference between the 
two options. For each item, a better outcome was considered to 
be a higher participation and helpfulness of the DBF. program, 
lower difficulties, and greater revenue and contracts. 
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In California’s transportation construction industry, 
contracts awarded to firms owned by women experi- 
enced a significant decline following the passage and 
implementation of Proposition 209. Table 1 and Figure 
I illustrate the dollars awarded for Caltrans transpor- 
tation construction projects, in total from FY 1985 
through FY 2006, and to WBEs and non-WBEs from 
FY 1985 through FY 2002 for the FHWA contracts. 
Dollar values are inflation-adjusted 2006 real dollar 
amounts using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) as the 
measure of inflation. The relative amount awarded to 
WBEs is calculated by dividing the amount awarded 
to WBEs by the total value of projects awarded in that 
fiscal year. 

In FY 2003, Caltrans switched to the federally 
mandated Uniform Report of DBE Commitments/ 
Awards and Payments. Due to this change, Caltrans 
shifted to reporting only the federal portion of awards 
for projects with at least some federal funding, con- 
tributing to a reduction in the total reported level of 
awards as well as in the portion awarded to DBEs. 

Another change that occurred in the transi- 
tion to the federally mandated Uniform Report in FY 
2003 was a change in the subcategories of DBEs for 
which award data were provided. Before the change to 
the Uniform Report, Caltrans had provided data sep- 
arately for DBEs owned by men of color and women 
of color. However, the Uniform Report formal only 
provides pooled data for men of color and women of 
color together. Thus, since FY 2003, it has been im- 
possible to identify the contracts awarded to DBEs 
owned hy women of color. However, awards to WBEs 
owned by white women remain a distinct available 
category in the Uniform Report, and these data are 
provided for ail years. 

The transition to the Uniform Report in FY 
2003 resulted in the loss not only of the category of 
women of color-owned WBEs, but the categories of 
WBEs in total and non-WBEs, For the 1405 Quarterly/ 
Annual Reports, used from F'Y 1985 through FY 2002, 
award data for WBEs in total was tallied by adding to- 
gether awards for women of color-owned WBEs and 


white women-owned WBEs. However, due to the re- 
moval of the women of color category, it is impossible 
to determine the amount awarded to WBEs in total 
and non-WBEs from FY 2002 through FY 2006.'“ 

The total amount of money awarded by 
Caltrans to contractors has increased since FY 1985, 
though it has varied from year to year, in part due to 
variations in public projects for any particular year. 

In general, the value of awards to WBEs in- 
creased from FY 1985 through FY 1995, rising six-fold 
from FY 1985 to FY 1995. However, in FY 1996, there 
was a greater than two-thirds reduction in awards. 
The amount awarded to WBEs decreased further 
in FY 1997 and saw only modest increases over the 
next several years. The latter half of the 1990s saw an 
erasure of the gains made in WBE award access expe- 
rienced in the earlier half of the 1990s. 

The latter half of the 1990s saw 
an erasure of the gains made in 
WBE award acx’ess experienced 
in the earlier half of the 1990s. 

Award values to white-owned WBEs contrib- 
ute to the vast majority of awards to WBEs, and thus 
trends for white-owned WBEs reflect the trends seen 
for WBEs in total. In the ten years between FY 1985 
and FY 1995, the amount of real dollars awarded to 
white-owned WBEs increased five-fold. However, that 
entire gain was nearly lost in FY 1996. Since then, in- 
creases have occurred, but have never approached the 
absolute level of funding seen in FY 1995, and in re- 
cent years have been hovering at FY 1985 levels. 

The pattern for women of color-owned WBEs 
is drastically different than the pattern seen for white- 
owned WBEs. According to the 1405 reports, there 
were no awards to women of color-owned WBEs from 


,A request to receive award data for WBEs ow-ned by women of 
color or WBHs in totality was unabic to be fuJfilied by Caltrans, 
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TABLE 1: Rea! dollars of Caltrans FHWA awards in total, to WBEs owned by white women, 
women of color, and in total, and to non-WBEs, by Fiscal Yeart 



Women of color-owned 
WBEs 

White-owned WBEs 

WBEs in total 

Non-WBEs 

Ail Contracts 

FY 

Total dollar 
awarded 

Percent 

awarded 

Total dollar 
awardeti 

Percent 

awarded 

Total dc^ar 
awarded 

Percent 

awarded 

Total dollar 
awarded 

Percent 

awarded 

Total dollar 
Awarded 

FY 85 

SO 

0% 

$25,327,252 

2.1% 

$25,327,252 

2.1% 

$1,170,039.24! 

97.9%. 

SI. 195,366.493 

FYS6 

SO 

O'Fo 

$33,789,583 

2.4% 

$33,789,583 

2.4% 

$1,380,310,441 

97.6%, 

$1,414,100,024 

FY87 

SO 

0% 

$51,471,821 

4.1% 

$51,471,82! 

4.1% 

$1,210,909,342 

95.9%o 

$1,262,381,163 

FY 88 

SO 

0% 

$49,601,236 

4.1% 

$49,601,236 

4.1% 

$1,146,204,028 

95.9%, 

$1,195,805,264 

FY89 

SO 

O'M. 

$61,655,194 

3.6% 

$61,655,194 

3.6% 

Sl.650,576,096 

96.4%, 

$1,712,231,290 

FY 90 

SO 

0% 

$48,962,303 

3.2% 

$48,962,303 

3.2% 

$1,474,627,305 

96.8% 

$1,523,589,608 

FY9i 

SO 

0% 

$83,313,833 

4.9% 

$83,313,833 

4.9%. 

$1,605,904,171 

95.1%, 

$1,689,218,004 

FY 92 

$10,322,113 

0.7% 

$100,017,047 

6.3% 

$110,339,159 

7.0% 

$1,471,729,699 

93.0%, 

$1,582,068,858 

FY 93 

$24,584,435 

1.7% 

$99,715,020 

7.0% 

$124,299,455 

8.8% 

$1,290,404,803 

91.2'M, 

$1,414,704,258 

FY94 

512,101,563 

0.9% 

$99,613,380 

7.7% 

$111,714,942 

8.6%. 

$1,189,155,545 

91.4% 

$1,300,870,488 

FY95 

523,630,089 

1,1% 

$138,616,833 

6.6% 

$162,246,922 

7.7%, 

$1,951,303,297 

92,3%« 

$2,113,550,219 

FY 96 

516,171,043 

3.2% 

$32,935,677 

2.4% 

$49,106,720 

3.5% 

$1,350,824,268 

96,5%o 

$1..399.930.988 

FY 9? 

$8,007,271 

0.7% 

$32,703,547 

2.9% 

$40,710,817 

3.6%o 

$1,094,061,947 

96,4%, 

$1,134,772,765 

FY 98 

$10,708,143 

1,0% 

$48,920,783 

4.TA 

$59,628,925 

5,8%. 

$970,733,315 

94,2%. 

$1,030,362,240 

FY 99 

517,217.425 

0.9% 

$33,212,481 

1.8% 

$50,429,906 

2.8%, 

$1,769,197,016 

97.2% 

$1,819,626,922 

FY 00 

$16,282,528 

1,0% 

$57,862,741 

3.5% 

$74,145,269 

4.4%, 

$1.595,0.39.032 

95,6% 

$1,669,184,301 

FYOJ 

$16,964,692 

0.6% 

$62,213,882 

2.3% 

$79,178,574 

2.9%, 

$2,606,849,521 

97.1%, 

$2,686,028,095 

FY02 

$34,497,654 

1.0% 

$83,081,469 

2.4% 

$117,579,122 

.3.4%, 

$3,358,320,878 

96.6% 

$3,475,900,000 

FY03J 



$19,422,942 

2.0% 

_ 



~ 

$993,178,391 

FY04t 



$43,959,425 

2.5% 

— 

— 



$1,775,112,730 

FY05t 



$24,060,275 

2.4% 


__ 

— 


$989,338,574 

FY 06J 



$25,569,370 

1.3% 

— 


~ 

— 

$1,986,840,436 


Source: Caltrans Qiiarierly/Annua! 1405 Reports from FY I9S5 ■ FY 1998. Quarterly Report of DBF. Awards and Commitments from FY 1999 - FY 
2002. & Uniform Report of DBE Awards or Commitments and Payments from Fy2003 - FY2006, 

t Awards to women of' color-owned Wfliisand while-owned WBLS may not sum to WBEs in total, and WBE.s in tola! and non-WBEs may not sum 
to total contracts, duo to rounding, 

t Total awards and awards to white-owned WBES for these years include only the federal portion of these awards. Data are not available for WBEs 
in total, women of color-owned WBEs, and non-WBEs for these years. 
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Figure 1: Real dollars of Caltrans FHWA awards to WBEs and non-WBEs, by Fiscal Year 



86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 00 01 02 03t 04t OSt 06t 


Source: Callrans QuarterlyUnnual 1405 Repomfrom FY mS ■ FY mS. Quarterly Report oj DBF. Awards and Commitments from f V 1999 - FY 
2002, & Uniform Report of DBF Awards or Commitinenis and Pupnents from FY 2003 - FY 2006. 

+ For these years, only the federal portion of awarded projects is reported. The solid bars represent awards to while-owned WBBs only, as data are 
not available for women of color-owned WBE.s, The cross-hatched bars include the portion of awards to non-WBEs as well as women of color- 
owned WBEs. 


FY 1985 through FY 1991. However, it is possible that 
awards to women of color-owned WBEs were com- 
mingled with DBEs owned by men of color or white 
women during this time period. In FY 1992, roughly 
10 million real dollars were awarded to women of color- 
owned WBEs, and the value has generally increased 
over lime, up to a peak of 34 million real dollars in FY 
2002, though reductions were seen in several years. 

The relative awards to white- and women of 
color-owned WBEs can be seen in Figure 2 and Table 
1. The first year of recorded data was produced in FY 


1985 and showed that the relative amount awarded to 
WBEs in total compared to non-WBEs wavS roughly 
two percent. On average, the relative proportion of 
awards to WBEs in total increased steadily until the 
mid-1990s, reaching a peak of nine percent in FY 
1993. After modest drops the next two years, the rate 
decreased nearly two-thirds in one year, to below 
four percent of awards, in FY 1996. The rate varied 
between three and six percent the next several years. 
Data are nol available for WBEs in total in the years 
since FY 2002. In the six years that followed the pas- 
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Results :WBE Award Access 


sage of Proposition 209, awards to WBEs dropped 
significantly, to 3.8 percent relative to 6.7 percent 
of awards in the six years preceding the passage of 
Proposition 209. 

Because white women-owned WBEs consti- 
tute the vast majority of WBEs in total, the pattern 
of awards received by them mirrors the trend for 
WBEs in total. For white women-owned WBEs, rela- 
tive award levels peak at nearly eight percent in FY 
1994, but then drop to just over two percent in FY 


1996. With the exception of two years (FYs 1998 and 
2000), white-owned WBEs have never again received 
more than two and one-half percent of awards. White- 
owned WBEs hovered at or just above two percent for 
several years, until FY 2006, when awards to white 
owned-WBEs were just over one percent. In the ten 
years following the passage of Proposition 209, awards 
to while-owned WBEs significantly decreased by al- 
most 50 percent, from 5.0 percent to 2.6 percent. 


Figure 2: The percentage of Caitrans FHWA awards to WBEs owned by white women, women of color, 
and in total, by Fiscal Year 



Source: Cahremx QiiarierlylAunual 1405 Reporisfrom FY l9flS - FY 1998, Quarterly Report of DBF /fu«r</,v tmd Commitments frow FY 1999 - FY 
2002, & Vniform Report of DBE Awards or Commitments and Payments from FY 2003 • FY20Qft. 

♦ Only the fetiera I portion of awarded projects i.s reported. Award data are not available for women ofcoior-ownecl WBEs or WBEs in total. 
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The relative amount of awards received by 
women of color-owned WBEs was reported as zero 
percent from FY 1985 through FY 1991. This percent- 
age rose to almost two percent of awards in FY 1993, 
but then dropped to roughly one percent of awards 
for FYs 1994 through 2002. Data are not available for 
FYs 2003 through 2006, but given the corresponding 
drop in awards to white-owned WBEs, it would seem 
unlikely that awards to women of color-owned WBEs 
increased during those years. In the six years follow’- 
ing the passage of Proposition 209, awards to women 
of color-owned WBEs did not evidence any significant 
changes, with 0.9 percent of awards going to firms 
owned by women of color before and after the passage 
of Proposition 209. Awards to women of color-owned 
WBEs were modest before the passage of Proposition 
209 and remained low after Proposition 209. 

There are several limitations for these analy- 
ses. The non-uniform methods used to collect and 
categorize WBEs and non-WBEs over time makes 
comparisons by year less than ideal, as well as mak- 
ing it difficult to identify, with exact precision, the 
amount and number of contracts awarded to WBEs 
and non-WBEs. It is also impossible to report on the 
total amount and relative portion of awards that went 
to business owned by women that were not certified as 
WBEs. Additionally, the research team was not able to 
obtain reports which summarized awards for WBEs 
and non-WBEs for state contracts. Since the imple- 
mentation of Proposition 209, the DBE program only 
operates for contracts with at least some federal mon- 
ey. As previously mentioned, since Caltrans switched 
to the Uniform Reports in FY 2003, it no longer pro- 
vides information separately for DBEs owned by men 
of color and women of color, making it impossible 
to report on recent trends to women of color-owned 
WBEs or WBEs in total. ■ 


In the six years that followed the 
passage of Proposition 209, awards 
to WBEs dropped significantly, to 
3.8 percent relative to 6. 7 percent 
of awards in the six years preceding 
the passage of Proposition 209. 
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Results: WBE Survival 


1b 1996, there were 2,096 llrms certified as Women 
Business Enterprises. Of the 2.096 WBEs certified 
with Caltrans in 1996, 1,599, or 76 percent, were white 
owned. The remaining 497, or 24 percent, were owned 
by women of color. Today, the breakdown of surviving 
1996 firms is similar to eleven years ago, with 79 per- 
cent owned by white women and 21 percent owned by 
women of color. Table 2 provides the I! year survival 
of certified women-owned DBEs from 1996. 

The average survival rate for WBEs in total 
over the 11 year period from 1996 to 2007 was 36 per- 
cent, with 763 out of the 2,096 WBEis identified as being 
definitely or possibly in business. For white-owned 
WBEs, 38 percent or 602 out of 1,599 businesses sur- 
vived. This was significantly higher than the survival 
rate for women of color-owned WBEs. for whom only 
161 out of 497 businesses had definitely or possibly 
survived. The resulting survival rate was 32 percent. 


African American-owned WBEs evidenced 
the lowest survival rate (27%), significantly lower than 
both white- (38%) and Asian Pacific American-owned 
(39%) WBEs. There were no other significant differ- 
ences in the survival rate between any of the other 
racial/ethnic groups. 

With an ll-year survival rate of less than 40 
percent for ail races and ethnicities, the difficulties for 
women-owned businesses to compete in the transpor- 
tation construction industry are apparent. How'ever. 
without an appropriate comparison group, such as 
the survival of small businesses primarily owned by 
white men, it is difficult to ascertain the relative suc- 
cess of WBEs and the impact of Proposition 209 upon 
them. 

One reason for the lower survival rate of busi- 
nesses owned by women of color relative to those 
owned by white women may be the double jeopardy 


Table 2: Total WBEs certified in 1996 and in business in 2007, and racial and ethnic breakdown of 1996 
and 2007 surviving businessestj 



Number of certified 
WBEs in 1996 

1 percentage of total S 

Number of WBEs dcftnitcly 
or possibly still in business 
f percentage of total) 

WBE survival rate 

Total sample 

2.096(100%) 

763 (100%) 

36% 

While women 

1.599 (76%) 

602 (79'M.) 

38% 

Women of color 

497 (24-?i.) 

161 (21%) 

32% 

Hispanic/Latina American 

149 (7%) 

49 (6%) 

33% 

Asian Pacific American 

143 (7%) 

56 0%) 

39% 

African American 

150 (7%) 

41 (5%) 

27% 

Native American§ 

27(1%) 

8{I%) 

30*% 

Asian Indian American§ 

28(1%) 

7(1%) 

25% 


Source: Califoma Women Business Enlerprise Surrey, Thelloti E. Henderson Center for ScHial Justice, 2007. 
t Percentages (nay not add up to 100 percent because of rounding. 

t Due to a very limited sample size, 13 Portuguese American- and 3 Spanish .American-owned W'BBs certified in 1996 were not investigated, and are 
not included in the analyses. 

§ Due to the low number ofNative American- and Asian Indian American-owned businesses, caution should be nsed when interpreting these results, 
which will not be discussed in the main body of this reporl. 
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women of color face as being both “non-white” and 
“non-male,” in an industry that is still dominated by 
white men. While white women-owned businesses 
may face difficulties based on their gender, women of 
color-owned businesses may face obstacles pertaining 
to both their race and gender. 

However, this double jeopardy for women of 
color is often overlooked. Women of color are often 
treated, both historically and currently, as either be- 
ing a woman or person of color, but not both. This 
includes current requirements by the US Department 
of Transportation which only counts women of color- 
owned DBEs as “non-white,” but makes no further 
distinction between men and women of color. 

WBEs owned by Asian Pacific American wom- 
en had thehighestsurvival rate, which wassignificantly 
higher than the rate for African American-owned 
WBEs and non-significantly surpassed the survival 
rate for while-owned WBEs. Across the nation, the 
number of firms owned by Asian Pacific American 
women increased by 80 percent, suggesting a network 
nationwide to support entrepreneurship.’'' 

Businesses owned by African American wom- 
en had the lowest survival rale, significantly lower 
than both Asian Pacific American- and white-owned 
businesses, highlighting the difficulties for African 
American women to succeed in the transportation 
construction industry. Across the nation, there are an 
estimated 849,430 firms owned by African American 
women, generating more than $36 billion in sales an- 
nually, and employing 287,913 people.’' Still, more 
research is needed to understand potential barri- 
ers to business survival for firms owned by African 
American women in the transportation construction 
industry. ■ 


” Center for Women’s Business Research. (2006). Businesses 
Owned by Asian American Women in the United States. Fad 
Sheet. 

Center for Women's Business Research. (2006). Businesses 
Owned by African American Women in the United Stales. 


Businesses owned by African 
American women had the lowest 
survival rate, significantly lower than 
both Asian Pacific American- and 
white-owned busine.sses, highlighting 
the difficulties for African American 
women to succeed in the transportation 
construction industry. 
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Results: Survey 


Surviving 1996 certified WBEs paint a mixed picture 
for the DBE program and the current environment 
of the transportation construction business. The 763 
firms identified as 1996 certified WBEs confirmed as 
surviving or possibly surviving businesses were con- 
tacted and asked to complete a questionnaire (see 
Table 3). Of the 763 attempts, 105 WBEs completed 
the questionnaire, resulting in a response rale of 14 
percent. This response rate. 14 percent, was identical 
for white-owned WBEs and women of color-owned 
WBEs, resulting in 83 completions with white-owned 
WBEs and 22 completions with women of color-owned 


WBEs. As there were only six to seven completions 
with Hispanic/Latina American-owned, Asian Pacific 
American-owned, and African American-owned 
WBEs and one completion each for Native American- 
owned and Asian Indian-owned WBEs, survey results 
were not broken down by a specific race or ethnicity, 
though comparisons were made between WBEs owned 
by white women and those by women of color. As the 
vast majority of WBEs were owned by white women, 
results for white-owned businesses have a considerable 
effect on the pattern of results for WBEs in general. 


Table 3: Number of completed surveys and response rate, in total and by race/ethnicity 



Number of WBEs definitely 
or possibly still in bu.siness 
/percentage of total) 

Total surveys coirtpleled 
( percentage of total) 

Response rate 

Total sample 

76.3 (100%) 

105(100%) 

14% 

White 

602(79%) 

83 (79%) 

14% 

Women of color 

161 (21%) 

22(21%) 

14% 

Hispanic/Latina American§ 

49 (6%) 

7 (7%) 

14% 

Asian Pacific Americans 

56(7%) 

6(6%) 

11% 

African Americans 

41 (5%) 

7(7%) 

17% 

Native American§ 

8(1%) 

1 (1%) 

13% 

Asian Indian American§ 

7(1%) 

1 (1%) 

14% 


Soun'e: California Wmen Business Enterprise Survey, Thehon E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 

§ Due lo the low number of biusinesses among each race and ethnicity, particularly for Native Ameriean-.and Asian Indian American-owned 
busine.sses, cautioo should be used when interpreting these results. 


Lending Programs, Mentorship Opportunities 
and Technical Assistance 

The use of lending programs, mentorship opportuni- 
ties and technical assistance by WBEs was modest (see 
Table 4). At no point did a quarter of the WBEs sur- 
veyed use any of these three programs. White-owned 
and women of color-owned WBEs reported similar 
usage of the programs, and there were no changes 
after 1996 relative to before 1996. Of these programs, 
technical assistance programs were used the most and 
lending programs were used the least. 


Pre-bidding Conferences 

Pre-bidding conferences are meetings during which 
projects are openly discussed and requirements are 
reviewed for potential bidders. Most WBEs utilized 
pre-bidding conferences, with more than half of 
WBEs making use of pre-bidding conferences before 
and after 1996 (see Table 5). The percentage of WBEs 
attending pre-bidding conferences showed a trend to- 
ward increasing, with 59 percent attending before 1996 
and 69 percent attending after 1996. This increase was 
significant for white-owned, but not women of color- 
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Table 4: Participation in DBE Program 



[ Lending Programs j 

j Mentorship Opportunities 

j Technical Assistance I 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post'96 

Pre-96 

Posl-96 

Total sample 

4% 

5% 

11% 

14% 

17% 

! 6%. 

While women 

4% 

5% 

11% 

13% 

16% 

17% 

Women of color 

5% 

5% 

9% 

18% 

23% ; 

14%. 


Source: California IVomen Business Enicrprise Survey. Thellon E. Henderson Center for SocialJustice, 2007. 


owned WBEs. WBE owners received significantly 
fewer invitations to attend pre-bidding conferences 
after 1996 (reduced from 28 to 11 conferences), invita- 
tions were sent with significantly less advance notice 
(reduced from 3.9 to 3.1 on a 1 to 5 scale with 5 being 
more timely), and significantly fewer conferences were 
attended after 1996 (seven conferences before 1996 and 
three conferences after 1996). WBE contractors also 
said pre-bidding conferences were significantly less 
helpful after 1996 relative to before 1996 (down from 
2.6 to 1.7 on a 1 to 5 scale, with 5 being more helpful). 
Women of color-owned WBEs reported that pre-bid- 


ding conferences were significantly less helpful after 
1996 than white-owned WBEs. The percentage of rev- 
enue that was derived from contracts in which WBEs 
attended conferences was 17 percent before 1996 and 
11 percent after 1996 for those who attended confer- 
ences, though this was not a significant decline. 

WBE contractors reported that invitations 
to pre-bidding conferences were most commonly re- 
ceived by traditional mail, both before and after 1996 
(see Table 6). About 50 percent of WBE contractors 
reported receiving invitations by fax and roughly 25 
percent reported receiving invitations by phone both 


Table 5: Participation in and impressions of pre-bidding conferences 



Pre-bidding conference 
participation 

Number of invitations received 

(per year) 

Number of conferences attended 
(per year) 

Pre.9G 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

59% 

69% 

28 

11 

7 

3 

White women 

54% 


23 

13 

5 

3 

Women of color 

77% 

68% 

43 

6 

10 

1 




Invitations sent in a 
timely manner 
( I to 5. higher h more timely) 

Helpfulness of 
conferences 

( 1 to 5. higher is more helpful) 

Percentage of revenue 
from conferences 
• for those who attended) 

Percentage of revenue 
from conferences 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

3.9 

3.1 

2.6 

1,7 

17% 

11% 

10% 

7% 

White women 

4 

3.3 

2.7 

1.9 

19% 

13% 

10% 

7% 

Women of color 

3.9 

2,8 

2.4 

1.2 

14% 

6% 

9% 

4% 


Source: Californki Women Bu.’iiness Enterprise Surrey. Thellon E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 
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Table 6: Methods used to contact W BEs about pre-bidding conferences 



By mail I 

By pbone 

1 By email 

By fax 1 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

70% 

60% 

23% 

23%. 

2% 

51% 

45% 

47% 

Wl)ite women 

65% 

56% 

24% 

21% 

3%. 

53% 

44%, 

47%, 

Women of color 

8.5% 

69% 

23% 

31%. 

0% 

69%, 

46%, 

46%« 


.SVfufrs. California Women Businexx Enterprise Survey, Thellon E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 


before and after 1996. Invitations by email, virtual- 
ly unused before 1996, became nearly as popular as 
traditional mail after 1996, rising from two percent 
before 1996 to 57 percent after 1996. 

Outreach ERorts 

Prime contractors are required to make a best effort 
- in “good faith” - to include DBEs in public projects. 
Good faith efforts can be made by sending notices by 
fax or email, or by making a phone call or in-person 
visit to inquire about the interest and availability of a 
DBE to participate in public projects. On average, 74 


percent of WBEs were contacted via good faith out- 
reach efforts by prime contractors before 1996 and 72 
percent were contacted after 1996 (see Table 7). For 
women of color-owned WBEs, 81 percent reported 
that they were contacted by prime contractors before 
1996 but only 62 percent were contacted after 1996, 
while white women-owned WBEs reported 73 and 75 
percent involvement before and after 1996, respective- 
ly. The percentage of revenue that resulted from good 
faith outreach efforts was reduced significantly over 
time for WBEs. Although the number of times WBE 
contractors were contacted did not decrease, the good 


Table 7: Prime contractor outreach efforts 



Contacted via good faith cfTorts 

Percentage of revenue from good 
faith efforts 

Percentage of revenue from good 
faith eflbrts 

i for iho.se who received efforts) 

Pre-96 j 

Posi-96 

Prc-96 

Po.st-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

74% i 

72% 


11% 

23%o 

17%, 

White women 

73%, 1 

75%, 

\1% 

13% 1 

23%, 

18%, 

Women of color 

81% 1 

62%<, 

15%, 

6%. 

21% 

10%, 



Number of 
limes contacted 
( per month) 

Helpfulness of 
good faith efforts 

I'l to .5. higher is mare helpful) 

Timeliness of 
good faith efforts 
(1 to 5, higher is more timely} 

Percent of time told 
trying to fill quota 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Posl-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total .sample 

26 

24 

2.4 

1.9 

3.3 

3,1 

64%o 

52%, 

White women 

31 

29 

2.4 

2 

3.4 

3,1 

6l%o 

52%, 

Wbmen of color 


2 

2.3 

1.7 


3,1 

19% 

53% 


Source: Calfornia iVairicri Business Enterprise Survey. Thelton E. Henderson Center for SocUd Justke. 2007. 
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Table 8: Methods used to contact WBEs by prime contractors for outreach efforts 



By mail 

By phone 

By email 

By fa.x 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

47% 

39'/o 

65% 

61% 

11% 

39% 

53%,, 

65% 

White women 

43% 

35% 

70% 

65% 

9% 

37% 

52% 

63%, 

Women of color 

64%. 

55% 

45% 

45% 

18% 

45%. 

55% 

73% 


Source: California iyoinen Business Enterprise Survey. Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 


faith outreach efforts were seen as significantly less 
helpful, dropping from 2.4 to 1.9 on a 1 to 5 scale, with 
5 being more helpful. 

WBE contractors reported that the timeliness 
of good faith outreach efforts did not change after 
1996. On average, WBEs felt that the amount of lead 
time (3.3 and 3.1 before and after 1996, respectively, 
on a 1 to 5 scale in which 5 is more timely) was not 
long enough, even if they usually made the necessary 
deadlines. WBE contractors also reported that prime 
contractors mentioned trying to fill their quota more 
than half the time, both before and after 1996. This 


percentage was significantly reduced, from 64 percent 
to 52 percent, after 1996, most likely reflecting the re- 
duced importance of DBE goals. 

As seen in Table 8, the telephone and fax were 
the most popular methods for reaching WBEs for good 
faith outreach efforts. In 1996, the telephone was the 
most popular method. However, a significant increase 
in the use of fax machines after 1996 elevated it to 
the same popularity as the telephone. Email was used 
only 11 percent of the time in 1996, but a significant 
increase after 1996 resulted in a tie with traditional 
mail, at 39 percent. 


Table 9: DBE program helpfulness - How helpful was the DBE program to: 



Helpfulness scale 
fall 8 items) 

Fiduciary sciile 
(3 items) 

Obtain more credit? 

Qualify for loan 
program? 

More easily secure 
bonding? 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Tola! sample 

2.1 

1.8 

1,5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1,6 

1.3 

1.3 


2.1 

1.8 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1,6 

1.3 

1,2 

OSuISjISE 

^^911 

1.7 

1.7 

■Oi 


1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1,4 







Subcontract with 
prime contractors? 

Develop rclation.ships 
with .suppliers? 

Join or expand 
networks that made 
it easier lor firm to 
receive contracts? 

Develop a more 
extensive track 
record? 

Expand the scope of 
services provided? 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Posi-96 


msm 

i.9 

bob 

1,6 

2.4 

1.7 

2.5 

1,9 

2.2 

1,8 

White women 

2.5 

2.0 

1,8 

1.7 

2,4 

1.7 

2.6 

1.9 

2.1 

1.7 

Women of color 

2,6 

1.7 

1.8 

1,4 

2.5 

1.8 

2.4 

1,9 

2.6 

2.0 


Source: California IVotnen Busine.ss Enlerpri.se Surrey, Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice, 2007. On a scale of I to S, where I is "no! at all 
helpful" and 5 is “very helpful. " 
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Results: Sui^ey 


Table 10: Challenges to working with the state - How much of a challenge was caused by: 



Qualilicalions 
or eligibility 
requirements 
needed to bid? 

Number of hours 
needed to prepare a 
bid or proposal for a 
puWic contract? 

Amount of lead time 
given to respond 
to a request for 
proposals? 

Getting the 
information required 
or questions 
answered prior to 
the bid due date? 

Costs involved in 
submitting the 
required documents 
to be certified as 
a WBE? 

Pre-96 

Post-96 ; 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

2,8 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

2,8 

3.1 

3.0 

White women 

2.8 

2.8 

3.2 

3.2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.9 

2.8 

3.1 

3.0 

Women of color 

2,7 

3! 

3.5 

3.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 


Source: California Business Enlerprise Survey. Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice, 2007. On a / iv S scale, where 1 i.s “not a challenge 

a! all" and i> i.t "on extreme challenge.'' 


DBE Program Helpfulness 

WBE contractors were asked eight questions about 
the helpfulness of the DBE program before and after 
1996 (see Table 9). None of the eight items were seen 
as very helpful, as the scores ranged from 1.3 to 2.5 
on a 1 to 5 scale, with 5 being more helpful. Of the 
eight aspects, those that were seen as the most help- 
ful before 1996 were helping with subcontracting with 
prime contractors, developing a more extensive track 
record, joining or expanding the networks that made it 
easier for their firm to receive contracts, and expand- 
ing the scope of services provided. All four of these 
aspects were seen as less helpful after 1996 for WBEs 
in total, with white-owned WBEs reporting a signifi- 
cant reduction for the first three aspects and w’omen of 
color-owned WBEs reporting a significant reduction 
for the first two aspects. 

Data reduction techniques'’^ indicated that 
two scales could be constructed based on these eight 
items. The first was an overall helpfulness scale, con- 
taining all eight of the items, and the second was a 
fiduciary scale, consisting of the items relating to ob- 
taining credit, loans, and bonding. As seen with the 

Data reduction techniques included factor analyses using 
Varimax rotation, which indicated the presence ofa first factor 
that pulled positively from all eight aspects, and a second factor 
which pulled positively from the three fiduciary items. 


individual items, the overall DBE helpfulness scale 
indicated that the program was not seen as very help- 
ful by WBEs in 1996, registering only 2.1 on a I to 5 
scale, with 5 being more helpful. The helpfulness was 
significantly reduced to 1.8 after 1996. The reduction 
was significant for white women-owned WBEs as well. 
Although women of color-owned WBEs registered 
an even larger drop than white women-owned WBEs, 
this drop did not reach significance due to the smaller 
sample size. 

Results from the fiduciary scale indicate that 
this aspect of the program was seen as the least help- 
ful aspect of the program, registering only a 1.5 (on 
a 1 to 5 scale) before 1996 and a 1.6 after 1996. This 
difference was not significant, and there were no dif- 
ferences between white- and women of color-owned 
WBEs. 

Challenges to Working with the State 

On average, WBE contractors found working with 
the state moderately challenging, with no differences 
before or after 1996 (see Table 10). Scores varied be- 
tween 2.6 and 3.3 (on a one to five scale, with five being 
the most difficult). The most challenging aspect was 
reported as the number of hours needed to prepare a 
bid or proposal for a public contract, while the least 
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Table 1 1: Percentage of time spent in different aspect of position§ 



Adminislralivc 

Trade 

Craft 

Other skilled labor 

Other non-skilled 
labor 

Tola! Sample 

56% 

15% 

6% 

16% 

3%. 

White Women 

53% 

16% 

6% 

16% 

2%. 

Women of color 

66%. 

li% 

7% 

13% 

3%. 


Source: California Women Business Enterprise Sttrvey. Tkelton E. Henderson Center far Social Justice. 2007. 
§ May nol add to iOO percent due to rounding and due to contractors not reaching a total of 100 percent. 


challenging aspect was the amount of lead time given 
to respond to a request for proposals. 

State of the Women-owned Business Enterprise 

Since 1996, certified WBEs have maintained modest 
success. Surveyed businesses had been in business for 
an average of 22 years and most female contractors 
had managed their business for nearly the entire time. 
On average, WBE contractors surveyed owned roughly 
85 percent of their business. Over 60 percent of WBE 
owners surveyed owned 100 percent of the business, 
.lust under 20 percent of those surveyed owned either 
50 or 51 percent of their business, with the majority of 
these businesses being co-owned with spouses and/or 
family. At the present time, WBE contractors spent 
more than half of their time with administrative con- 
cerns (see Table 11). 

There was no growth in the number of em- 
ployees, with a mean of five employees before 1996 
and four after 1996 and a median of nine employees at 
both time points (see Table 12). There was no signifi- 


cant change in the number of contracts, with a mean 
of 133 before 1996 and 91 after 1996, while the median 
held steady at 12 contracts. 

Surviving WBEs did see growth in total rev- 
enue; with revenue increasing from $1.2 million before 
1996 to Si. 8 million after 1996 (see Table 13). Increases 
were significant for both while women-owned and 
women of color-owned WBEs, though white-owned 
WBEs had significantly higher revenue than women 
of color-ow'ned WBEs both before and after 1996. 
Median revenue increased more modestly, from 
S468.000 to $550,000. 

The growth seen by WBEs does not appear to 
have been a result of working with Caltrans (see Table 
14). The percentage of revenue coming from Caltrans 
dropped from nine percent before 1996 to four percent 
after 1996, a pattern of reduction that was significant 
for white-owned WBEs. The percentage of contracts 
coming from Caltrans and the number of contracts 
from Caltrans prime contractors evidenced a similar 
pattern of reduction but were not significant. 


Table 12: Number of employees and contracts 



Number of employees 

Number of employees 

Number of total contracts 

Number of total contracts 


f median ) 

{ mean ) 

(median) 

(mean) 


Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

5 

4 

9 

9 

12 

12 

133 

91 

White women 

6 

4 

9 

10 

12 

12 

165 

107 

Women of color 

3 

2 

7 

7 

14 

10 

27 

37 


Source: California Women Business Enterprise Surrey, Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 
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Table 13: WBE total revenue 



Total revenue 

Total revenue 


(mean) 

(median) 


Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Posl-96 

Total sample 

SI. 193,384 

$1,797,128 

S468.000 

$550,000 

While women 

S1,402,U9 

$2,094,085 

$500,000 

$700,000 

Women of color 

S545,211 

$875,000 

$250,000 

$300,000 


Source: CaUfornia iVonwn Bmincss Krtterprisc Survey. Thelton E. Henderson Center for SocialJu.Uice. 2007. 


Trends indicated that a large number of 1996 
certified WBHs had little contact with Caltrans, be- 
fore and after 1996. Over 60 percent of WBEs in total, 
white ow’ned WBEs, and women of color owned WBEs 
surveyed indicated that zero percent of their contracts 
came from Caltrans, zero percent of their revenue 
came from Caltrans, or that none of their contracts 
came from Caltrans prime contractors, both before 
and after 1996. 

However, despite the fact that more than two- 
thirds of WBEs received no revenue or contracts from 


Caltrans, it appears that some WBEs were able to 
begin working with Caltrans in at least some form. 
The proportion of WBEs that received none of their 
revenue from Caltrans was significantly reduced from 
81 percent before 1996 to 70 percent after 1996. The 
proportion of WBEs that received no contracts from 
Caltrans prime contractors was significantly reduced 
from 80 percent before 1996 to 67 percent after 1996. 
A similar trend was seen for the proportion of WBEs 
that received zero percent of their revenue from 
Caltrans sources, which was 79 percent before 1996 


Table 14: Contracts and revenue from Caltrans and Caltrans prime contractors 



Percentage of contracts 
coming from Caltrans 

Percentage of revenue coming 
from Caltrans 

Number of contracts from 
Caltrans prime contractors 

Pre-96 

Posl-96 

Pre.96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

8% 

5% 

9 % 

4% 


4 

White women 

8% 

5% 

10% 

4% 


4 

Women of color 

9% 

6"/i. 

6% 

4% 

13 

5 


Percentage of WBEs with no 
contracts from Caltrans 

Percentage of WBEs with no 
revenue from Caltrans 

Percentage of WBEs with no 
contracts from Caltrans prime 
contractors 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Pre-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

79% 

70% 

81% 

70"/. 

80%i 

67%) 

While women 

82% 

7!% 

82% 

68%. 

79% 

67% 

Women of color 

70% 

65% 

74'yi. 

79"/o 

83% 

67% 


Source: Californiu Wor)K’n Bimness Enterprise Survey. Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 
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Table 15: Number of services offered§ 



Number of services offered (relative to 1996 } 

Percentage offering fewer 

Percentage offering s<ame 

Percentage offering more 

Total sample 

13% 

46% 

41% 

\\Tiite women 

13% 

46% 

41% 

Women of color 

KP/i. 

48% 

43% 


Source: California Women Bzisiness Enterprise Suryey, Thelton E. Henderson Center for Social Justice. 2007. 
§ May not add to 100 percent due to rounding 


and 70 percent after 1996. Still, the improvement seen 
by surviving WBEs in their ability to secure at least 
one contract or similar source of revenue via Caltrans 
is restrained by the fact that the vast majority of WBEs 
did not secure any business from Caltrans despite be- 
ing certiiied with Caltrans. 

The vast majority of WBEs offered the same 
number of services (46 percent) or more services (41 
percent) than they did in 1996 (see Table 15). Around 
one in ten were offering fewer services. There w’ere 
no differences between white owned- and women of 
color-owned WBEs. 

Hiring Trends and Outcomes among Women of 
Color-owned and White-owned WBEs 

There was no overall change in the demographic make- 
up of WBEs in terms of the percentage of employees 
that were people of color or women after 1996 (see 
Table 16). Women of color-owned WBEs hired sig- 
nificantly more people of color, both before and after 
1996. More than half of the employees of women of 
color-owned WBEs were people of color before and 
after 1996, while less than 20 percent of employees of 
white-owned WBEs were people of color. Furthermore, 
women of color-owned WBEs hired significantly more 
women than white owned-WBE.s after 1996, though 
more than half of the employees of both white-owned 
and women of color-owned WBEs were women before 
and after 1996. 


In this section, several differences are noted 
between responses given by WBEs owned by women 
of color and those owned by white women. However, 
many differences were not statistically significant, in 
part due to limited power, making it difficult to re- 
port on the overall trend.s for these two groups of 
WBEs. Thus, HCS.f examined the overall pattern of 
results for the items in the survey in aggregate. Before 
1996, women of color-owned WBEs appeared evenly 
matched relative to white-owned WBEs, reporting 
better outcomes than while-owned WBEs on 50 per- 
cent of the items and a worse outcome on 41 percent of 
the items. However, after 1996, women of color-owned 
WBEs reported better results on only 24 percent of the 
items and worse on 65 percent of the items, a statisti- 
cally significant difference. The relative change from 
before 1996 to after 1 996 shows a similar pattern, with 
women of color-owned WBEs reporting significantly 
more negative outcomes (68 percent) than positive 
outcomes (24 percent). Thus, there is a clear pattern 
that women of color-owned business were more im- 
pacted in the posl-Proposition 209 environment than 
white-owned business among surviving 1996 certified 
WBEs. 

In summary, WBEs were likely to have main- 
tained or increased the number of services provided 
and showed growth in total revenue. However, there 
was no growth in the number of employees or the 
number of contracts from Caltrans. Most surviving 
1996 certified WBEs have never worked with Caltrans 
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Table 16: Demographics of WBE employees 



Percentage of employees that are people of color 

Percentage of employees that arc women 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Prc-96 

Post-96 

Total sample 

27% 

26% 

57Vo 

51% 

White women 

m'o 

17% 

55% 

53% 

Women of color 

59% 

65% 

63% 

li)% 


Source.: Californki Women Business Enlerprise Survey. Thehon E. Henderson Center for SociaUustice. 2007. 


in any capacity, both before and after 1996, though 
there was a modest improvement post-Proposition 
209 in the ability for surviving W BEs to secure at least 
some work through Caltrans. 

On the whole, WBE contractors did not Bnd 
the DBE program to be particularly efiective, either 
before or after the passage of Proposition 209. WBE 
contractors reported that the DBE program became 
even less helpful after the passage of Proposition 
209. In particular, items related to networking and 
expanding the scope of their business saw the larg- 
est drop. Although WBEs did not see a reduction in 
being contacted at least occasionally after 1996, good 
faith efforts and pre-bidding conferences show a pat- 
tern of reduced helpfulness and usefulness after 1996. 

There are several limitations that constrain 
these findings. This includes common limitations 
which are associated with using recalled, self-report- 
ed data derived in part from over eleven years ago. 
For some analyses, the sample sizes offered limited 
statistical power to determine whether apparent dif- 
ferences were statistically significant or due to random 
chance. The limited sample size also does not allow 
for analyses by geographic area, years in business, 
relative success of the WBE or other factors that may 
influence responses. The small number of women of 
color-owned WBEs surveyed requires caution to be 
used in the interpretation of results for this group 
and also results in an inability to analyze re.sults for 
racial and ethnic subgroups. A.s only surviving certi- 


fied WBE businesses were sampled, the results may 
not indicate the pattern of results that would occur for 
non-WBEs, W'BEs that did not survive, or for women- 
ow'ned business that chose not to certify. Some of the 
reduced contact with the DBE program, effectiveness 
of the DBE program, and importance of the DBE pro- 
gram may reflect the natural growth of WBEs rather 
than the reduced effectiveness of the DBE program 
after 1996. Finally, many of those surveyed were un- 
able to answer some or all of the questions pertaining 
to the helpfulness of the DBE program or relationship 
with the state because they did not u.se the program or 
interact with the state and with the bidding process, 
largely because many of those surveyed indicated 
they primarily or completely do not bid for public 
contracts. ■ 
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Results: WBE Focus Groups and Interviews 


The goal of the focus groups and in-depth interviews 
was to provide an opportunity for owners of surviv- 
ing WBEs to discuss the impact of Proposition 209 
on public contracting in California's transportation 
construction industry, and on their businesses in par- 
ticular. To measure this impact, questions were posed 
in the following areas: 

• The culture of the transportation construction 
industry: What aspects of the transportation 
construction industry culture potentially affect 
women differently than men? What aspects of the 
transportation construction industry may not be 
directly related to gender but could have an im- 
pact on women in public contracting? 

• The business challenges for WBEs: What are the 
main challenges for WBEs when establishing and 
developing a business as a professional, supplier, 
or tradesperson in the transportation construc- 
tion industry? 

• The federal DBE Program: What were the benefits 
and challenges associated with California’s imple- 
mentation of the federal DBE program? 

• The impact of Proposition 209; What was the im- 
pact of Proposition 209? Were there any collateral 
effects? 

• WBE survival strategies; Wliai have been the pri- 
mary strategies used by women to sustain their 
businesses in the transportation construction in- 
dustry? How were these strategies impacted by 
Proposition 209? 

Culture of the Transportation 
Construction Industry 

Participants agreed that the bureaucracy of public 
agencies often challenges the ability of WBEs to be 
competitive in the transportation construction indus- 
try. Slow payments, the lack of enforcement with regard 


to good faith efforts so as to minimize fraud, breach 
of contract, important omissions from instructions, 
and incomplete e.xplanations of guidelines related to 
projects w'ere examples provided by participants to il- 
lustrate the manner in which the success of WBEs is 
undermined in the transportation construction indus- 
try. Participants agreed that it remains a significant 
challenge for women to access what is perceived as 
a “good old boy” network that rewards personal rela- 
tionships. Participants agreed that the process of filing 
a grievance or discrimination complaints is also chal- 
lenging, which many participants interpreted as a lack 
of willingness among the agency to correct the institu- 
tional biases that are often sustained through existing 
networks between prime contractors and agency proj- 
ect managers. 

Many of these agency challenges were per- 
ceived as exacerbated by the historical and current 
challenges faced by women in the transportation 
construction industry. While women tend to be more 
accepted as professionals or administrators, women 
who own companies in heavy construction still face 
a fair amount of overt discrimination. Participants 
agreed that women in the transportation construction 
industry are constantly challenged to demonstrate 
their knowledge and endure the humiliation of being 
randomly quizzed on industry standards by men who 
questioned their command of their work. In certain 
professions, such as architecture, there may be other 
factors that steer women away from tbe industry — in- 
cluding long hours, lack of substantial networks to 
obtain projects, and an underrepresentation of wom- 
en in upper-level decision-making positions in firms. 
However, women who own companies and compete 
for public contracts in heavy construction and the 
trades often face a tremendous amount of physical 
and emotional intimidation, exhibited through the 
use of demeaning language, physical threats, dismis- 
sive behavior, and other actions that show a disrespect 
for women in the industry. 
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“Once, a prime contractor didn’t want to pay us 
for work that we’d completed. When I visited him 
to tell him that we were going to file a lien against 
them, he literally jumped in my face, with his ci- 
gar hanging from his mouth, and was yelling at 
me. He was yelling, 'Who do you think you are? 

I’m not going to have no little girl filing paperwork 
against me!' I was shocked, of course, but I had to 
just laugh it off I’ve been in this business for over 
25 years!” - WBE owner 

Participants agreed that Caltrans and other 
contracting agencies should improve their policies to 
ensure a more equitable distribution of contracts and 
to ensure fairness in the bidding and awarding process. 
While some women described experiences in which 
they were the low bidder and were forced to “fight” 
(i.e., file a formal complaint, make a public complaint, 
challenge the legitimacy of awards, etc.) in order to 
maintain the integrity of a fair public contracting 
process, others reported never having experienced 
collusion, bid-rigging, or other unethical processes. 

Business Challenges forWBEs 

Participants agreed that women face a series of unique 
challenges when establishing and developing their 
business in the transportation construction industry. 
While WBEs are fully capable of working on a num- 
ber of projects, many described being hindered by 
bonding requirements that are prescribed according 
to the assets of the company. Participants agreed that 
bonding and access to financial support from lending 
institutions are difficult for WBEs, particularly those 
that are also .small businesses. 

"We’re fully capable of responding to large proj- 
ects, but we always have bonding problems. We 
can't get more than $10 million in bonding because 
of the assets of our company. If you’re a small 
business, how can you compete with a multi-mil- 
lionaire?.. .They always say. 'we'll help you with 
bonding and business loans.’ Well. I’ve been in 


business for 20 years and I’ve never been able to 
get help in this area. ” - WBE owner 

The suggestion that women are covers for 
male-owned business haunt.s many WBEs. While 
participants were split on the degree to which women 
served as covers for male-owned businesses, a!! agreed 
that it is not unreasonable for contracting agencies to 
explore the validity of women-owned businesses. The 
consensus among all participants was that the over- 
whelming majority of WBEs are legitimate businesses 
and that those which are not hinder the ability of 
some WBEs to be taken seriously. 

The Federal Disadvantaged Business 
Enterprise (DBE) Program 

Participants cited obtaining economic upward mobili- 
ty as the primary reason for certifying as a WBE under 
the Disadvantaged Business Enterprise (DBE) pro- 
gram. The overwhelming reason women participated 
as WBEs in the DBE program was to increase their 
access to public projects, and thereby increase their 
income. Participants varied in their responses regard- 
ing the usefulness of the DBE program. While some 
acknowledged that they were able to develop networks 
and access contracts through the DBE program, oth- 
ers expressed a great deal of dissatisfaction with the 
program. 

"I don't even get calls from big firms any more, [gel 
notices about jobs that are completely unrelated to 
what I do — it makes me crazy!” ■■■■ WBE owner 

Participants agreed that statewide, the DBE 
program — and in particular, its implementation 
of goals and good faith efforts to include WBEs on 
public projects — was problematic on many levels, 
Participants expressed a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the good faith effort, claiming that because the 
initiative has no strong enforcement, there are many 
opportunities for this effort to fail. Participants agreed 
that while they receive requests for bids or propos- 
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als, they are often unrelated to their company’s focus. 
Participants considered it a common occurrence for 
WBEs to be contacted for projects within unrealistic 
timeframes, and for WBEs to spend time and money- 
preparing bids for projects on which prime contrac- 
tors never intended to use their services. Without 
enforcement, WBEs described good faith efforts as a 
'‘waste of time” and a strategy used by many prime 
contractors to appear as if they were fulfilling a re- 
quirement without any intention of actually working 
with them. Many participants interpreted the general 
lack of confidence in the WBE program and its core 
good faith effort as a function of the ongoing overt 
and covert sexism they experience in the transporta- 
tion construction industry in general. 

The Impact of Proposition 209 

Participants agreed that when Proposition 209 elimi- 
nated affirmative action in public contracting, there 
was a shift in the way that project managers and prime 
contractors engaged them. While some participants 
described little change because they had never been 
able to access Caltrans’ public contracts, most par- 
ticipants described marked declines in contracts and 
contract amounts following the elimination of race- 
and gender-conscious equal opportunity programs. 

"When Proposition 209 passed, I was working 
on $200,000 worth of projects. The day after 
Proposition 209 passed, the senior project manager 
walked up to me and said, 'Hey, Prop 209 passed, 
and we don't have to use you anymore. ’ I didn't say 
anything to him at first, hut the next day. I told 
him that I wanted to talk to him about what he had 
said to me. I said, ‘Did it occur to you that I've 
been working here for a number of years and that 
I have always finished on time or early. ..and how 
many letters do you have from clients praising my 
cleanliness and professionalism?’ Well, he didn't 
care. He just looked at me and said, ‘Well, it’s true. 
Prop 209 passed, and we don't have to use you 
anymore. ' The next year, my projects plummeted 


to $30,000. To this day, I have to call and remind 
clients that Tm in still in business... do you think 
my male counterparts have to do that?" - WBE 
owner 

Many participants questioned the useful- 
ness of Proposition 209. They expressed concern that 
while Proposition 209 was designed to enforce race 
and gender neutrality, it did nothing to challenge the 
“good old boy” network that still operates at many 
key levels in the public contracting industry. WBEs 
were beginning to make advancements in California’s 
transportation construction industry when the prop- 
osition was implemented. In fact, awards to WBEs 
experienced the most gains during the six years pri- 
or to the passage of Proposition 209. WBEs agreed 
that the biggest impact of Proposition 209 was the 
elimination of participation goals, which affected the 
outreach efforts of prime contractors and the systems 
to hold state agencies and prime contractors account- 
able for their contracting decisions and practices. 

WBE Survival Strategies 

Overall, participants agreed that women, in general, 
were just beginning to become more visible in the trans- 
portation construction industry when Proposition 209 
passed. To maintain their businesses in a challenging 
industry climate, WBEs attributed their longevity to 
the following strategies: 

• Remain visible. WBEs have to ensure that they 
maintain contacts and networks that can increase 
their visibility. Given the unreliability of good 
faith efforts. WBEs must engage other organiza- 
tions, including civil, professional, or .social net- 
works that can engage potential clients and/or 
contractors. 

• Shift focus from public agencies. WBEs agreed that 
shifting focus from public agencies to private sec- 
tor and nonprofit organizations helps to sustain 
businesses owned by women. WBEs also empha- 
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Results:MBE Focus Groups and Interviews 


sized maintaining contact with existing clients in 
order to increase the likelihood of winning other 
projects from them in the future. 

• Siralegically respond to Request for Proposals 
(RFPs). WBEs agreed that it is critical for women 
to gauge which outreach efforts are genuine and 
limit the number of RFPs to which they respond. 
Because preparing a bid and proposal can be 
very expensive, many participants suggested that 
WBEs only spend the time and money to respond 
to RFPs that perfectly match their expertise and 
that are received in a timely fashion. 

• Exercise legal recourse when necessary. WBEs 
who were victims of discrimination survived as 
a result of receiving financial awards from class 
action litigation. When necessary and justified, 
WBEs suggested women use legal advocacy and 
protection to remedy discrimination. ■ 
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Discussion 


Proposition 209 ended California’s ability to imple- 
ment the nation’s leading strategy to correct racial and 
gender discrimination. From the five methods used 
to analyze the impact of Proposition 209 on Women 
Business Enterprises in California’s transportation 
construction industry — Caltrans contract awards to 
WBEs, the survival of 1996 certified WBEs, a state- 
wide survey of surviving WBEs, focus groups with 
surviving WBEs, and in-depth interviews with surviv- 
ing WBEs — there are several themes that demonstrate 
the degree to which women-owned businesses were im- 
pacted by the removal of race- and gender-conscious 
equal opportunity programs in California. 

The quantitative data reveal that race- and 
gender-conscious policies that were previously im- 
plemented to remedy discrimination and hostility 
against women in the transportation construction in- 
dustry before 1996 were at least partially successful in 
increasing participation among women-owned firms. 
However, the culture of the transportation construc- 
tion industry appears to challenge, at every step, the 
inclusion of women. These trends appear to be more 
pronounced for women of color, particularly African 
American-owned WBEs, though it is important to 
note that their small representation within the indus- 
try and thus in this study, precludes the possibility of 
painting a comprehensive picture of their experiences 
in California’s transportation construction industry 
before and after the elimination of affirmative ac- 
tion. The dearth of research on women of color in this 
industry, and in general, reflects a need for greater 
understanding about the specific barriers that prevent 
the development and success of firms owned by wom- 
en of color in this industry. 

The quantitative data reveal that the number 
and percentage of awards to women decreased after 
the elimination of these goals. The qualitative data 
suggest that the climate of the industry became in- 
creasingly hostile to women after the elimination of 
gender-conscious goals — reflecting an entrenched 
social bias against women in the transportation con- 
struction industry. While surviving WBEs in this study 


maintained modest success and relative longevity in 
the industry, it is important to note that the majority 
of them indicated that this was a result of working 
with the private and nonprofit sectors. Access to pub- 
lic contracts remains a challenge. 

Race- and gender-conscious remedies to dis- 
crimination, including affirmative action programs, 
were designed to correct a history of bias and exclu- 
sion. The findiiig.s of this study suggest that just as 
women were beginning to make advances in the public 
domain- — as evidenced by increased Caltrans awards 
for WBEs and as supported by aspects of the Caltrans 
DBE program, including the pre-bidding conferences, 
with some regularity — the removal of affirmative ac- 
tion programs impeded this progress, and in many 
ways, erased it altogether. ■ 

...just as women were beginning 
to make advances in the public 
domain [. . .] the removal of 
affirmative action programs 
impeded this progress, and in 
many ways, erased it altogether. 
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Recommendations : 

Strategies for Providing Equal Opportunity 


Women continue to face significant barriers to equal 
participation in California's transportation construc- 
tion industry. Data consistently demonstrate the 
underrepresentation of women-owned firms among 
those awarded public contracts. This study and other 
examinations of equal opportunity in California pub- 
lic contracting find significant disparities for women 
following the elimination of gender-conscious equal 
opportunity programs. To ensure equal opportunity 
for WBEs seeking public contracts in California's 
transportation construction industry, FICSJ recom- 
mends increased attention and action in five primary 
areas, including; 1) equal opportunity goals and pro- 
gramming, 2) culture of transportation construction 
industry toward women. 3) data collection for women- 
owned businesses, 4) continued research on the impact 
of anti-affirmative action legislation on pathways to 
entrepreneurship for women, and 5) advocacy for the 
business model of diversity. 

Equal Opportunity Programming 

The findings of this report suggest an inconsistent ap- 
plication of the legal standards as they pertain to 
gender-conscious equal opportunity programs, which 
negatively impacts women-owned businesses who seek 
to participate in gender-conscious remedies to discrimi- 
nation. While federal case law has generally indicated 
that gender-based classifications are to be reviewed ac- 
cording to a more flexible standard under the Equal 
Protection Clause than the strict scrutiny rule applied to 
race-based classifications, affirmative action programs 
designed to remedy discrimination against women have 
been analyzed as if they were race-conscious programs. 
Specific recommendations are a.s follow.s: 

• RecommeneJaiion: Design gender-con.scious pro- 
grams to meet the federal .standards for gender- 
based classifications and develop tailored pro- 
grams that respond to the needs of women of all 
racial groups. Caltrans and other public contract- 
ing agencies should develop and implement spe- 
cific remedies for women of color where there i.s 
demonstrated disparity. Numerical goals should 


be articulated regarding the participation of wom- 
en of color in proportion to their availability. 

• Recommendation'. Implement gender-conscious 
goals with strict enforcement and review policies. 
Caltrans and other public contracting agencies 
should develop strategies to confirm and enforce 
good faith outreach and participation efforts. 
Goals should be developed using mechanisms 
both to encourage interpretation of WBE par- 
ticipation goals as minimal goals and to develop 
incentives to reward firms that exceed these goals. 

Culture of Transportation Construction 
Industry toward Women 

The findings of this report highlight that gender dis- 
crimination continues to exi.st at all stages along the 
pathway to entrepreneurship in the transportation 
construction industry. While no single agency or insti- 
tution can eradicate racial and gender discrimination, 
there are a number of strategies that can be implement- 
ed to challenge discriminatory actions toward women: 

• Recommendation: Training for key leadership at 
contracting agencies on the historical and pres- 
ent manifestations of gender bias and policies to 
enforce anti-discrimination in the workplace and 
on public projects. Caltrans and other public con- 
tracting agencies should routinely provide equal 
opportunity and sexual harassment training to 
prime contractors, project managers, inspectors, 
and other key personnel involved with the public 
contracting process. 

• Recommendation: Examine and expand repre- 
sentation of women busine.ss owners on small 
business councils. Caltrans and other public con- 
tracting agencies should routinely examine the 
representation of women, including women of 
color, on councils charged with the task of review- 
ing and developing policies and practices regard- 
ing the equitable distribution of public contracts. 
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• Recommendation: Build networks to support ca- 
pacity-building among firms owned by women. 
Caltrans and other public contracting agencies 
should consider partnering with organizations, 
including Chambers of Commerce, to increase 
the outreach and participation of women-owned 
firms in the transportation construction industry. 
Professional networks, advocacy organizations, 
and Chambers of Commerce should partner with 
Caltrans and other public contracting agencies to 
provide technical assistance and support for the 
capacity-building of firms owned by women in 
the transportation construction industry. 

• Recommendation: Develop structures to support 
and encourage the participation of women in key 
institutions that provide entrepreneurial path- 
ways. Institutions that provide training and edu- 
cation on trades, professional schools, and unions 
should develop mechanisms to ensure equal ac- 
cess for women to gain experience. 

• Recommendation: Enforce anti-discrimination 
policies in lending, bonding, and insurance. 
Legislators and federal equal opportunity en- 
forcement officers should monitor the extent to 
which lending institutions are in compliance with 
anti-discrimination laws. Lending, bonding, and 
insurance institutions should continue to imple- 
ment self-monitoring processes to ensure objec- 
tive decision-making in rewarding credit, loans, 
bonding, and other forms of financial support to 
bUvSinesses owned by women in the transportation 
construction industry. 

Data Collection forWomen-Owned Businesses 

The findings of this report revealed significant chal- 
lenges to collecting comprehensive, longitudinal data 
for women of all racial groups. Data collection is es- 
sential to developing informed policies and tailored 
responses to discrimination. Specific recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 


• Recommendation: Separate data by race, ethnicity, 
gender, award type and award amount. Caltrans 
and other public contracting agencies should 
ensure that the collection of demographic data 
distinguishes data pertaining to w'omen of color 
from data relating to men of color or white wom- 
en. This will ensure a more accurate analysis of 
trends regarding firms owned by women and en- 
sure that women of color are not treated as invis- 
ible entities in analyses of potential disparity. 

• Recommendation: Legislation to enforce accurate 
data collection and recording for ten years with- 
in the state of California. Policymakers should 
consider legislation to mandate the collection 
and storage of accurate disaggregated data from 
Caltrans and other public contracting agencies. 
Many agencies misinterpreted Proposition 209 
as a mandate to eliminate data collection efforts. 
Enforcing data collection at these agencies vvould 
ensure accurate analyses and monitoring regard- 
ing award trends for all businesses. 

Research on the Impact of Anti-affirmati-^ 
Action Laws onWBEs 

The findings of this report highlight the dearth of 
research on trends for women in the transportation 
construction industry and other traditionally male 
industries following the removal of affirmative ac- 
tion programs. In order to develop informed and 
tailored policies to encourage the participation of 
women-owned firms in industries in which they are 
underrepresented, more information is needed on their 
experiences. Specific recommendations are as follows: 

• Recommendation: Continued research on the im- 
pact of Proposition 209 on women in the trans- 
portation construction industry. More research 
is needed regarding the impact of eliminating af- 
firmative action in specific segments of the trans- 
portation construction indu.stry, including profes- 
sional services, supplying, and construction/trades. 
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Conclusion 


• Recommendation: Continued research on the im- 
pact of Proposition 209 and barriers to capacity- 
building for businesses owned by women. More 
research is needed on the successful pathways to 
entrepreneurship for women and on the impact 
of eliminating affirmative action on women in 
key areas of capacity-building, including access 
to technical assistance regarding business man- 
agement. training/apprenticeship program.s, rep- 
resentation in unions and other areas. 

• Recommendation: Increased research on the inter- 
section between race and gender in measuring the 
impact of anti-affirmative action laws and poli- 
cies. More research is needed regarding the spe- 
cific ways in which women of color are impacted 
by the elimination of race- and gender-conscious 
remedies to discrimination. 

Advocacy for the Business Model of Diversity 

The findings of this report suggest a failure to equally 
engage women-owned businesses following the elimina- 
tion of affirmative action in California. Engaging the full 
spectrum of California’s business community fosters the 
broader implementation of economic development op- 
portunities. Specific recommendations are as follows: 

• Recommemiation: Caltrans and other public contract- 
ing agencies should examine and evaluate successful 
practices in the private sector. Many private enterpris- 
es have successfully demonstrated a business m(^el 
that encourages the participation of diverse business 
enterprises Examining and implementing outreach 
and utilization strategies can help to eradicate biased 
or disaiminatoiy decision-making that negatively im- 
pacts women in traditionally male industries. 

• Recommendation: Caltrans jmd other public contract- 
ing agencies should consider implementing incentives 
and awards for businesses that exceed participation 
goals for underrepresented groups and actively dem- 
onstrate a commitment to engaging in business prac- 
tices that extend beyond personal networks. ■ 


The structural exclusion of one group from any public 
process because of race, ethnicity, gender or national 
origin is not only illegal, it is antithetical to any dem^ 
onslration of the ideals of our nation. Our whole 
society loses when significant segments of our extend- 
ed community are unable to freely compete. President 
Carter’s vision of a democracy inclusive of everyone, 
including women, ha,s yet to be fully realized. This 
collective struggle for equity is a call to action for leg- 
islators, academics, legal advocates, and the voting 
public to mobilize our nation to develop laws, policies, 
and practices that reflect the salient virtues of fairness 
and equal opportunity and that protect everyone from 
discrimination. The right to exist free of discrimina- 
tion is not only a core social justice issue, but also, an 
essential human right. 

A number of reports have revealed a lack of 
fairness and equal access to public contracts that 
result from the absence of gender-conscious equal op- 
portunity programs. California, along with the rest 
of the nation, must continue to examine the degree 
to which we have upheld our promise of enforcing 
equal opportunity. Across the nation, women-owned 
businesses emerge as important employers in our so- 
ciety-spending approximately S546 billion annually 
on salaries and benefits.'” Engaging thCvSe women as 
equal participants and competitors — thereby fulfill- 
ing the vision of a fair democracy — not only benefits 
women. It benefits us all. ■ 


Center for Women's Business Research, (2006). Key Facts about 
IVamen-Oyvned Busmesscs, Update. 
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Chairman Landrieu, Ranking Member Snowe, and Members of the Committee; 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony for this roundtable. My name is Jon 
Wainwright. I hold a Ph.D. in economics from the University of Texas at Austin. Currently, I am 
a Vice President with National Economic Research Associates, also known as NERA Economic 
Consulting, in Chicago, Illinois and Austin, Texas. 

NERA is a global firm of experts dedicated to applying economic, finance, and quantitative 
principles to complex business and legal challenges. For nearly half a century, NERA’s 
economists have been creating strategies, studies, reports, expert testimony, and policy 
recommendations for government authorities and the world’s leading law firms and corporations. 
We bring academic rigor, objectivity, and real world industry experience to bear on issues arising 
from competition, regulation, public policy, strategy, finance, and litigation. NERA’s clients 
value our ability to apply and communicate state-of-the-art approaches clearly and convincingly, 
our commitment to deliver unbiased findings, and our reputation for quality and independence. 
Our clients rely on the integrity and skills of our unparalleled team of economists and other 
experts backed by the resources and reliability of one of the world’s largest economic 
consultancies. With its main office in New York City, NERA serves clients from over 20 offices 
across North America, Europe, and Asia Pacific. 

I. Introduction 

For twenty years, I have devoted the greater part of my professional life to studying race and sex 
discrimination and its impact on business enterprise and entrepreneurship in the United States. 
During this time I have served as the project director and principal investigator for almost 30 
studies of business discrimination against minorities and women undertaken since 2000 and prior 
to that time worked on perhaps a dozen more. 1 have authored a book and several articles on the 
subject and provided expert testimony in federal and state courts on these and other labor and 
business related matters on many occasions. 
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I was fortunate to have been mentored at the start of my career by two of the country’s leading 
scholars in this field — Dr. Ray Marshall, Professor Emeritus at the Lyndon B. Johnson School of 
Public Affairs at The University of Texas at Austin and former United States Secretary of Labor, 
and Dr. Andrew Brimmer, former member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve, 
former Assistant Secretary of Commeree, and Professor Emeritus at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

A key lesson I absorbed from these men was expressed by Professor Marshall in this way: 

“Institutionalized discrimination in business transactions is deeply 
rooted in the American economy. There can be no doubt that 
business discrimination inflicts serious damage on the society, 
polity, and economy. Governments have a responsibility to 
improve public understanding of the seriousness of this problem 
and to take positive steps to address it. These positive steps must 
include public education, specifically outlawing this form of dis- 
crimination, using governments’ purchasing power to help those 
who are being discriminated against while rewarding those who do 
not discriminate, and developing race neutral programs to help all 
small businesses.”' 

If you accept that discrimination in business transactions has become institutionalized in the 
American economy, then it is difficult to argue with the logic of Dr. Marshall’s conclusions. 

During the last twenty years, the primary bulwark against business discrimination has been the 
policy of using public sector purchasing power to support the entrepreneurial endeavors of 
minority-owned, women-owned, and other small disadvantaged businesses and to promote fair 
and full access to government contracting and procurement opportunities as well as to mitigate 
the impact of business discrimination in the private sector. The Disadvantaged Business 
Enterprise (DBE) Program and Small and Disadvantaged Business (SDB) Program are key 
examples of such policies at the federal level. 

II. Findings and Conclusions from NERA’s Disparity Studies Completed Since 2000 

I would like to address my remarks today to the state of minority-owned and women-owned 
businesses as documented in numerous studies and related research I have directed at NERA in 
the last 10 years, and the implications of these findings for the continuing need for the public 
sector to use its purchasing power to help remedy the ill effects of business discrimination. Many 
of these studies included one or more entities participating in the USDOT’s DBE Program 
through a state department of transportation, a transit authority, or an airport.^ 


' Ray Marshall, “Minority and Female Business Development After Croson" Working Paper, 2000. 

^ Augusta-Richmond County, GA, 2009; Salt Lake City International Airport, 2009; Memphis International 

Airport, 2008; City of Austin, Texas (including Austin-Bergstrom International Airport), 2008; Illinois State Toll 
Highway Authority, 2006; Maryland Department of Transportation, State Highway Administration, 2006; 
Maryland Department of Transportation, Maryland Aviation Administration, 2006; Maryland Department of 
Transportation, Maryland Transit Administration, 2006; State of Massachusetts, 2006; City and County of 
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It is important to acknowledge as well the enormous amount of relevant evidence that already 
appears in the Congressional record. A useful synopsis of this evidence was provided by the 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals in their decision in Adarand Constructors? Additionally, the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Small Business and Entrepreneurship, for example, held hearings in 
May 2007 and September 2008 regarding elosely related subject matter. The Subcommittee on 
Information Policy, Census, and National Archives of the U.S. House Committee on Oversight 
and Government Reform held a hearing in September 2008 on how information policy affects 
competitive viability in minority contracting. The U.S. Committee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure held a hearing on challenges facing DBEs in the transportation sector this past 
March as well. 

The disparity studies on which this testimony is drawn span a wide range of geographic 
locations — from Pennsylvania and Massachusetts in the North; to Georgia, Texas and Tennessee 
in the South; to Maryland in the East; to Washington, Colorado, and Utah in the West, to Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Missouri in the Midwest. 

Despite the geographic diversity our studies represent, the findings from these studies show far 
more similarities than differences — minority-owned businesses and women-owned businesses 
throughout the nation and across a wide variety of industry sectors continue to face large 
disparities in almost every aspect of business enterprise activity that can be quantified. 

II.A. Data from the Survey of Business Owners 

One important source of data that we draw upon in our DBE studies is the Census Bureau’s 
Survey of Business Owners (SBO), performed every five years. According to the most recent 
data available from the SBO, there are substantial disparities between the share of minorities in 
the general population and their share of the business population. Specifically: 

• Although African Americans comprised 12.7 percent of the U.S. population, they 
accounted for only 5.3 percent of its businesses. 

• Although Hispanics and Latinos comprised 13.4 percent of the population, they 
accounted for only 7.0 percent of the businesses. 

• Although women comprised 50.9 percent of the population, they accounted for only 28.9 
percent of the businesses. 


Denver (including Denver International Airport), 2006; St. Louis Regional Transit, 2005; Washington 
Department of Transportation, 2005; Minnesota Department of Transportation, 2005; Missouri Department of 
Transportation, 2004; Illinois Department of Transportation, 2004; Minnesota Department of Transportation, 
2000; Chicago Metra, 2000, 

’ Adarand Constructors. Inc. v. Slater, 1147, 1166-1 175 (10th Cir. 2000) (discussing evidence before 

Congress of business discrimination against minorities in the construction industry in enacting the 
Disadvantaged Business Enterprise Program for federal-aid transportation contracts, Pub.L. No. 100-17, 101 
Stat. 132 (1987), Pub.L. No. 102-240, 105 Stat. 1914 (1991) and Pub.L, No. 105-178, 112 Stat. 107 (1998), and 
the implementing regulations at 49 CFR Part 26 (1999)). 
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Moreover, the minority and female share of business sales and receipts is far lower than their 
share of the business population. 

• Although African Americans comprised 5.3 percent of all U.S. businesses, they earned 
only 1.0 percent of sales and receipts. 

• Although Hispanics and Latinos comprised 7.0 percent of all businesses, they earned only 
2.5 percent of sales and receipts. 

• Although women comprised 28.9 percent of all businesses, they earned only 10.7 percent 
of sales and receipts. 

Similar disparities are observed for other minority groups as well. Asians and Pacific Islanders 
comprised 5.0 percent of the business population yet earned only 3.8 percent of sales and 
receipts. Native Americans comprised 0.9 percent of all businesses but earned only 0,3 percent 
of sales and receipts. 

These disparities between the size of the minority and female business populations and their 
share of sales and receipts are very large. They are also statistically significant, meaning they are 
unlikely to result from chance alone. While the exact proportions vary, large and statistically 
significant disparities are observed in all 50 states and the District of Columbia, for all minority 
groups — African-Americans, Hispanics and Latinos, Asians and Pacific Islanders, and Native 
Americans — as well as for women. These disparities are found in the economy as a whole, in the 
Construction sector, and in virtually all other industry sectors. This is documented below in 
Tables lA through 20F. Similar findings from current and past SBO reports appear in most of 
NERA’s disparity studies. 

II.B. The Concept of “Capacity” 

Some people have argued that the statistical evidence in disparity studies should be adjusted for 
something they call “capacity.” By this they often seem to mean that disparity study statistics 
should be adjusted for the size of firms or size of contracts firms have completed in the past. 

Based upon my own experience as an expert in the field of economics and regarding minority- 
owned and women-owned business issues in particular, 1 do not agree with this argument, for the 
following reasons. 

The main problem with the argument that statistical evidence in disparity studies should be 
adjusted for so-called “capacity” meastues is that such an approach prevents accurate 
measurement of the existence of discrimination. Many, if not all, “capacity” indicators are 
themselves impacted by discrimination. Therefore, it is not good social science to limit 
availability measures by factors such as firm age, revenues, or numbers of employees. Moreover, 
disparity studies already adjust for more appropriate measures related to “capacity” such as 
geographic market and industry code. 

The reality is that large, adverse statistical disparities between minority-owned or women-owned 
businesses and non-minority male-owned businesses have been documented in numerous 
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research studies and reports since Croson^ Business outcomes, however, can be influenced by 
multiple factors, and it is important that disparity studies examine the likelihood of whether 
discrimination is an important contributing factor to observed disparities. 

One traditional way that the linkage between statistical disparities and discrimination has been 
established is to consider the size of the observed disparities, That is, the larger the disparity, the 
less likely it becomes that non-discriminatory factors can account for the entire difference. 
Another traditional way that the linkage between statistical disparities and discrimination has 
been established is through the introduction of qualitative, or “anecdotal,” evidence. If the thrust 
of such qualitative evidence is consistent with the statistical disparities observed, the case for the 
linkage is strengthened. 

Some critics of DBE, SDB, and similar programs and some courts have criticized the evidentiary 
value of disparity statistics, claiming that the availability measure in the disparity statistic does 
not factor in “capacity” or, stated another way, claiming that availability statistics may include 
firms that are not “qualified, willing, and able” to perform the work. For several reasons, such 
criticisms are unwarranted and unscientific. 

First, terms such as “capacity,” “qualifications,” and “ability” are not well defined in any 
statistical sense. Does “capacity” mean revenue level, employment size, or bonding limits? Does 
“qualified” or “able” mean possession of a business license, certain amounts of training, or types 
of work experience? Also, does the meaning of such terms differ from industry to industry, state 
to state, or through time? 

Second, it is important to understand that when measuring the existence of discrimination, the 
statistical method used should not improperly limit the availability measure by incorporating 
factors that are themselves impacted by discrimination such as, firm age, revenues, bonding 
limits, or numbers of employees. 

In imderstanding this problem, it is helpful to consider an extreme example where discrimination 
has prevented the emergence of any minority-owned firms. Suppose that racial discrimination 
was ingrained in a state’s highway construction market. As a result, few minority construction 
employees are given the opportunity to gain managerial experience in the business; minorities 
who do end up starting construction firms are denied the opportunity to work as subcontractors 
for non-minority prime contractors; and non-minority prime contractors place pressure on unions 
not to work with minority firms and on bonding companies and banks to prevent minority-owned 
construction firms from securing bonding and capital. In this example, discrimination has 
essentially prevented the emergence of a minority highway construction industry with 
“capacity.” Those minority firms that exist at all will be smaller and have lower revenues and 
employees than firms that are not subject to the same discrimination. 

In this situation, excluding firms from an availability measure based on their “capacity” in a 
discriminatory market would preclude a government agency from doing anything to rectify the 
continuing support of a clearly discriminatory system with public dollars. There is no recognition 


■* Enchautegui, er a/. 1996. 
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that discrimination has prevented the emergence of “qualified, willing and able” minority firms. 
Without such firms, there can be no statistical disparity. 

Therefore, focusing on the “capacity” of businesses in terms of employment, revenue, bonding 
limits, number of trucks, and so forth is simply wrong as a matter of economics because it can 
obscure the existence of discrimination. A truly “effective” discriminatory system would lead to 
a finding of no “capacity,” and under the “capacity” approach, a finding of no discrimination. 
Consider, for example, using revenue as the measure of qualifications. Revenues simply measure 
the value of contracts that firms are receiving. If minority-owned and women-owncd businesses 
are subject to marketplace discrimination, their revenues will be smaller than nonminority male- 
owned businesses beeause they will be less successful at obtaining work. Using revenues as a 
measure of DBE availability in contracting is like using pay as a measure of qualifications in an 
equal-pay case. Revenue, like pay, measures the extent to which a firm has succeeded in the 
marketplace — it does not measure the ability to succeed and should not be used in such a 
manner. 

Of course, the government is not so helpless in the face of the current effects of discrimination, 
and governments have quite rightly responded to the existence of discrimination by instituting 
programs like the DBE and SDB programs. Interestingly, the existence of these types of 
programs in the public sector, even while such programs are relatively rare in the private sector, 
has resulted in a situation where minority firms may more available for public sector work than 
for private sector work, despite the relatively greater bureaucratic barriers to entry (e.g., 
certification requirements, reporting requirements, etc.) precisely because of the efforts to 
remedy discrimination in the public sector. 

Third, in dynamic business environments, and especially in the construction sector, such 
“qualifications” or “capacity” can be obtained relatively easily. It is well known that small 
construction companies can expand rapidly as needs arise by hiring workers and renting 
equipment. Many general contractors subcontract the majority of a project. Subcontracting is one 
important source of this elasticity, as has been noted by several academic studies. Bourdon and 
Levitt, for example, in their study of construction labor markets, observed that: 

“One of the unique aspects of the construction industry is the prevalence of 
subcontracting. Construction projects are undertaken by a multitude of firms 
assembled for brief periods of time on a site then disbanded. General contractors 
can undertake projects of considerable scale without large amounts of direct labor 
or fixed capital; subcontractors can start with one or two employees and bid only 
on particularly highly specialized contracts.”^ 

Thus, the “capacity” and “qualifications” of firms in the construction sector are highly elastic. 
Firms grow quickly when demand increases and shrink quickly when demand decreases. 


^ Bourdon and Levitt, 1980. 
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Academic studies have also found that, absent discrimination, entry into the construction 
industry is not difficult. Bourdon and Levitt attribute this to subcontracting opportunities.*’ Eccles 
observes that entry is easy based on the large number of small firms and that capital requirements 
for fixed assets are small.’ Gould, who followed the careers of six construction contractors, also 
demonstrates ease of entry.* He further notes that there is movement between small and large 
firms not only via subcontracting but also by experienced staff at larger firms leaving to form 
smaller new firms. Similar kinds of elasticity exist as well in many industries beyond 
construction. 

Fourth, even where “capacity”-type factors have been controlled for in statistical analyses, 
results consistent with business discrimination are still typically observed. For example, many 
jurisdictions have demonstrated that large and statistically significant differences in commercial 
loan denial rates between minority and non-minority firms were evident even when detailed 
balance sheet and creditworthiness measures were held constant. Similarly, economists using the 
decennial census data have demonstrated that statistically significant disparities in business 
formation and business owner earnings between minorities and non-minorities remain even after 
controlling for a host of additional factors including educational achievement, labor market 
experience, marital status, geographic mobility, number of workers in the family, number of 
children, immigrant status, disability status, veteran status, interest and dividend income, labor 
market attachment, industry, geographic location, and local labor market variables such as the 
unemployment rate, population growth rate, government employment rate, or per capita income.® 

Ray Marshall, in partnership with Andrew Brimmer, conducted one of the first post-Cravon 
disparity studies, for the City of Atlanta in 1990. Drawing on that experience, he summarizes 
well the arguments against using the outcomes of discrimination to measure “capacity”'® 

The problem of establishing statistical proof of whether or not 
minority contractors are “qualified, willing and able” is 
particularly challenging. Croson provides limited guidance on this 
question.... Unfortunately, this lack of guidance has made it 
possible for courts and opponents of [DBE and SDB] programs to 
argue that the failure to produce perfect statistical evidence — i.e., 
timely and highly specific, and methodologies that control for 
everything except discrimination — invalidates these programs 
despite the fact that the most reliable statistics and the most 
appropriate methodologies confirm the persistence of 
discrimination. Our evidence for Atlanta suggests that even highly 
qualified black contractors are disadvantaged relative to similarly 


‘ Ibid. 

Eccies, 1981. 

' Gould, 1980. 

” Wainwright, 2000. 
Marshall, 2002. 
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situated white contractors.,,. Once contractors are able to obtain 
contracts, they usually are able to expand their capacity. 

In a dynamic business environment, it would be difficult to argue, 
as some critics have, that qualifications are determined mainly by 
size,,.. Moreover, as the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals observed 
in Adarand VII, there is no credible evidence that minority 
contractors who have been hired under fDBE or SDB] programs 
have lacked adequate qualifications. 

Nevertheless, tmalyses of available data for business owners that 
enable personal characteristics and other factors to be controlled 
for [generate results that remain] compatible with racial exclusion. 

ITiere therefore is no credible evidence that the large disparities in 
the utilization of minority contractors can be explained by the lack 
of qualifications or the unwillingness to contract. Indeed, strong 
historical, anecdotal and survey evidence ... demonstrates that 
minority contractors are more willing than white males to contract 
with governmental entities, even though they recognize that public 
contracting is less desirable than the mainstream private sector, 
where their opportunities are greatly restricted. 

To summarize, there are several reasons why 1 do not agree that the statistical analysis in 
disparity studies should adjust for “capacity.” These reasons include that the term “capacity” has 
been ill-defined; that small firms, particularly in the construction industry, are highly elastic with 
regard to ability to perform; and that many disparity studies have shown that even when 
“capacity” and “qualifications” type factors are held constant in statistical analyses, evidence of 
disparate impact against DBE and SDB firms tends to persist. However, the most important 
reason I disagree with the use of “capacity” to limit measures of availability and other measures 
of disparity is that most, if not all, identifiable indicators of capacity are themselves impacted by 
discrimination. 

II.C. Public Use Microdata Samples and Current Population Survey Data 

It is, however, fair to ask whether the disparities documented in the SBO data result primarily 
from discrimination, either past, present or both, or whether they result from other factors not 
tainted by discrimination. ' ' 

Our disparity studies have put such questions to the test using the public use microdata samples 
(PUMS) from the two most recent decennial censuses, as well as microdata from the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The advantage of the PUMS and CPS data is that they allow us to 


This was the subject of a book I authored, Racial Discrimination and Minority Business Enterprise: Evidence 
from the 1990 Census, New York and London: Garland Publishing, 2000. As ali of the studies submitted for the 
record attest, similar results are observed using the 2000 decennial census data. 
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compare these percentages while holding a wide variety of other, potentially non-discriminatory, 
factors constant, such as industry, geography, education, age, and labor market status. 

Like the SBO, the PUMS and CPS data sources show large and statistically significant 
disparities between the percentage of minorities and women who choose to form businesses and 
the percentage of comparable non-minority males who choose to form businesses. Such 
disparities are observed for the nation as a whole and throughout the states, and in the economy 
as a whole as well as across different industry sectors, including construction and construction- 
related professional services. 

As shown below in Table 21 A, our disparity studies have found that even when these other 
attributes are held constant using regression analysis, the disparities between African-Americans, 
Hispanics and Latinos, Asians, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians and 
Pacific, and women business owners on the one hand and their non-minority male counterparts 
on the other, tend to remain large, adverse, and statistically significant. The overwhelming 
majority of the cases included in Table 21 A show large disparities. The data in the Construction 
sector also show large and statistically significant disparities consistent with discrimination, as 
shown in Table 21B. 

Furtbermore, even for those minorities and women who manage against the odds to form their 
own businesses, their entrepreneurial earnings tend to lag far behind their non-minority male 
counterparts. As shown below in Table 22B, for example, minority and female business owner 
earnings in construction and construction-related professional services average roughly 25 
percent lower than their non-minority male counterparts, again even when other, non- 
discriminatory, attributes are held constant. For African Americans, Native Americans, and non- 
minority women, the disparities are even larger. 

In sum, the evidence gathered from PUMS and CPS data sources, as documented below and in 
our many DBE studies, strongly suggests that business discrimination is the principal 
explanation for the disparities in the SBO data. 


“ We have also tested the hypothesis, with similar results, including additional factors such marital and family 
status, immigration status, ability to speak English, military service and veteran status, disability status, and asset 
levels. 
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111. Conclusion 

In sum, the evidence gathered from PUMS and CPS data sources, as documented below and in 
our many disparity studies, strongly suggests that business discrimination is the principal 
explanation for the disparities observed in the SBO data. 

I am optimistic that the statistical evidence will one day show that programs such as DBE and 
SDB are no longer needed, because minority-owned and women-owned businesses will have 
achieved competitive parity with their nonminority male-owned counterparts. However, my own 
research and that of my colleagues demonstrates that this day has not yet arrived. 

Thank you. I will be pleased to answer any questions. 
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Table lA. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, All Industries, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-AIi 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

9.26% 

0.62% 

2.96% 

0.46% 

0.07 

0.16 

Alaska 

1.49% 

0.18% 

0.66% 

0.14% 

0.12 

0.22 

Arizona 

!.66% 

0.16% 

0.66% 

0.13% 

0.10 

0.19 

Arkansas 

4.28% 

0.27% 

1.38% 

0.18% 

0.06 

0.13 

California 

3.88% 

0.35% 

1.48% . 

0.26% 

0.09 

0.18 

Colorado 

1.52% 

0.20% 

0.68% 

0.16% 

0.13 

0.24 

Connecticut 

3.42% 

0.19% 

0.97% 

0.14% 

0.05 

0.14 

Delaware 

6.70% 

0.18% 

1.97% 

0.11% 

0.03 

0.06 

District of Columbia 

25.86% 

1.47% 

9.23% 

1.28% 

0.06 

0.14 

Florida 

6.63% 

0.53% 

1.95% 

0.36% 

0.08 

0.19 

Georgia 

13.41% 

0.77% 

3.88% 

0.55% 

0.06 

0.14 

Hawaii 

0.82% 

0.12% 

0.31% 

0.10% 

0.15 

0.33 

Idaho 

0,31% 

0.08% 

0.34% 

0.07% 

0.26 

0.21 

Illinois 

7.17% 

0.43% 

1.73% 

0.35% 

0.06 

0.20 

Indiana 

3.24% 

0.35% 

1.28% 

0.31% 

O.Il 

0.24 

Iowa 

0.68% 

o.n% 

0,35% 

0.10% 

0.16 

0.29 

Kansas 

2.04% 

0.16% 

0.96% 

0.13% 

0.08 

0.13 

Kentucky 

2.52% 

0.39% 

0.92% 

0.35% 

0.15 

0.38 

Louisiana 

12.24% 

0.59% 

3.55% 

0.40% 

0.05 

0.11 

Maine 

0.24% 

0.04% 

0.10% 

0.03% 

0.18 

0.33 

Maryland 

15.65% 

1 .25% 

4.23% 

0.92% 

0.08 

0.22 

Massachusetts ; 

2.27% 

0.19% 

0.87% 

0.15% 

0.08 

0.18 

Michigan 

6.03% 

0.54% 

1 .68% 

0.47% 

0.09 

0.28 

Minnesota 

1.77% 

0.15% 

0.46% 

0.12% 

0.08 

0.27 

Mississippi 

13.33% 

0.94% 

4.39% 

0.59% 

0.07 

0.13 

Missouri 

3.81% 

0.30% 

1 .73% 

0.24% 

008 

0.14 

Montana 

0.22% 

0.03% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.13 


Nebraska 

1.44% 

0.10% 

0.62% 

0.09% 

0.07 

0.14 

Nevada 

2.56% 

0.29% 

1 .08% 

0.23% 

0.11 

0.22 

New Hampshire 

0.37% 

0.07% 

0.23% 

0.06% 

0.19 

0.26 

New Jersey 

5.12% 

0.38% 

1.86% 

0.31% 

0.07 

0.16 

New Mexico 

1.13% 

0.29% 

0.50% 

0.27% 

0.26 

0.53 

New York 

7.58% 

0.43% 

1.81% 

0.31% 

0.06 

0.17 

North Carolina 

8.11% 

0.59% 

3.07% 

0.45% 

0.07 

0.15 

North Dakota 

0.14% 

0.03% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.24 


Ohio 

4.36% 

0.40% 

1.56% 

0.34% 

0.09 

0.22 

Oklahoma 

2.55% 

0.23% 

0.96% 

0.18% 

0.09 

0.19 

Oregon 

0.74% 

0.15% 

0.39% 

0.13% 

0.20 

0.34 

Pennsylvania 

2.83% 

0.22% 

1.17% 

0.18% 

0.08 

0.16 

Rhode Island 

n/a 

n/a 

a'a 

n/a 



South Carolina 

9.77% 

0.63% 

3.31% 

0.42% 

0.06 

0.13 

South Dakota 

0.18% 

0.10% 

0.11% 

0.10% 

0.58 

0.90 

Tennessee 

5.90% 

0.40% 

2.16% 

0.29% 

0.07 

0.14 

Texas 

5.12% 

0.35% 

i.79% 

0.26% 

0.07 

0.14 

Utah 

0.34% 

0.13% 

0.15% 

0.13% 

0.38 

0.86 

Vermont 

0.29% 

0.05% 

0.15% 

0.05% 

0.18 

0.33 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

7.77% 

0.67% 

3.39% 

0.55% 

QM9 

0.16 

Washington 

1.49% 

0.23% 

0.84% 

0.21% 

0.16 

0.25 

West Virginia 

1.30% 

0.11% 

0.39% 

0.08% 

0M8 

0.22 

Wisconsin 

1.70% 

0.15% 

0.76% 

0.12% 

0.09 

0.16 

Wyoming 

0.28% 

0.03% 

0.24% 

0.02% 

O.IO 

0.10 


Notes: The disparity ratio is derived by dividing the percentage of sales by the corresponding percentage of firms. A 
disparity ratio of zero indicates complete disparity while a value of 1 indicates parity. Disparity ratios in italics are 
statistically significant at a l-in-20 probability level or better. 
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Table IB. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, All Industries, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.82% 

0.28% 

0.90% 

0.26% 

0.34 

0.29 

Alaska 

2.00% 

0.37% 

1.85% 

0.34% 

0.19 

0.18 

Arizona 

9.21% 

1.32% 

5.30% 

1.10% 

0.14 

0.21 

Arkansas 

1 .00% 

0.23% 

0.84% 

0.20% 

0.23 

0.24 

California 

14.70% 

2.04% 

7.06% 

1.68% 

0.14 

0.24 

Colorado 

5.17% 

1.33% 

3.48% 

1.21% 

0.26 

0.35 

Connecticut 

3.12% 

0.33% 

1.70% 

0.28% 

0.1 } 

0.16 

Delaware 

1.38% 

0.12% 

0.72% 

0.09% 

0.09 

0.12 

Dist of Columbia 

4.60% 

0.51% 

3.18% 

0.48% 

0.11 

0.15 

Florida 

17,33% 

3.80% 

11.09% 

3.27% 

0.22 

0.29 

Georgia 

2.71% 

0.57% 

1.66% 

0.48% 

0.21 

0.29 

Hawaii 

3.12% 

0.73% 

2.05% 

0.66% 

0.23 

0.32 

Idaho 

2.28% 

0.48% 

1.82% 

0.41% 

0.21 

0.23 

Illinois 

4.13% 

0.64% 

2.69% 

0.57% 

0.16 

0.21 

Indiana 

1.26% 

0.16% 

0.81% 

0.14% 

0.13 

0.17 

Iowa 

0.65% 

0.12% 

0.58% 

0.11% 

0.19 

0.19 

Kansas 

1.90% 

0.29% 

1.47% 

0.25% 

0.15 

0.17 

Kentucky 

0.70% 

0.27% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.39 


Louisiana 

2,33% 

0.60% 

1.63% 

0.56% 

0.26 

0.34 

Maine 

0.54% 

0,15% 

0.32% 

0.13% 

0.2S 

0.41 

Maryland 

3.46% 

0.64% 

2.00% 

0.54% 

0.19 

0.27 

Massachusetts 

2.83% 

0.32% 

1.41% 

0.26% 

O.Il 

0.19 

Michigan 

1.34% 

0.40% 

0.90% 

0.39% 

0.30 

0.43 

Minnesota 

0.90% 

0.10% 

0.57% 

0.08% 

0.11 

0.14 

Mississippi 

0.71% 

0.15% 

0.56% 

0.13% 

0.21 

0.22 

Missouri 

0.83% 

0.15% 

0.63% 

0.14% 

0.18 

0.22 

Montana 

0.96% 

0.22% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.23 


Nebraska 

1.35% 

0.31% 

0.94% 

0,29% 

0.23 

0.31 

Nevada 

5,75% 

1.11% 

3.18% 

0.96% 

0.19 

0.30 

New Hampshire 

0.73% 

0.21% 

0.65% 

0.18% 

0.28 

0.28 

New Jersey 

7.03% 

0.85% 

3.78% 

0.73% 

0.12 

0.19 

New Mexico 

21.73% 

5.40% 

15.08% 

4.83% 

0.25 

0.32 

New York 

9.58% 

0.71% 

3.26% 

0.56% 

0.07 

0.17 

North Carolina 

1.41% 

0.30% 

1.09% 

0.25% 

0.21 

0.23 

North Dakota 

0.41% 

0.04% 

0.25% 

0.03% 

0.09 

0.13 

Ohio 

0.87% 

0.14% 

0.67% 

0.13% 

0.16 

0.19 

Oklahoma 

1.87% 

0.58% 

1 .40% 

0.53% 

0.31 

0.38 

Oregon 

2.12% 

0.56% 

1.56% 

0.52% 

0.26 

0.34 

Pennsylvania 

1.26% 

0.18% 

0.72% 

0.15% 

0.14 

0.21 

Rhode Island 

3.91% 

0.32% 

1 .20% 

0.20% 

0.08 

0.17 

South Carolina 

1.03% 

0.27% 

0.90% 

0.25% 

0.26 

0.28 

South Dakota 

0.51% 

0.20% 

0.49% 

0.19% 

0.40 

0.39 

Tennessee 

0.95% 

0.23% 

0.92% 

0.21% 

0.24 

0.23 

Texas 

18.41% 

2.33% 

9.47% 

1.88% 

0.13 

0.20 

Utah 

2.68% 

0.38% 

1.82% 

0.32% 

0.14 

0.17 

Veimont 

0.62% 

0.10% 

0.35% 

0.08% 

0.15 

0.22 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

3.59% 

0.62% 

1.79% 

0.53% 

0J7 

0.30 

Washington 

2.20% 

0.34% 

1.74% 

0.30% 

0.16 

O.JS 

West Virginia 

0.57% 

0.22% 

0.81% 

0.20% 

0.38 

0.25 

Wisconsin 

0.95% 

0.22% 

0.77% 

0.21% 

0.23 

0.27 

Wyoming 

2.49% 

0.66% 

1.95% 

0.63% 

0.26 

0.32 


Notes: See Table lA. 
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Table IC. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, All Industries, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.38% 

0.56% 

2.17% 

0.53% 

0.41 

0.24 

Alaska 

3.07% 

0.91% 

4.05% 

0.82% 

0.30 

0.20 

Arizona 

2.68% 

0.73% 

3.36% 

0.67% 

0.27 

0.20 

Arkansas 

0.96% 

0.37% 

1.84% 

0.36% 

0.39 

0.19 

California 

12.77% 

4.50% 

15.24% 

4.17% 

0.35 

0.27 

Colorado 

2.35% 

0.64% 

2.94% 

0.58% 

0.27 

0.20 

Connecticut 

2.38% 

0.48% 

3.24% 

0.41% 

0.20 

0.13 

Delaware 

2.98% 

0.53% 

3.96% 

0.49% 

0.18 

0.12 

Dist of Columbia 

5.11% 

0.94% 

10.11% 

n/a 

0.18 


Florida 

2.68% 

1.04% 

3.78% 

0.99% 

0.39 

0.26 

Georgia 

3.99% 

1.08% 

5.97% 

1.00% 

0.27 

0.17 

Hawaii 

45.28% 

18.88% 

43.92% 

17.73% 

0.42 

0.40 

Idaho 

0.91% 

0.39% 

1.29% 

0.38% 

0.43 

0.29 

Illinois 

4.64% 

1.27% 

5.43% 

1.19% 

0.27 

0.22 

Indiana 

1.40% 

0.54% 

2.11% 

0.52% 

0.38 

0.24 

Iowa 

0.76% 

0.20% 

1.12% 

0.18% 

0.26 

0.16 

Kansas 

1.62% 

0.39% 

2.36% 

0.36% 

0.24 

0.15 

Kentucky 

1.08% 

0.48% 

1.89% 

0.47% 

0.45 

0.25 

Louisiana 

2.50% 

0.55% 

3.07% 

0.47% 

0.22 

0.15 

Maine 

0,62% 

0.27% 

1 .28% 

0.26% 

0.45 

0.21 

Maryland 

5.90% 

1.89% 

7.44% 

1.76% 

0.32 

0.24 

Massachusetts 

3.21% 

0.77% 

3.76% 

0.72% 

0.24 

0.19 

Michigan 

2,09% 

0.64% 

2.80% 

0.60% 

0.31 

0.21 

Minnesota 

1.73% 

0.38% 

1,61% 

0,35% 

0.22 

0.22 

Mississippi 

1.56% 

0.87% 

2.34% 

0,79% 

0.56 

0.34 

Missouri 

1.45% 

0.42% 

2.19% 

0.40% 

0.29 

0.18 

Montana 

0.51% 

0.22% 

0.90% 

0.22% 

0.44 

0.24 

Nebraska 

1.00% 

0.49% 

1.53% 

0.49% 

0.49 

0.32 

Nevada 

5.23% 

1.35% 

5.37% 

1.17% 

0.26 

0.22 

New Hampshire 

1.22% 

0.43% 

2.07% 

0.39% 

0.35 

0.19 

New Jersey 

7.33% 

2.18% 

8.46% 

2.06% 

0.30 

0.24 

New Mexico 

1.73% 

0.73% 

2.52% 

0.69% 

0.42 

0.27 

New York 

8.50% 

1.76% 

8.40% 

1.58% 

0.21 

0.19 

North Carolina 

2.13% 

0.58% 

2.84% 

0.54% 

0.27 

0.19 

North Dakota 

0.49% 

0.25% 

0.97% 

0.25% 

0.52 

0.26 

Ohio 

1.68% 

0.57% 

2.71% 

0.54% 

0.34 

0.20 

Oklahoma 

1.57% 

0.47% 

2.28% 

0-42% 

0.30 

0.18 

Oregon 

3.02% 

0.87% 

3.42% 

0.76% 

0.29 

0.22 

Pennsylvania 

2.59% 

0.69% 

3.17% 

0.63% 

0.27 

0.20 

Rhode Island 

1 .75% 

0.49% 

1.78% 

0.44% 

0.28 

0.25 

South Carolina 

1.51% 

0.81% 

2.47% 

0.79% 

0.54 

0.32 

South Dakota 

0.43% 

0.15% 

0.46% 

0.14% 

0.34 

0.31 

Tennessee 

1.59% 

0.50% 

2.86% 

0.47% 

0.31 

0.16 

Texas 

4.49% 

1.14% 

5.99% 

1,04% 

0.25 

0.17 

Utah 

1 .46% 

0.48% 

1.81% 

0.45% 

0.33 

0.25 

Vermont 

0.60% 

0.17% 

1.00% 

n/a 

0.28 
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State 

Percentage 
of Alt 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

5.75% 

1.38% 

6.05% 

1.27% 

0.24 

0.21 

Washington 

5.75% 

1.59% 

6.01% 

1.46% 

0.28 

0.24 

West Virginia 

1.09% 

0.51% 

2.12% 

0.50% 

0.47 

0.23 

Wisconsin 

1 ,26% 

0.34% 

1.61% 

0.32% 

0.27 

0.20 

Wyoming 

0.76% 

0.25% 

1.34% 

0.24% 

0.33 

0.18 


Notes; See Table lA. 
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Table ID. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, All Industries, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.94% 

0.18% 

0.69% 

0.16% 

0.19 

0.23 

Alaska 

8.29% 

6.02% 

4.76% 

6.07% 

0.73 

1.2S 

Arizona 

1.72% 

0.17% 

0.49% 

0.14% 

0.10 

0.29 

Arkansas 

1.09% 

0.19% 

0.50% 

0.16% 

0.18 

0.31 

California 

1.31% 

0.14% 

0.54% 

0.11% 

0.11 

0.20 

Colorado 

0.85% 

0.14% 

0.50% 

0.11% 

0.16 

0.23 

Connecticut 

0.40% 

0.04% 

a/a 

n/a 

0.09 


Delaware 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Dist of Columbia 

0.47% 

0.05% 

0.33% 

0.05% 

0.10 

0.14 

Florida 

0.64% 

0.06% 

0.23% 

0.04% 

0.09 

0.16 

Georgia 

0.66% 

0.08% 

0.42% 

0.06% 

0.12 

0.15 

Hawaii 

0.90% 

0.15% 

a/a 

n/a 

0.17 


Idaho 

0,94% 

0.28% 

0.54% 

0.26% 

0.30 

0.48 

Illinois 

0.35% 

0.04% 

0.20% 

0.03% 

0.11 

0.16 

Indiana 

0.45% 

0.05% 

0.27% 

0.05% 

0.12 

0.17 

Iowa 

0.27% 

0.04% 

a'a 

n/a 

0.13 


Kansas 

0.79% 

0.15% 

0.60% 

0.14% 

0.20 

0.24 

Kentucky 

0.44% 

0.03% 

0.15% 

0.02% 

0.06 

0.11 

Louisiana 

0,82% 

0.10% 

0.30% 

0.08% 

0.12 

0.27 

Maine 

0,50% 

0,06% 

0.32% 

0.05% 

0.13 

0.15 

Maryland 

0,81% 

0,11% 

0.35% 

0.09% 

0.13 

0.24 

Massachusetts 

0,40% 

0.06% 

0.24% 

0.05% 

0.14 

0.20 

Michigan 

0.73% 

0.09% 

0.40% 

0.08% 

0.12 

0.19 

Minnesota 

0.62% 

0.07% 

0.43% 

0.06% 

0.11 

0.15 

Mississippi 

0.36% 

0.05% 

n/a 

n./a 

0.12 


Missouri 

0.75% 

0.08% 

0.39% 

0.06% 

0.10 

0.14 

Montana 

1.98% 

0.48% 

1.26% 

0.43% 

0.24 

0.34 

Nebraska 

0.29% 

0.03% 

0.11% 

0.03% 

0.11 

0.25 

Nevada 

1.12% 

0.14% 

0.59% 

0.10% 

0.13 

0.17 

New Hampshire 

0.42% 

0.06% 

0.29% 

0.05% 

0.15 

0.17 

New Jersey 

0.37% 

0.03% 

0.18% 

0.02% 

0.09 

0.14 

New Mexico 

4.99% 

0.52% 

1.14% 

0.45% 

O.Il 

0.39 

New York 

0.65% 

0.04% 

0.23% 

0.03% 

0.06 

0.13 

North Carolina 

0.93% 

0.!0% 

0.55% 

0.07% 

0.11 

0.14 

North Dakota 

1.50% 

0.29% 

0.55% 

0.26% 

0.19 

0.48 

Ohio 

0.38% 

0.05% 

0.20% 

0.05% 

0.14 

0.23 

Oklahoma 

5.86% 

1.28% 

3.53% 

1.10% 

0.22 

0.31 

Oregon 

1.02% 

0.14% 

0.53% 

0.10% 

0.13 

0.20 

Pennsylvania 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Rhode Island 

0.51% 

0.04% 

0.13% 

0.02% 

0.08 

0.19 

South Carolina 

0.49% 

0.06% 

0.32% 

0.05% 

0.12 

0.16 

South Dakota 

1.87% 

0.22% 

0.73% 

0.21% 

0.12 

0.28 

Tennessee 

0.78% 

0.15% 

0.38% 

0.12% 

0.19 

0.32 

Texas 

0.93% 

0.17% 

0.61% 

0.15% 

0.19 

0.25 

Utah 

0.59% 

0.06% 

0.36% 

0.05% 

0.09 

0.13 

Vermont 

0.41% 

0.11% 

0.18% 

0.10% 

0.27 

0.54 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

0.50% 

0.08% 

0.36% 

0.07% 

0.17 

0.19 

Washington 

i.23% 

0.22% 

0.72% 

0.19% 

0.18 

0.27 

West Virginia 

0.36% 

0.04% 

0.30% 

0.03% 

O.Jl 

0.09 

Wisconsin 

0.64% 

0.10% 

0.35% 

0.09% 

0.15 

0.25 

Wyoming 

1.12% 

0.18% 

0.87% 

0.15% 

0.16 

0.18 


Notes: See Table lA. 
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Table IE. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, All Industries, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

a 06 

0.24 

Alaska 

0.24% 

0.02% 

0.22% 

n/a 

0.09 


Arizona 

0.09% 

0.01% 

0.07% 

0.01% 

O./i 

0.14 

Arkansas 

0.03% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.09 


California 

0.24% 

0.04% 

0.15% 

0.03% 

0.75 

0.22 

Colorado 

0.08% 

0.01% 

0.05% 

0.01% 

0.7/ 

0.16 

Connecticut 

0.06% 

0.02% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.56 


Delaware 

0.03% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Dist of Columbia 

n/a 

n/a 


n/a 



Florida 

0.10% 

0.01% 

0.04% 

0.00% 

0.07 

0.13 

Georgia 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.13 

0.08 

Hawaii 

8.42% 

2.16% 

4,26% 

1.98% 

0.26 

0.46 

Idaho 

0.08% 

0.01% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.13 


Illinois 

0.07% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Indiana 

0.03% 

0.02% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.61 


Iowa 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

n/a 

0.39 


Kansas 

0.02% 

0.01% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.42 


Kentucky 

0.02% 

n/a 

0.00% 

n/a 



Louisiana 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Maine 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Maryland 

0.02% 

n/a 

0.04% 

0.01% 


0.24 

Massachusetts 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Michigan 

0.03% 

0.00% 

a/a 

n/a 

0.17 


Minnesota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Mississippi 

0.07% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.07 


Missouri 

0.02% 

0.01% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.35 


Montana 

0.04% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.12 


Nebraska 

0.01% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Nevada 

0.18% 

0.04% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.20 


New Hampshire 

0.01% 

n/a 

n/a 

a^a 



New Jersey 

0.06% 

0.00% 

a/a 

n/a 

0.07 


New Mexico 

0.10% 

0.02% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.19 


New York 

0.18% 

0.01% 

0.04% 

n/a 

0.04 


North Carolina 

0.03% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.07 


North Dakota 

0.00% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Ohio 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Oklahoma 

0.10% 

0.00% 

0.03% 

0,00% 

0.05 

0.70 

Oregon 

0.12% 

0.02% 

0.08% 

0.02% 

0.18 

0.27 

Pennsylvania i 

0.03% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.13 


Rhode Island : 

n/'a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



South Carolina 

0.01% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.29 


South Dakota 

0.02% 

n/a 

0.01% 

n/a 



Tennessee 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Texas 

0.08% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.05 


Utah 

0.22% 

0.10% 

0.18% 

0.10% 

0.47 

0.58 

Vermont 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ralio-AU 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

0.08% 

0.03% 

0.07% 

n/a 

0.32 


Washington 

0.16% 

0.05% 

0.09% 

0.05% 

0.33 

0.55 

West Virginia 

0.01% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Wisconsin 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.03 

0.12 

Wyoming 

0.04% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.04 



Notes: See Table lA. 
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Table IF. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, All Industries, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

26.43% 

4.29% 

15.77% 

3.87% 

0,16 

0.25 

Alaska 

26.24% 

5.08% 

18.87% 

4.53% 

0.19 

0.24 

Arizona 

28.79% 

4.83% 

16.60% 

4.26% 

0.17 

0.26 

Arkansas 

23.74% 

3.85% 

14.92% 

3.50% 

0.16 

0.23 

California 

29.93% 

4.92% 

17.18% 

4.25% 

0.16 

0.25 

Colorado 

29.08% 

4.25% 

18.36% 

3.69% 

0.15 

0.20 

Connecticut 

27.23% 

3.14% 

14.66% 

2.68% 

0.12 

0.18 

Delaware 

24.14% 

1.74% 

14.86% 

1.45% 

0.07 

0.10 

Dist of Columbia 

33.23% 

2.25% 

17.92% 

n/a 

0.07 


Florida 

28.41% 

5.70% 

18.09% 

5.01% 

0.20 

0.28 

Georgia i 

29,09% 

4,06% 

17.02% 

3.60% 

0.14 

0.2! 

Hawaii 

30.18% 

6.91% 

19.32% 

6.17% 

0.23 

0.32 

Idaho 

23.71% 

4.42% 

13.72% 

3.96% 

0.19 

0.29 

Illinois 

29.74% 

4.08% 

16.53% 

3.69% 

0.14 

0.22 

Indiana 

27.39% 

3.41% 

14.77% 

3.07% 

0.12 

0.21 

Iowa 

26.98% 

3.17% 

14.04% 

2.86% 

0.12 

0.20 

Kansas 

27.18% 

3.02% 

15.78% 

2.68% 

O.II 

0.17 

Kentucky 

25.66% 

3.33% 

15.01% 

2.95% 

0.13 

0.20 

Louisiana 

26.43% 

3.76% 

15.54% 

3.36% 

0.14 

0.22 

Maine 

24.01% 

4.40% 

14.88% 

3.83% 

O.IS 

0.26 

Maryland 

30.98% 

4.63% 

17.24% 

3,99% 

0.15 

0.23 

Massachusetts 

28.73% 

3.57% 

15.88% 

3,07% 

0.12 

0.19 

Michigan 

29.59% 

3.68% 

15.61% 

3.29% 

0.12 

0.21 

Minnesota 

27.92% 

3.52% 

14.71% 

3.15% 

0.13 

0.21 

Mississippi 

25.11% 

4.79% 

15.67% 

4.27% 

0.19 

0.27 

Missouri 

27.41% 

4.14% 

16.69% 

3,80% 

0.15 

0.23 

Montana 

24.42% 

4.79% 

16.41% 

4.16% 

0.20 

0.25 

Nebraska 

26.61% 

4.16% 

14.95% 

3.91% 

0.16 

0.26 

Nevada 

28.13% 

5.86% 

15.36% 

5,17% 

0.21 

0.34 

New Hampshire 

24.74% 

4.99% 

15.80% 

4.56% 

0.20 

0.29 

New Jersey 

26.13% 

4.19% 

15.46% 

3.79% 

0.16 

0.24 

New Mexico 

30.91% 

5.44% 

18.54% 

4.81% 

0.18 

0.26 

New York 

29.59% 

4.10% 

15.74% 

3.55% 

0.14 

0.23 

North Carolina 

27.06% 

4.43% 

16.14% 

4.02% 

0.16 

0.25 

North Dakota 

23.25% 

3.12% 

11.87% 

2.74% 

0.13 

0.23 

Ohio 

28.12% 

3.61% 

15.11% 

3.23% 

0.13 

0.21 

Oklahoma 

25.73% 

4.69% 

15.97% 

4.25% 

0.18 

0.27 

Oregon 

29.49% 

4.21% 

16.30% 

3.66% 

0.14 

0.22 

Pennsylvania 

25.98% 

4.09% 

15.28% 

3.76% 

0.16 

0.25 

Rhode Island 

26.52% 

5.48% 

14.40% 

4.92% 

0.21 

0.34 

South Carolina 

26.22% 

4.29% 

15.55% 

3.86% 

0.16 

0.25 

South Dakota 

22.40% 

2.58% 

13.61% 

2.31% 

0.12 

0.17 

Tennessee 

25.96% 

4.04% 

14.78% 

3.61% 

0.16 

0.24 

Texas 

27.02% 

3.63% 

17.43% 

3.18% 

0.13 

0.18 

Utah 

25.12% 

4.06% 

12.69% 

3.66% 

0.16 

0.29 

Vermont 

26.26% 

3.64% 

13.41% 

3.00% 

0.14 

0.22 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

29.66% 

3.96% 

17.35% 

3.52% 

0J3 

0.20 

Washington 

29.40% 

3.88% 

16.21% 

3.41% 

0.13 

0.21 

West Virginia 

27.68% 

3.82% 

14.76% 

3.38% 

0.14 

0.23 

Wisconsin 

26.49% 

4.03% 

14.99% 

3.75% 

0.15 

0.25 

Wyoming 

24.38% 

3.37% 

15.63% 

n/a 

0.14 



Notes: See Table 1 A. 
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Table 2A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Forestry, Fishing, Hunting & Agricultural Support Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

4.73% 

1.54% 

2.74% 

1.11% 

0.33 

0.40 

Alaska 







Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

2.96% 

0.61% 



0.21 


California 

0.49% 

0.04% 



0.08 


Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 







Florida 

2.41% 

1.47% 



0.61 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

4.42% 

1.41% 

2.77% 


0.32 


Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 







Indiana 







Iowa 

0.08% 


0.00% 




Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

3.26% 

1. 83% 



0.56 


Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

13.29% 

3.89% 

4.86% 

2.85% 

0.29 

0.59 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 







Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.05% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

0.72% 


0.00% 




New Mexico 

0.28% 






New York 







North Carolina 

2.99% 

1.38% 

1.58% 


0.46 


North Dakota 

0.08% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.18% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of AO 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

7.25% 

3.58% 

6.89% 

3.36% 

0.49 

0.49 

South Dakota 

0.06% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.48% 

0.34% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.69 

0.00 

Texas 

1.86% 






Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

4.35% 


5.50% 




West Virginia 

0.55% 

0.14% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.26 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 2B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Forestry, Fishing, Hunting & Agricultural Support Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.03% 

0.21% 

0.35% 

0.09% 

0.20 

0.26 

Alaska 

1.23% 






Arizona 

8.93% 


16.54% 




Arkansas 







California 

13.74% 

16.12% 

17.58% 

16.86% 

1.17 

0.96 

Colorado 

2.69% 


4.22% 




Connecticut 

0.83% 


0.00% 




Delaware 







District of Columbia 

2.63% 


0.00% 




Florida 

12.61»/o 

8.81% 

10.51% 

8.92% 

0. 70 

0.85 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

2.28% 






Idaho 

2.45% 


3.64% 




Illinois 







Indiana 

0.21% 






Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

1.50% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maryland 

0.91% 






Massachusetts 

0.85% 


0.23% 




Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.19% 


0.22% 




Montana 

0.18% 


0.21% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


New Jersey 

1.88% 






New Mexico 

18.88% 


17.29% 




New York 







North Carolina 

0.90% 


0.37% 




North Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.60% 

0.53% 

0.26% 


0.87 


Oklahoma 

2.93% 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

1.73% 

4.24% 

3.74% 


2.45 


South Dakota 

2.13% 


2.29% 




Tennessee 







Texas 

16.57% 


7.33% 




Utah 







Vermont 







Virginia 

1.04% 


0.38% 




Washington 

i.96% 

1.22% 

2.32% 


0.62 


West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.38% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Wyoming 
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Tabic 2C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Forestry, Fishing, Hunting & Agriculturai Support Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Al! 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

3.44% 

0.23% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.07 

0.00 

Alaska 







Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 

4.36% 

4.10% 

4.44% 

4.17% 

0.94 

0.94 

Colorado 







Connecticut 

0.53% 


0.00% 




Delaware 

1 .43% 


2.17% 




District of Columbia 

5.26% 


0.00% 




Florida 

1.73% 

0.65% 

0.07% 


0.38 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

41.09% 


23,08% 




Illinois 

0.35% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

12.03% 

6.85% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.57 

0.00 

Maryland 

0.85% 


0.00% 




Massachusetts 

0.57% 


0.00% 




Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

9.18% 

4.21% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.46 

0.00 

Nevada 

2.00% 


1.47% 




New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

1.16% 


0.39% 




North Carolina 

1 .66% 

0.72% 



0.44 


North Dakota 







Ohio 

0.49% 

0.38% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.78 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.34% 






Pennsylvania 

0.40% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 







South Dakota 

: 0.00% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.21% 






Texas 

8.90% 


0.00% 




Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 







Washington 

1.28% 

0.63% 



0.49 


West Virginia 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.33% 






Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 2D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Forestry, Fishing, Hunting & Agricultural Support Services, 
2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.00% 






Alaska 

25.38% 

n.67% 

5.93% 

11.66% 

0.46 

1.96 

Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 







Colorado 

1 .79% 


0.00% 




Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

2.63% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.69% 

0.11% 



0.16 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

0.23% 


0.00% 




Illinois 

0.58% 






Indiana 

0.34% 






Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Kansas 







Kentucky 

1.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Louisiana 

3.48% 

1.62% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.47 

0.00 

Maine 

0.31% 

0.39% 

0.25% 


1.24 


Maryland 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Massachusetts 

0.38% 


0.00% 




Michigan 

1.27% 






Minnesota 

0.68% 

0.27% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.40 

0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1.17% 


0.27% 




Montana 

1.55% 

1.55% 

1 .07% 

1.25% 

1.00 

1.17 

Nebraska 







Nevada 

1.29% 


0.00% 




New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.20% 


0.00% 




New Mexico 

7.86% 

1.27% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.16 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 







North Dakota 

1.46% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.38% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Percentage 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Disparity 

State 

of All 
Firms 

of All 
Employers 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oklahoma 

6.97% 

1.50% 

0.00% 


0.21 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.18% 






Rhode Island 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 

0.06% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.80% 


0.27% 




Texas 







Utah 

0.77% 


0.00% 




Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

2.49% 

0.88% 

1.58% 

0.87% 

0.35 

0.55 

Wisconsin 

0.32% 

0.33% 



1.04 



Wyoming 
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Table 2E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Forestry, Fishing, Hunting & Agricultural Support Services, 
2002 


State 

■ Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-AI! 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

■ 0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 







Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 







Colorado 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.37% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Georgia 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Hawaii 

19.54% 






Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Louisiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

Maryland 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Michigan 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


New Mexico 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
' ofAO 
: Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Oregon 







Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Washington 







West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 2F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Forestry, Fishing, Hunting & Agricultural Support Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

6.06% 

1.90% 

4.15% 

1.77% 

OJI 

0.43 

Alaska 

10.98% 

5.59% 

15.13% 

6.59% 

0.51 

0.44 

Arizona 

12.00% 

6.26% 

9.06% 

5.42% 

0.52 

0.60 

Arkansas 

10.01% 

6.49% 



0.65 


California 

12.20% 

8.33% 

10.19% 

8.04% 

0.68 

0.79 

Colorado 

8.86% 


9.34% 




Connecticut 

8-37% 






Delaware 

6.15% 


2.17% 




District of Columbia 

18.42% 


0.00% 




Florida 

13.47% 

13.10% 

17.54% 

12.82% 

0.97 

0.73 

Georgia 

7.76% 

4.32% 

7.81% 


0.56 


Hawaii 

8.08% 






Idaho 

8.86% 

3.06% 



0.35 


Illinois 

7.97% 

5.28% 

7.66% 


0.66 


Indiana 







Iowa 

9,94% 

6.58% 



0.66 


Kansas 

5.47% 


2.75% 




Kentucky 

12.57% 






Louisiana 

9.61% 

5.85% 



0.61 


Maine 

7.02% 

3.67% 

2.75% 

3.50% 

0.52 

1.27 

Maryland 

8.51% 






Massachusetts 

9.01% 

8,45% 

18.86% 


0.94 


Michigan 

12.82% 






Minnesota 

8.83% 

2.74% 



0.31 


Mississippi 

7.60% 

6.79% 

7.34% 

6.44% 

0.89 

0.88 

Missouri 

5.06% 






Montana 

7.62% 

5.09% 



0.67 


Nebraska 

9.58% 


6.02% 




Nevada 

12.30% 


27.94% 




New Hampshire 

4.63% 

7.94% 

12.96% 


1.71 


New Jersey 

10.47% 


13.73% 




New Mexico 

17.33% 

2.29% 



0.13 


New York 

12.93% 

5.62% 

10.94% 


0.43 


North Carolina 

9.48% 

4.40% 

7.14% 


0.46 


North Dakota 

9.16% 






Ohio 

10.06% 

4.10% 

4.87% 


0.41 


Oklahoma 

12.57% 

15.30% 

3.80% 


1.22 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

12.21% 

5.34% 

8.48% 

4.25% 

0.44 

0.50 

Pennsylvania 

11.91% 

4.93% 

7.59% 


0.41 


Rhode Island 

3.81% 

3.36% 



0.88 


South Carolina 

10.58% 

7.59% 



0.72 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 

6.29% 

5,41% 



0.86 


Texas 

8.14% 


10.75% 




Utah 

5.50% 


12.00% 




Vermont 

6.31% 






Virginia 

1 1 .08% 


14.63% 




Washington 

10.93% 

2.86% 

5.59% 


0.26 


West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

10.83% 

3.95% 



0.36 



Wyoming 8.90% 
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Table 3A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Mining, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.30% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 







California 

0.87% 

0.07% 

0.83% 


0.08 


Colorado 

0.03% 


0.11% 




Connecticut 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

28.57% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.45% 


0.00% 




Georgia 

Hawaii 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Illinois 







Indiana 







Iowa 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Kansas 

0.15% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

2.90% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.38% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.77% 


0.52% 




New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New York 

0.67% 






North Carolina 

1.38% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.40% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Pennsylvania 

0.14% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Tennessee 







Texas 







Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 







Washington 

0.00% 


0.00% 




West Virginia 

0.26% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.05 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.06% 


0.14% 
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Table 3B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Mining, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.32% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Arizona 

8.46% 






Arkansas 







California 

2.24% 

0.17% 

2.48% 


0.08 


Colorado 







Connecticut 

1.52% 


0.00% 




Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 







Georgia 

0.42% 


0.70% 




Hawaii 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.80% 


0.00% 




Illinois 







Indiana 

0.21% 


0.42% 




Iowa 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Kansas 

0.88% 

0.25% 



0.29 


Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 







Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

1.20% 






Michigan 

0.04% 


0.24% 




Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.19% 


0.00% 




Montana 

0.13% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nebraska 







Nevada 

1.16% 






New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

3.80% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

4.23% 

0.19% 

5.25% 

0.16% 

0.05 

0.03 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.23% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 

0.32% 

0.03% 



0.10 


Oklahoma 

0.53% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAl! 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Tennessee 

1.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 

2.73% 

0.55% 



0.20 


Utah 

0.33% 


0.34% 




Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.44% 






Washington 

West Virginia 

0.29% 






Wisconsin 

0.35% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Wyoming 
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Table 3C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Mining, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.15% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arizona 

0.43% 






Arkansas 

0.08% 


0.39% 




California 

2.27% 


0.41% 




Colorado 







Connecticut 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.23% 


0.00% 




Georgia 







Hawaii 

15.38% 


11.11% 




Idaho 

0.40% 


0.00% 




Illinois 







Indiana 







Iowa 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Kansas 

0.02% 


0.12% 




Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.16% 






Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

i.45% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Michigan 

0.26% 






Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Missouri 







Montana 

0.13% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nebraska 

0.38% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.19% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0-00% 




New Jersey 

0.63% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

0.86% 

0.04% 

1.40% 

0.04% 

0.05 

o.os 

New York 

3.76% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.90% 






Oklahoma 

0.34% 

0.03% 



0.08 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Pennsylvania 

0.42% 






Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.93% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.21% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 

0.32% 

0.14% 

0.51% 


0.45 


Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.28% 


0.42% 
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Table 3D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Mining, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.22% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 

4.46% 


4.35% 




Arizona 

0.65% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Arkansas 

0.34% 


0.39% 




California 







Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 







Georgia 







Hawaii 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.80% 


0.00% 




Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Iowa 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Kansas 

0.24% 

0.04% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.15 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Louisiana 

0.89% 

0.15% 



0.17 


Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Michigan 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.36% 






Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Montana 

0.63% 






Nebraska 

0.38% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.77% 






New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 







New Mexico 

0.64% 






New York 







North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.23% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

3.26% 

0.63% 

2.63% 

0.56% 

0J9 

0.21 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

4.58% 






Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Tennessee 

0.21% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 

0.85% 

0.06% 



0.07 


Utah 

0.49% 






Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.35% 


0.61% 




Wyoming 

0.57% 


0.28% 
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Table 3E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Mining, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Alaska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Colorado 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Connecticut 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Georgia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Hawaii 

15.38% 


22,22% 




Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Illinois 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Iowa 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Kansas 

0.02% 


0.12% 




Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Michigan 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.19% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 







Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Washington 

0.00% 


0.00% 




West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 3F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Mining, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

10.52% 

1.18% 



OJl 


Alaska 

6.37% 

0.10% 

6.96% 


0.02 


Arizona 

14.75% 

3.75% 



0.25 


Arkansas 

13.36% 

3.24% 

8.24% 

2.78% 

0.24 

0.34 

California 

15.90% 

1.40% 



0.09 


Colorado 

13.84% 

1.15% 

5.62% 

0.85% 

0.08 

0.15 

Connecticut 

16.67% 






Delaware 

19.05% 


23.53% 




District of Columbia 

14.29% 


0.00% 




Florida 

13.06% 


4.53% 




Georgia 

9.62% 






Hawaii 

7.69% 


11.11% 




Idaho 

8.03% 

9.03% 



1.12 


Illinois 

14,59% 

1.22% 

9.30% 


0.08 


Indiana 

12.41% 


4.20% 




Iowa 

9.68% 


12.94% 




Kansas 

15.74% 

3.91% 

14.04% 

3.17% 

0.25 

0.23 

Kentucky 

9.82% 

1.08% 

2.38% 


0.II 


Louisiana 

10.56% 

0.52% 

4.16% 

0.47% 

0.05 

O.II 

Maine 

11.61% 


14.29% 




Maryland 

7.97% 


6.33% 




Massachusetts 

7.19% 






Michigan 

12.29% 

3.35% 

4.33% 

3.17% 

0.27 

0.73 

Minnesota 

6.05% 


2.01% 




Mississippi 

9.53% 

3.96% 

5.49% 

4.02% 

0.42 

0.73 

Missouri 







Montana 

11.31% ■ 

1.16% 

8.89% 


0.10 


Nebraska 

14.23% 






Nevada 

10.83% 

0.38% 



0.04 


New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

8,86% 






New Mexico 

12.10% 

0.80% 

10.86% 

0.71% 

0.07 

0.07 

New York 

4.35% 


5.63% 




North Carolina 

10.38% 






North Dakota 

5.03% 


2.20% 




Ohio 

11.42% 

4.02% 

12.95% 

3.64% 

0.35 

0.28 

Oklahoma 

13.59% 

6.50% 

8.84% 

6.28% 

0.48 

0. 71 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

9.86% 


11.51% 




Pennsylvania 

6.56% 

4.62% 

4.87% 


0.70 


Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

7,45% 


3.57% 




South Dakota 

6.54% 

2.38% 

12.28% 


0.36 


Tennessee 

8.26% 

3.49% 

2.01% 


0.42 


Texas 

14.28% 

0.72% 

9.86% 

0.58% 

0.05 

0.06 

Utah 

7.52% 

0.97% 

3.77% 


0.13 


Vermont 







Virginia 

10.04% 

1.36% 



0.14 


Washington 

5,71% 






West Virginia 

12.36% 

0.60% 

2,95% 

0.46% 

0.05 

0.16 

Wisconsin 

3.85% 

2.80% 

3.64% 


0.73 


Wyoming 

7.74% 

0.29% 

4.25% 

0.27% 

0.04 

0.06 
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Table 4A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Utilities, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

5.40% 


0.00% 




Alaska 

2.07% 


0.00% 




Arizona 







Arkansas 

0.64% 


0.00% 




California 

0.38% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Colorado 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Connecticut 

3.31% 


1.85% 




Delaware 

2.38% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

17.14% 


0.00% 




Florida 

2.72% 


0.63% 




Georgia 

Hawaii 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

3.91% 


0.51% 




Indiana 

0.69% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Iowa 

0.89% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kansas 

1.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

4.16% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

Massachusetts 

2.40% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.8i% 


0.99% 




Mississippi 

3.42% 






Missouri 

2.14% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.85% 


0.00% 




New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

3.87% 


5.32% 




New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 

4.89% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


North Carolina 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

4.17% 


0.64% 




Oklahoma 

0.95% 


0.56% 




Oregon 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Pennsylvania 

1.35% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0-00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

7.46% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

2.81% 


1.25% 




Texas 

2.01% 






Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

6.64% 


0.00% 




Washington 

0.22% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 4B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Utilities, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Alaska 

0.69% 


0.00% 




Arizona 

2.87% 






Arkansas 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


California 

8.59% 


0.22% 




Colorado 

0.68% 






Connecticut 

1.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Delaware 

2.38% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 







Florida 







Georgia 

0.37% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Hawaii 

2.44% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

3.37% 


0.51% 




Indiana 

0.46% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Iowa 

0.45% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.35% 


0.00% 




Louisiana 

0.23% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

2.79% 






Massachusetts 

1.96% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Michigan 

0.19% 


0.00% 




Minnesota 

0.27% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

1.25% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

2.54% 


0.00% 




New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

10.71% 






New Mexico 

9.22% 

0.01% 

0.83% 


0.00 


New York 







North Carolina 

8.06% 






North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

0.54% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.24% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.98% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

5.84% 

0.02% 

1.16% 


0.00 


Utah 

1.02% 


0.00% 




Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

1.66% 


0.00% 




Washington 

0.44% 


0.58% 




West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.36% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 4C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Utilities, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.32% 


0.00% 




Alaska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Arizona 







Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


California 

4.49% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Colorado 

0.68% 

0-00% 

1.58% 


0.01 


Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.50% 






Georgia 

1.12% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Hawaii 

21.95% 






Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

0.53% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.50% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Louisiana 







Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.70% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Massachusetts 







Michigan 

0.39% 


0.00% 




Minnesota 

0.54% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.27% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

1.69% 


0.00% 




New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 







New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.16% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

2.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.37% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.25% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.70% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 







Utah 

0.51% 


0.00% 




Vermont 







Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Washington 

0.66% 


0.58% 




West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 4D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Utilities, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Alaska 







Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.32% 


0.56% 




California 

4.62% 

0.04% 



0.01 


Colorado 

0.23% 


0.53% 




Connecticut 

2.76% 


1.85% 




Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 







Georgia 







Hawaii 

0,00% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

0.89% 






Indiana 

0.23% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

1.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Louisiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.35% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.19% 


0.81% 




Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.19% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Missouri 

1.07% 


0.65% 




Montana 

0.65% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

1.25% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.85% 


0.00% 




New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

0.60% 


0.00% 




New Mexico 







New York 

10.30% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Carolina 

0.16% 


0.81% 




North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.37% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.96% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.35% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 







Utah 

0.51% 


0.00% 




Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Washington 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

West Virginia 

0.54% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.36% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 4E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Utilities, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Alaska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


California 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Colorado 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 


Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Georgia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Hawaii 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Louisiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Hampshire 

0.00% 


0.00% 




New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 


0,00% 




Tennessee ' 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Washington 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 4F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Utilities, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

3.81% 


i.44% 




Alaska 

9.66% 






Arizona 

9.09% 

0.29% 

4.65% 

0.26% 

0.03 

0.06 

Arkansas 

5.75% 


1.12% 




California 

12.18% 

0.03% 

4.68% 

0,02% 

0.00 

0.00 

Colorado 

14.67% 


2.63% 




Connecticut 

3.87% 


3.70% 




Delaware 

9.52% 


5.88% 




District of Columbia 

2.86% 


0.00% 




Florida 

13.04% 

0.14% 



0.0 1 


Georgia 

7.25% 

0.28% 

3.39% 


0.04 


Hawaii 

2.44% 


0.00% 




Idaho 







Illinois 

5,51% 


5.05% 




Indiana 

7.60% 

0.40% 

3.16% 


0.05 


Iowa 

8.48% 






Kansas 

12.44% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

16.84% 


2.00% 




Louisiana 

8.31% 

0.35% 

3.39% 


0M4 


Maine 

3,18% 






Maryland 

11.85% 






Massachusetts 

8.71% 


1.90% 




Michigan 

13.54% 


2.42% 




Minnesota 

5,68% 






Mississippi 

6.45% 

0.30% 

3.70% 

0.28% 

0.05 

0.08 

Missouri 







Montana 

5.19% 


2.25% 




Nebraska 

2.50% 


0.00% 




Nevada 

13.56% 


2.17% 




New Hampshire 

4.64% 


2.27% 




New Jersey 

13.99% 


2.13% 




New Mexico 

8.25% 

0.19% 

4.17% 


0.02 


New York 

19.98% 






North Carolina 

6.58% 






North Dakota 

1.33% 


3.23% 




Ohio 

15,61% 

0.37% 

8.97% 


0.02 


Oklahoma 

7.16% 


2.79% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

3.72% 

0.06% 

2.68% 


0.02 


Pennsylvania 

7.49% 


3.72% 




Rhode Island 

13.79% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

2.99% 


0.94% 




South Dakota 

3.85% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 







Texas 

1 1 .05% 

0.07% 

5.30% 


0.01 


Utah 







Vermont 







Virginia 

18.72% 


5.31% 




Washington 

10.62% 


4.09% 




West Virginia 

6.99% 

0.36% 



0.05 


Wisconsin 

20.29% 

0.05% 

7.50% 


0.00 



Wyoming 6.10% 
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Table 5A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Construction, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAil 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

5.71% 

1.09% 

3.12% 

0.74% 

0.19 

0.24 

Alaska 

0.44% 

0.13% 

0.23% 

0,11% 

0.30 

0.46 

Arizona 

0.57% 

0.10% 

0.20% 

0.09% 

0J8 

0.45 

Arkansas 

2.60% 

1.38% 

a/a 

n/a 

0.53 


California 

2.10% 

0.47% 

1.05% 

0.40% 

0.22 

0.38 

Colorado 

0.65% 

0.24% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.36 


Connecticut 

2.13% 

0.39% 

0.97% 

0.28% 

0.18 

0.28 

Delaware 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Dist of Columbia 

34.90% 

n/a 

17.16% 

7.05% 


0.41 

Florida 

4.15% 

0.59% 

1.67% 

0.45% 

0.14 

0.27 

Georgia 

6.19% 

1.68% 

2.96% 

1.42% 

0.27 

0.48 

Hawaii 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Idaho 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Illinois 

2,79% 

0.80% 

0.94% 

0.74% 

0.29 

0. 79 

Indiana 

0.89% 

0.97% 

0.65% 

1.02% 

1.09 

1.57 

Iowa 

0.22% 

0.15% 

0.13% 

0.14% 

0.68 

1.04 

Kansas 

1.09% 

0.52% 

1.17% 

0.48% 

0.48 

0.41 

Kentucky 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Louisiana 

9.90% 

1.34% 

2.92% 

0.77% 

0.14 

0.26 

Maine 

0.04% 

n/a 

0.04% 

n/a 



Maryland 

7.12% 

2.05% 

2.69% 

1.82% 

0.29 

0.68 

Massachusetts 

1.18% 

0.55% 

0.59% 

0.51% 

0.47 

0.87 

Michigan 

1.64% 

1.33% 

0.85% 

1.32% 

0.81 

1.55 

Minnesota 

0.73% 

0.18% 

0.11% 

0.15% 

0.25 

1.40 

Mississippi 

10.47% 

2.14% 

5.65% 

0.98% 

0.20 

0.17 

Missouri 

1.50% 

0.62% 

0.77% 

0.60% 

0.41 

0.78 

Montana 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Nebraska 

0.51% 

n/a 

0.54% 

a'a 



Nevada 

1.18% 

0.37% 

a'a 

n/a 

0.3! 


New Hampshire 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



New Jersey 

2.42% 

0.58% 

1.31% 

0.47% 

0.24 

0.36 

New Mexico 

0.60% 

0.16% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.27 


New York 

4.86% 

0.77% 

1.52% 

0.67% 

0.16 

0.44 

North Carolina 

4.22% 

0.87% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.21 


North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Ohio 

2.04% 

1.45% 

i.37% 

1.50% 

0. 71 

1.10 

Oklahoma 

1.41% 

0.32% 

0,26% 

0.16% 

0.23 

0.61 

Oregon 

0.41% 

0.30% 

0.38% 

0.31% 

0.74 

0.80 

Pennsylvania 

1.41% 

0.38% 

0.54% 

0.35% 

0.27 

0.64 

Rhode Island 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



South Carolina 

6.65% 

1.44% 

3.95% 

0.99% 

0.22 

0.25 

South Dakota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Tennessee 

2.72% 

0.70% 

1.39% 

0.57% 

0.26 

0.41 

Texas 

2.16% 

0.57% 

0.92% 

0.41% 

0.26 

0.45 

Utah 

0.25% 

0.03% 

0.02% 

n/a 

0.12 


Vermont 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAI! 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

4.10% 

1.05% 

2.71% 

0.88% 

0J6 

0.33 

Washington 

0.55% 

0.28% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.52 


West Virginia 

0.54% 

0.94% 

0.29% 

0.97% 

L73 

3.32 

Wisconsin 

0.54% 

0.40% 

n/a 

n/a 

0. 75 


Wyoming 

0.13% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 




Notes: See Table 1 A. 
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Table 5B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Construction, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 

Percentage 

Percentage 
of Ail 

Percentage 
of All 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Firms 

of All Sales 

Employee 

Fmployer 

Sales 

Firms 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.23% 

0.44% 

1.32% 

0.28% 

0.36 

0 . 2 ! 

Alaska 

2.20% 

0.86% 

2.50% 

0.81% 

0.39 

0.32 

Arizona 

n.66% 

2.73% 

6.97% 

2.47% 

0.23 

0.35 

Arkansas 

1.50% 

0.76% 

0.44% 

0.66% 

0.51 

1.48 

California 

15.38% 

4.30% 

8.25% 

3.71% 

0.28 

0.45 

Colorado 

7.35% 

2.61% 

5.50% 

2.22% 

0.36 

0.40 

Connecticut 

3.50% 

0.64% 

i.67% 

0.44% 

0.18 

0.26 

Delaware 

1.16% 

0.58% 

0.25% 

0.36% 

0.50 

1.45 

Dist of Columbia 

19.76% 

n/a 

10.65% 

n/a 

n/a 


Florida 

17.44% 

5.15% 

8.25% 

3.90% 

0.30 

0.47 

Georgia 

5.77% 

1 .39% 

1.95% 

0.62% 

0.24 

0.32 

Hawaii 

3.40% 

1.31% 

3.05% 

n/a 

0.38 


Idaho 

2.01% 

1.63% 

1.93% 

1.67% 

0.81 

0.87 

Illinois 

4.52% 

1.52% 

2.24% 

1.38% 

0.34 

0.61 

Indiana 

1,67% 

0.73% 

0.97% 

0.62% 

0.44 

0.64 

Iowa 

0.73% 

0.29% 

0.46% 

0. 1 8% 

0.39 

0.40 

Kansas 

2.49% 

1.53% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.61 


Kentucky 

0.79% 

0.43% 

0.41% 

0.32% 

0.55 

0.77 

Louisiana 

3.23% 

1.84% 

0.82% 

1.70% 

0.57 

2.07 

Maine 

0.31% 

0.33% 

0.28% 

0.37% 

1.04 

1.34 

Maryland 

8.43% 

1.89% 

3.13% 

1.44% 

0.22 

0.46 

Massachusetts 

2.05% 

0.75% 

1.15% 

0.67% 

0.37 

0.58 

Michigan 

1.33% 

0.75% 

0.95% 

0.70% 

0.57 

0.73 

Minnesota 

0.88% 

0.42% 

0.67% 

0.35% 

0.47 

0.52 

Mississippi 

0.75% 

0.57% 

0.31% 

0.49% 

0. 76 

1.59 

Missouri 

0.72% 

0.43% 

0.68% 

0.41% 

0.59 

0.60 

Montana 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Nebraska 

1.35% 

0.33% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.24 


Nevada 

7.05% 

2.70% 

3.93% 

2.64% 

0.38 

0.67 

New Hampshire 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



New Jersey 

6.97% 

2.13% 

3.33% 

1. 83% 

0.31 

0.55 

New Mexico 

29.50% 

17.20% 

25.44% 

15.39% 

0.58 

0.60 

New York 

7.59% 

1.72% 

2.74% 

1.48% 

0.23 

0.54 

North Carolina 

2.26% 

1.11% 

1.32% 

0.72% 

0.49 

0.55 

North Dakota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Ohio 

0.76% 

0.32% 

0.58% 

0.27% 

0.42 

0.47 

Oklahoma 

2.27% 

1.03% 

1.49% 

0.82% 

0.46 

0.55 

Oregon 

1.69% 

1.10% 

1.92% 

1.10% 

0.65 

0.57 

Pennsylvania 

1.22% 

0.36% 

0.65% 

0.28% 

0.29 

0.44 

Rhode Island 

n/a 

n/a 

n»'a 

n/a 



South Carolina 

1.41% 

0.67% 

I.!3% 

0.58% 

0.48 

0.51 

South Dakota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Tennessee 

1.47% 

0.34% 

0.71% 

0.22% 

0.23 

0.31 

Texas 

30.86% 

7.30% 

11.30% 

4.71% 

0.24 

0.42 

Utah 

2.78% 

0.77% 

1.60% 

0.68% 

0.28 

0.43 

Vermont 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

7.24% 

1.99% 

2.10% 

1.41% 

0-28 

0.67 

Washington 

1.67% 

0.76% 

1.78% 

0.76% 

0.45 

0.43 

West Virginia 

0.35% 

0.96% 

0.41% 

1.02% 

2. 75 

2.50 

Wisconsin 

0.70% 

0.37% 

0.58% 

0.35% 

0.53 

0.61 

Wyoming 

1.23% 

0.44% 

1.32% 

0.28% 

0.36 

0 . 2 ! 


Notes; See Table lA. 
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Table 5C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Construction, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

1.73% 

0.43% 

0.67% 

0.32% 

0.25 

0.48 

Arizona 

0.55% 

0.14% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.25 


Arkansas 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



California 

4.77% 

1.55% 

3.57% 

1.30% 

0.32 

0.36 

Colorado 

0.88% 

0.21% 

0.54% 

0.17% 

0.24 

0.31 

Connecticut 

0.30% 

0.26% 

0.27% 

0.27% 

0.86 

1.01 

Delaware 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Dist of Columbia 

2.69% 

n/a 

6.80% 

n/a 



Florida 

0.75% 

0.36% 

0.45% 

0.35% 

0.48 

0.78 

Georgia 

0.69% 

0.40% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.58 


Hawaii 

37.27% 

27.68% 

35.62% 

27.67% 

0. 74 

0.78 

Idaho 

0.31% 

0.16% 

0.24% 

0.14% 

0.51 

0.58 

Illinois 

0.80% 

0.60% 

0.65% 

0.59% 

0.74 

0.90 

Indiana 

0.35% 

0.08% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.23 


Iowa 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Kansas 

0.32% 

0.06% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.19 


Kentucky 

0.17% 

0.27% 

0.20% 

0.29% 

1.62 

1.50 

Louisiana 

0.63% 

0.21% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.34 


Maine 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Maryland 

4.14% 

1.28% 

1.49% 


0.31 


Massachusetts 

1.21% 

1.03% 

0.54% 

1.03% 

0.85 

1.90 

Michigan 

0.34% 

0.25% 

0.26% 

0.24% 

0.72 

0.95 

Minnesota 

0.47% 

0.44% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.92 


Mississippi 

n/a 


n/a 

n/a 



Missouri 

0.23% 

0.29% 

0.23% 

n/a 

1.22 


Montana 

0.18% 

0.15% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.87 


Nebraska 

n/a 

H/'a 

n/a 

n/a 



Nevada 

1.11% 

0.48% 

0.70% 

0.47% 

0.44 

0.66 

New Hampshire 

n/a 

rJz. 

n/a 

n/a 



New Jersey 

1.33% 

0.77% 

0.89% 

n/a 

0.58 


New Mexico 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



New York 

4.12% 

1.15% 

1,93% 

1.03% 

0.28 

0.53 

North Carolina 

0.53% 

0.34% 

0.40% 

0.31% 

0.65 

0.76 

North Dakota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Ohio 

0.43% 

0.39% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.91 


Oklahoma 

0.57% 

0.10% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.18 


Oregon 

0.86% 

0.30% 

0.67% 

0.25% 

0.35 

0.38 

Pennsylvania 

0.72% 

0.23% 

0.23% 

0.20% 

0.32 

0.88 

Rhode Island 

0.38% 

0.25% 

0.06% 

n/a 

0.67 


South Carolina 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



South Dakota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Tennessee 

0.47% 

0.16% 

0.32% 

0.13% 

0.35 

0.39 

Texas 

1.02% 

0.40% 

0.69% 

0.36% 

0.39 

0.52 

Utah 

0.42% 

0.66% 

n/a 

n/a 

1.57 


Vermont 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

3.14% 

0.86% 

1.28% 

0.58% 

0.27 

0.45 

Washington 

2.10% 

1.09% 

i.72% 

1 .06% 

0.52 

0.62 

West Virginia 

0.15% 

0.15% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.96 


Wisconsin 

0.21% 

0.06% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.26 


Wyoming 

0.13% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 




Notes: See Table lA. 
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Table 5D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Construction, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.30% 

0.56% 

1.31% 

0.53% 

0-43 

0.40 

Alaska 

5.08% 

15.03% 

5.24% 

15.67% 

2. 96 

2.99 

Arizona 

2.05% 

0.56% 

0.80% 

0.51% 

0.27 

0.64 

Arkansas 

1.81% 

1.53% 

1.19% 

1.51% 

0.84 

1.26 

California 

2.15% 

0.70% 

1.27% 

0.62% 

0.33 

0.49 

Colorado 

1.18% 

0.31% 

0.87% 

0.24% 

0.26 

0.28 

Connecticut 

0.53% 

0.09% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.16 


Delaware 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Dist of Columbia 

0.75% 

n/a 

0,00% 

0.00% 



Florida 

i .00% 

0.17% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.17 


Georgia 

1.03% 

0.17% 

0.26% 

0.03% 

0.16 

0. 12 

Hawaii 

0.54% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Idaho 

1.47% 

0.84% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.57 


Illinois 

0.33% 

0.13% 

0.22% 

0.!2% 

0.39 

0.55 

Indiana 

0.20% 

0.23% 

n/a 

n/a 

1.16 


Iowa 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Kansas 

1.21% 

0.71% 

0.90% 

0.69% 

0.59 

0.77 

Kentucky 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Louisiana 

1 ,05% 

0.29% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.28 


Maine 

0.81% 

0.18% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.22 


Maryland 

2.07% 

0,32% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.15 


Massachusetts 

0.67% 

0.07% 

0.29% 

0.05% 

O.U 

0.18 

Michigan 

0.95% 

0.34% 

0.48% 

0.31% 

0.36 

0.65 

Minnesota 

0.66% 

0.21% 

0.42% 

0.20% 

0.32 

0.48 

Mississippi 

0.38% 

0.03% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.08 


Missouri 

1.36% 

0.39% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.28 


Montana 

2.30% 

1.91% 

1.81% 

1.99% 

0.83 

1.10 

Nebraska 

0.33% 

0.29% 

0.20% 

0.28% 

0.86 

1.36 

Nevada 

2.07% 

0.29% 

1.10% 

0.26% 

0.14 

0.23 

New Hampshire 

0.79% 

0.38% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.47 


New Jersey 

0.38% 

n/a 

0.16% 

n/a 



New Mexico 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



New York 

0.96% 

0.19% 

0.38% 

0.14% 

0.20 

0.37 

North Carolina 

1 .34% 

0.48% 

0.95% 

0.38% 

0.36 

0.40 

North Dakota 

1.93% 

1.02% 

1 .68% 

1.00% 

0.53 

0.60 

Ohio 

0.48% 

0.15% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.32 


Oklahoma 

8.30% 

5.39% 

5.00% 

4.75% 

0.65 

0.95 

Oregon 

1.36% 

0.64% 

1.03% 

0.60% 

0.47 

0.58 

Pennsylvania 

0.37% 

0.08% 

0.23% 

0.07% 

0.21 

0.28 

Rhode Island 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



South Carolina 

0.58% 

0.17% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.29 


South Dakota 

2.65% 

i.74% 

1.85% 

1.79% 

0.66 

0.97 

Tennessee 

1.03% 

0.35% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.34 


Texas 

1.09% 

0.57% 

0.91% 

0.54% 

0.53 

0.60 

Utah 

0.92% 

0.22% 

0.48% 

0.18% 

0.23 

0.37 

Vermont 

0.91% 

0.38% 

0.31% 

0.27% 

0.42 

0.85 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

0.75% 

0.30% 

0.40% 

0.20% 

0.40 

0.50 

Washington 

1.06% 

0.66% 

0.92% 

0.63% 

0.62 

0.68 

West Virginia 

0.55% 

0.13% 

0.09% 

0.12% 

0.24 

1.33 

Wisconsin 

0.57% 

0.32% 

0.31% 

0.31% 

0.55 

1. 00 

Wyoming 

1.82% 

0.84% 

n/a 

n,^a 

0.46 



Notes; See Table lA. 
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Table 5E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Construction, 2002 


State 

! 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

n/a 

0.01% 

n/a 



Alaska 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Arizona 

0.14% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Arkansas 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



California 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Colorado 

0,14% 

0.03% 

0.09% 

n/a 

0.24 


Connecticut 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Dist of Columbia 

0.06% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Florida 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Georgia 

0,03% 

0.03% 

0.07% 

0.03% 

0.89 

0.44 

Hawaii 

12.87% 

4.66% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.5(5 


Idaho 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Illinois 

n/a 

n/'a 

n/a 

n/a 



Indiana 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Iowa 

0,01% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Kentucky 

0,01% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Louisiana 

0.00% 

n/a 

0.01% 

n/a 



Maine 

0,01% 

n/a 

0.04% 

n/a 



Maryland 

0,01% 

rt^a 

0.01% 

n/a 



Massachusetts 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Michigan 

0,00% 

n/a 

0.01% 

n/a 



Minnesota 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Mississippi 

0.02% 

0.02% 

0.02% 

n/‘a 

0.74 


Missouri 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Nebraska 

0.01% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Nevada 

0.06% 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



New Hampshire 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



New Jersey 

0.03% 

n/a 

0.07% 

n/a 



New Mexico 

0.01% 

n^a 

0.02% 

n/a 



New York 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



North Carolina 

0.01% 

0.00% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.47 


North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Ohio 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Oklahoma 

0.50% 

0.06% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.11 


Oregon 

0.08% 

0.09% 

n/a 

n/a 

1.05 


Pennsylvania 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Rhode Island 

0.02% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 



South Carolina 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Tennessee 

0.00% 

n/a 

0.01% 

n/a 



Texas 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Utah 

0.17% 

0.82% 

n/a 

n/a 

4.85 


Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

0.02% 

n/a 

0.05% 

n/a 



Washington 

0.13% 

a/a 

0. 1 8% 

n/a 



West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 



Wisconsin 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 



Wyoming 

0,03% 

n/a 

0.00% 

0.00% 




Notes: See Table lA. 
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Table 5F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employers 
Firms, Women, Construction, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employee 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

7.45% 

3.97% 

6.96% 

3.75% 

0J3 

0.54 

Alaska 

10.30% 

8.39% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.8! 


Arizona 

7.47% 

4.69% 

7.23% 

4.34% 

0.63 

0.60 

Arkansas 

7.37% 

4.05% 

5.55% 

4.11% 

0.55 

0.74 

California 

5.98% 

4.97% 

5.65% 

4.95% 

0.83 

0.88 

Colorado 

7.85% 

3.99% 

7.32% 

3.89% 

0.5! 

0.53 

Connecticut 

6,85% 

5.69% 

7.03% 

5.68% 

0.83 

0.8! 

Delaware 

5.19% 

4.30% 

7.36% 

n/a 

0.83 


Dist of Columbia 

5.25% 

n/a 

10.36% 

n/a 



Florida 

8.33% 

5.31% 

7.38% 

5.05% 

0.64 

0.68 

Georgia 

6.96% 

3.76% 

6.49% 

3.53% 

0.54 

0.54 

Hawaii 

8.03% 

3.62% 

5.93% 

3.56% 

0.45 

0.60 

Idaho 

6.89% 

4.92% 

5.88% 

4.97% 

0.71 

0.84 

Illinois 

8.92% 

7.87% 

10.83% 

8.12% 

0.88 

0.75 

Indiana 

7.45% 

4.32% 

5.85% 

4.36% 

0.58 

0.75 

Iowa 

6.74% 

4.59% 

4.60% 

4.60% 

0.68 

LOO 

Kansas 

6,57% 

4.57% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.70 


Kentucky 

7.62% 

5.30% 

6.75% 

5.29% 

0.70 

0.78 

Louisiana 

7.06% 

5.64% 

7.89% 

5.66% 

0.80 

0.72 

Maine 

6.12% 

5.45% 

5.47% 

5.32% 

0.89 

0.97 

Maryland 

8.14% 

5.46% 

7.75% 

5.40% 

0.67 

0.70 

Massachusetts 

6.44% 

4.00% 

6.31% 

3.98% 

0.62 

0.63 

Michigan 

8.01% 

4.98% 

6.49% 

4.94% 

0.62 

0. 76 

Minnesota 

6.61% 

3.98% 

6.49% 

3.93% 

0.60 

0.6 J 

Mississippi 

5.14% 

5.70% 

6.12% 

5.07% 

in 

0.83 

Missouri 

8.21% 

5.50% 

8.05% 

5.57% 

0.67 

0.69 

Montana 

7.09% 

5.34% 

7.35% 

5,49% 

0.75 

0.75 

Nebraska 

4.55% 

3.13% 

4.22% 

3.21% 

0.59 

0.76 

Nevada 

9.79% 

5.22% 

9.21% 

5.09% 

0.53 

0.55 

New Hampshire 

3.38% 

4.64% 

3.35% 

5,22% 

i.37 

!.56 

New Jersey 

7.37% 

7.55% 

7.76% 

7.78% 

!.02 

!.00 

New Mexico 

10.34% 

6.92% 

n/a 

n/a 

0.67 


New York 

8.11% 

6.65% 

8.51% 

6.71% 

0.82 

0. 79 

North Carolina 

8.05% 

5.30% 

7.64% 

5,24% 

0.66 

0.69 

North Dakota 

4.80% 

n/a 

5.56% 

n/a 



Ohio 

7.55% 

5.05% 

8.00% 

5.16% 

0.67 

0.65 

Oklahoma 

7.37% 

5.40% 

6.61% 

5.69% 

0. 73 

0.86 

Oregon 

6.29% 

3.72% 

5.84% 

3.60% 

0.59 

0.62 

Pennsylvania 

6.18% 

4.79% 

7.01% 

4,98% 

0.77 

0. 71 

Rhode Island 

6.96% 

10.55% 

7.80% 

1 1 .20% 

1.52 

1.44 

South Carolina 

6.66% 

5.45% 

5.55% 

5.50% 

0.82 

0.99 

South Dakota 

6.48% 

4.21% 

3.90% 

4.26% 

0.65 

1.09 

Tennessee 

8.30% 

3.99% 

6.40% 

3.69% 

0.48 

0.58 

Texas 

7.22% 

5.15% 

9.19% 

5.18% 

0.71 

0.56 

Utah 

6.66% 

3.61% 

5.06% 

3.59% 

0.54 

0.7! 

Vermont 

6.20% 

n/a 

2.67% 

n/a 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Virginia 

6.81% 

4.59% 

6.97% 

4.58% 

0.67 

0.66 

Washington 

6.87% 

3.37% 

5.42% 

3.26% 

0.49 

0.60 

West Virginia 

6.03% 

7,84% 

7.75% 

7.96% 

1.30 

1.03 

Wisconsin 

6.52% 

5.63% 

5.49% 

5.87% 

0.86 

1.07 

Wyoming 

7.77% 

6.60% 

9.07% 

6.69% 

0.85 

0.74 


Notes; See Table 1 A. 
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Table 6A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Manufacturing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

3.23% 

0.06% 

0.81% 

0.05% 

0.02 

0.06 

Alaska 

0.66% 

0.01% 



0.01 


Arizona 

0.52% 

0.07% 

0.21% 

0.06% 

0.13 

0.31 

Arkansas 

i.23% 

0.04% 

0.45% 


0.03 


California 

1.08% 

0.11% 

0.64% 

0.10% 

0.10 

0.16 

Colorado 

0.75% 

0.08% 

0.32% 


0.11 


Connecticut 

0.72% 

0.10% 



0.13 


Delaware 

1.69% 


0.15% 




District of Columbia 

21.79% 


2.72% 




Florida 

3.63% 

0.24% 

1.27% 

0.22% 

0.07 

0.17 

Georgia 

4.20% 

0.08% 

0.54% 

0.07% 

0.02 

0.13 

Hawaii 

0.89% 

0.08% 

0.22% 


0.09 


Idaho 

0.10% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

1.66% 

0.14% 

0.55% 


0.08 


Indiana 







Iowa 

0.25% 

0.04% 

0.29% 

0.04% 

0.18 

0.15 

Kansas 







Kentucky 

0.94% 

0.23% 

0.64% 


0.24 


Louisiana 

6.20% 

0.03% 

1.49% 

0.02% 

0.00 

0.01 

Maine 

0.09% 


0.05% 




Maryland 







Massachusetts 







Michigan 

1.41% 

0.25% 

0.79% 

0,25% 

0.18 

0.31 

Minnesota 

0.36% 






Mississippi 

4.54% 

0.11% 

1 .55% 

0.11% 

0.03 

0.07 

Missouri 







Montana 

0.07% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 

0.26% 


0.05% 




Nevada 

0.86% 

0.04% 

0.40% 


O.OS 


New Hampshire 

0.28% 


0.14% 




New Jersey 

1.77% 

0.19% 

0.73% 


0.11 


New Mexico 







New York 

2.89% 

0.22% 

1.29% 

0.21% 

0.08 

0.16 

North Carolina 

2.51% 

0.11% 

0.62% 

0.10% 

0.04 

0.17 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

1.23% 

0.12% 

0.62% 

0.12% 

0,09 

0.18 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 







Pennsylvania 

0.75% 

0.17% 

0.58% 

0.17% 

0.22 

0.28 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

4.01% 

0.05% 

0.86% 

0.05% 

0.01 

0.06 

South Dakota 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

1.72% 

0.15% 

0.34% 

0.15% 

0.09 

0.43 

Texas 

2.05% 

0.07% 

0.56% 

0.06% 

0.04 

0.1 1 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.04% 


0.09% 




Virginia 

2.62% 

0.13% 

1.34% 

0.13% 

0.05 

0.10 

Washington 

0.68% 

0.04% 

0.94% 

0.04% 

0.06 

0.04 

West Virginia 

0.19% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.12% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.08% 


0.18% 
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Table 6B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Manufacturing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

1.71% 

0,04% 

0.83% 

0.03% 

0.02 

0.03 

Arizona 

6.61% 

0.54% 

4.43% 

0.52% 

0.08 

0.12 

Arkansas 

0.45% 

0.05% 

0.31% 

0.05% 

o.n 

0.15 

California 

12,50% 

1.69% 

8.62% 

1.63% 

0.14 

0.19 

Colorado 

3.58% 

0.61% 

2.61% 

0.59% 

0.17 

0.23 

Connecticut 

1.52% 

0.14% 

1.13% 

0.14% 

0.09 

0. 12 

Delaware 

0.51% 


0.60% 




District of Columbia 

8.65% 






Florida 

15.54% 

2.59% 

10.41% 

2.46% 

0.17 

0.24 

Georgia 

1.48% 

0.18% 

0.54% 

0.18% 

0.12 

0.33 

Hawaii 

2,74% 


2.16% 




Idaho 

1.06% 

0.07% 

0.78% 


0.07 


Illinois 

2,82% 

0.46% 

2.13% 

0.45% 

0.16 

0.21 

Indiana 

0,48% 

0.02% 

0.22% 

0.02% 

0.04 

0.08 

Iowa j 

0.25% 

0.12% 

0.29% 

0.12% 

0.50 

0.42 

Kansas 

1 .04% 

0.13% 

0.56% 

0.13% 

0.12 

0.22 

Kentucky 

0.22% 

0,01% 

0.18% 

0.01% 

0.06 

0.07 

Louisiana 

1.51% 

0.05% 

0.70% 

0.05% 

0.04 

0.07 

Maine 

0.19% 


0.22% 




Maryland 

1.98% 

0.21% 

0.89% 

0.20% 

0.11 

0.22 

Massachusetts 

1.60% 

0.21% 

1.26% 

0.20% 

o.n 

0.16 

Michigan 

1.19% 

0.36% 

1.13% 

0.36% 

0.50 

0.32 

Minnesota 

0.25% 

0.02% 



0.06 


Mississippi 







Missouri 

0.61% 

0.05% 

0.74% 

0.05% 

0.08 

0.06 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.00% 


0.82% 




Nevada 

4.48% 

0.86% 

3.73% 

0.82% 

0.19 

0.22 

New Hampshire 

0.35% 

0.24% 

0.45% 

0.24% 

0.68 

0.53 

New Jersey 

4.88% 

0.43% 

3.58% 

0.41% 

0.09 

o.n 

New Mexico 

13.69% 

3.07% 

16,95% 

2.98% 

0.22 

0.18 

New York 

6.36% 

0.39% 

2.76% 

0.37% 

0.06 

0.13 

North Carolina 

1 .25% 

0.16% 

t.08% 

0.16% 

0.13 

0.14 

North Dakota 

0.17% 


0.14% 




Ohio 

0.47% 

0.06% 

0.34% 

0.06% 

0.13 

0.18 

Oklahoma 

1.14% 

0.57% 

1.24% 

0.57% 

0.50 

0.46 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.42% 

0.52% 

1.28% 

0.52% 

0.37 

0.41 

Pennsylvania 

0.56% 

0.07% 

0.42% 

0.07% 

0.12 

0.16 

Rhode Island 

3.30% 

0.13% 

1.13% 

0.10% 

0.04 

0.09 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 

0.48% 


0.33% 




Tennessee 







Texas 

13.89% 

0.75% 

7.40% 

0.71% 

0.05 

O.IO 

Utah 

1.57% 

0.11% 

0.90% 

0.11% 

0.07 

0.12 

Vermont 

0.25% 

0.00% 

0.17% 

0.00% 

0.01 

0.01 

Virginia 

1.68% 

0.22% 

1.45% 

0.22% 

0.13 

0.15 

Washington 

1.17% 

0.09% 

1.26% 

0.09% 

0.08 

0.07 

West Virginia 

0.23% 

0.00% 

0.14% 


0.01 


Wisconsin 

0.65% 

0.27% 

0.73% 

0.27% 

0.42 

0.37 

Wyoming 

0.83% 

0.01% 

0.71% 


0.02 
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Table 6C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Manufacturing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAIl 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.95% 

0.21% 

1.00% 

0.21% 

0.22 

0.21 

Alaska 

1.71% 


0.41% 




Arizona 

1.64% 

0.47% 

2.05% 

0.46% 

0.28 

0.23 

Arkansas 

0.24% 

0.22% 

0.21% 


0.93 


California 

10.62% 

2.63% 

12.07% 

2.59% 

0.28 

0.21 

Colorado 

2.34% 

0.16% 

1.89% 

0.14% 

0.07 

0.08 

Connecticut 

1.16% 

0.23% 

0.84% 


0.20 


Delaware 

1.95% 

0.29% 

1.05% 

0.28% 

0.15 

0.27 

District of Columbia 

6.41% 

2,30% 

9.52% 


0.36 


Florida 

2.15% 

0.63% 

1.70% 

0.61% 

0.29 

0.36 

Georgia 

2.66% 

0.42% 

3.37% 

0.42% 

0.16 

0.12 

Hawaii 

40.66% 

11.94% 

44.94% 


0.29 


Idaho 

0.63% 

0.04% 

0.50% 


0.07 


Illinois 

4.19% 

1.07% 

3.08% 

1.06% 

0.26 

0.35 

Indiana 

0.65% 

0.52% 

0.45% 

0.52% 

0.80 

1.15 

Iowa 

0.15% 

0.02% 



0.14 


Kansas 

0.57% 


0.59% 




Kentucky 

1.23% 


1.81% 




Louisiana 







Maine 

0.23% 

0.02% 

0.33% 


0.07 


Maryland 

4.17% 

0.80% 

4.05% 

0.79% 

0.19 

0.20 

Massachusetts 

2.32% 

0.57% 

1.87% 

0.56% 

0.24 

0.30 

Michigan 

1.12% 

0.38% 

1.04% 

0.37% 

0.34 

0.36 

Minnesota 

1.38% 


0.43% 




Mississippi 

0.96% 

0.71% 

0.87% 

0.71% 

0.73 

0.81 

Missouri 

0.72% 


0.70% 




Montana 

0.50% 

0.01% 

0.64% 


0.02 


Nebraska 

0.55% 


0.38% 




Nevada 

2.43% 

0.78% 

2.01% 

0.77% 

0.32 

0.38 

New Hampshire 

0.70% 

0.42% 

0.73% 

0.42% 

0.60 

0.58 

New Jersey 

3.67% 

0.90% 

3.54% 

0.89% 

0.25 

0.25 

New Mexico 

i ,39% 

0.45% 

1.77% 

0.45% 

0.33 

0.25 

New' York 

8.04% 

1.31% 

6.52% 

1.29% 

0.16 

0.20 

North Carolina 

1.21% 

0.22% 

1.01% 

0.21% 

0.18 

0.21 

North Dakota 

0.17% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 

0.85% 

0.16% 

0.86% 

0,16% 

0.19 

0.18 

Oklahoma 

0,90% 

0.31% 

0.58% 

0.31% 

0.35 

0.54 
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State 

Percentage 

1 of All 
' Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.30% 

0.21% 

1.32% 

0.20% 

0.09 

0.15 

Pennsylvania 

2.02% 

0.37% 

1.79% 

0.37% 

0.18 

0.20 

Rhode Island 

2,50% 

0.25% 

0.47% 

0.22% 

O.IO 

0.48 

South Carolina 

0.76% 

1.07% 

0.62% 

1.07% 

1.42 

1.74 

South Dakota 

0.30% 






Tennessee 

0.83% 

0.22% 

0.89% 

0.21% 

0.26 

0.24 

Texas 

4.95% 

0.41% 

3.42% 

0.39% 

0.08 

0.11 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.46% 






Virginia 

3.04% 

0.20% 

3.38% 

0.20% 

0.07 

0.06 

Washington 

4.98% 

0.53% 

3.90% 

0.51% 

0.11 

0.!3 

West Virginia 

0.23% 


0.35% 




Wisconsin 

0.67% 

0.10% 



0.J5 


Wyoming 

0.23% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 6D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Manufacturing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.66% 






Alaska 

3.81% 


2.90% 




Arizona 

5.46% 

0.06% 

0.29% 

0.04% 

0.01 

0.15 

Arkansas 







California 

0.90% 

0.08% 

0.49% 

0.08% 

0.09 

0.16 

Colorado 

0.49% 

0.02% 



0.03 


Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.25% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

District of Columbia 

1.60% 


0.68% 




Florida 

1.20% 

0.06% 



0.05 


Georgia 

0.89% 

0.04% 



0.05 


Hawaii 

0.79% 


0.11% 




Idaho 

1.72% 

0.08% 

0.22% 

0.07% 

0.05 

0.31 

Illinois 

0.22% 

0.01% 



0.04 


Indiana 

0.60% 

0.02% 

0.07% 

0.01% 

0.03 

0.19 

Iowa 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kansas 

0.68% 

0.03% 

0.56% 

0.03% 

0.05 

0.05 

Kentucky 

0.68% 






Louisiana 

0.45% 

0.01% 



0.02 


Maine 







Maryland 







Massachusetts 







Michigan 

0.62% 

0.06% 



0.09 


Minnesota 

0.86% 

0.06% 

0.45% 

0.06% 

0.07 

0.13 

Mississippi 

0.26% 


0.12% 




Missouri 

0.27% 

0.01% 



0.04 


Montana 

1.62% 

0.15% 

1.21% 

0.13% 

0.09 

0.11 

Nebraska 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nevada 

0.47% 


0.46% 




New Hampshire 

0.14% 


0.23% 




New Jersey 







New Mexico 

19.27% 

0.18% 

1.71% 

0.09% 

0.01 

0.05 

New York 

0.80% 

0.02% 

0.12% 


0.02 


North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0,58% 


0.58% 




Ohio 

0.09% 

0.01% 



0.16 


Oklahoma 

5.77% 

0.67% 

3.21% 

0.65% 

0.12 

0.20 
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State 

Percentage 
of A!! 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Al! Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Isl^d 

South Carolina 

0.47% 

0.09% 

0.32% 

0.08% 

0J8 

0.26 

South Dakota 

2.41% 






Tennessee 

0.83% 

0.02% 

0.39% 

0.02% 

0.03 

0.06 

Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 

0.25% 


0.09% 




Virginia 

Washington 

1.04% 

0.10% 



O.W 


West Virginia 

0.45% 


0.07% 




Wisconsin 

0.36% 

0.06% 



0.16 


Wyoming 

0.98% 

0.18% 

1.07% 

0.17% 

0.18 

0.16 
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Table 6E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Manufacturing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 

0.26% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Arizona 

0.02% 


0.02% 




Arkansas 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

California 

0.08% 

0.02% 

0.07% 

0.02% 

0.30 

0.36 

Colorado 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Connecticut 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Florida 







Georgia 







Hawaii 

3.53yo 

1.11% 

3.02% 


0.31 


Idaho 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.02% 


0.03% 




Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

OM 

0.00 

Maryland 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.02% 


0.04% 




Missouri 

0,02% 


0.03% 




Montana 

0.03% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.01% 


0.01% 




New Mexico 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.01% 


0,01% 




Oklahoma 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.03% 


0.02% 




Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0-00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0-00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

0.05% 






Utah 

0.17% 


0.07% 




Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 







Washington 

0.11% 


0.03% 




West Virginia 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Wyoming 
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Table 6F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Manufacturing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

16.60% 

2.86% 

11.92% 

2.85% 

0.17 

0.24 

Alaska 

25.87% 


1 5.94% 




Arizona 

19.60% 

1.77% 

13.63% 

1.71% 

0.09 

0.13 

Arkansas 

17.51% 

1.80% 

10.38% 

1.78% 

0.10 

0.17 

California 

18.52% 

3.36% 

13.76% 

3.29% 

0.18 

0.24 

Colorado 

19.45% 

1.70% 

12.02% 

1.62% 

0.09 

0.14 

Connecticut 

16.82% 

1 .89% 

10.56% 

1 .84% 

0 . 1 ! 

0.17 

Delaware 

16.60% 

0.84% 

9.32% 

0.83% 

0.05 

0.09 

District of Columbia 

28.21% 


17.69% 




Florida 

18.97% 

3.00% 

13,33% 

2.87% 

0.16 

0.22 

Georgia 

17.37% 

2.21% 

1 1 .86% 

2.18% 

0.13 

0.18 

Hawaii 

30.22% 

3.50% 

16.49% 


0.12 


Idaho 

15.26% 

1.83% 

10.34% 

1.78% 

0. 12 

0.17 

Illinois 

16.90% 

3.43% 

12.28% 

3.41% 

0.20 

0.28 

Indiana 

13.10% 

1.67% 

10.18% 

1.66% 

0.13 

0.16 

Iowa 

13.10% 

1.21% 

8.48% 

1.19% 

0.09 

0.14 

Kansas 

16.67% 

1.65% 

12.07% 

1.63% 

O.IO 

0.14 

Kentucky 

17.05% 

1.72% 

11.17% 

1.71% 

O.IO 

0.15 

Louisiana 

17.56% 

1.27% 

15.02% 

1.25% 

0.07 

0.08 

Maine 

23.35% 

2.62% 

15.59% 

2.55% 

o.n 

0.16 

Maryland 

21.87% 

2.69% 

15.51% 

2.64% 

0. 12 

0.17 

Massachusetts 

17.15% 

2.08% 

9.28% 

2.03% 

0.12 

0.22 

Michigan 

15.55% 

1 .67% 

10.48% 

1.65% 

O.Il 

0.16 

Minnesota 

16.64% 

3.17% 

10.16% 

3.14% 

0.19 

0.31 

Mississippi 

15.53% 

2.01% 

10.53% 

2.00% 

0.13 

0.19 

Missouri 

16.94% 

1.42% 

11.82% 

1.39% 

0.08 

0. 12 

Montana 

20.34% 

1.90% 

11.76% 

1.77% 

0.09 

0.15 

Nebraska 

17.30% 

3.09% 

12.21% 

3.07% 

0.18 

0.25 

Nevada 

17.62% 

6.78% 

12.63% 

6.69% 

0.38 

0.53 

New Hampshire 

19.72% 

3.27% 

15.20% 

3.21% 

0.17 

0.21 

New Jersey 

16.56% 

2.68% 

13.19% 

2.63% 

0.16 

0.20 

New Mexico 

28.78% 

2.14% 

15.88% 

1.98% 

0.07 

0. 12 

New York 

19.92% 

3.69% 

14.53% 

3.62% 

0.19 

0.25 

North Carolina 

17.94% 

1.78% 

11.92% 

1.76% 

0.10 

0.15 

North Dakota 

12.51% 

1.38% 

8.82% 

1.35% 

0.11 

0.15 

Ohio 

15.58% 

2.46% 

10.66% 

2.44% 

0.16 

0.23 

Oklahoma 

15.53% 

2.44% 

13.73% 

2.40% 

0.16 

0.17 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

20.34% 

2.55% 

12.06% 

2.50% 

0 J 3 

0.21 

Pennsylvania 

14.68% 

1.84% 

10.29% 

1.82% 

0.13 

0.18 

Rhode Island 

16.21% 

3.26% 

11.04% 

3.20% 

0.20 

0.29 

South Carolina 

16.95% 

1.42% 

11.49% 

1.40% 

O.OS 

0.12 

South Dakota 

14.76% 

1.64% 

11.61% 

1.63% 

o.n 

0.14 

Tennessee 

13.93% 

1.92% 

9.68% 

1.90% 

0.14 

0.20 

Texas 

20.59% 

1.78% 

14.09% 

1.73% 

0.09 

0.12 

Utah 

19.44% 

2.70% 

10.99% 

2.65% 

0.14 

0.24 

Vermont 

21.28% 

1.32% 

n.13% 

1.23% 

0.06 

0.11 

Virginia 

20.80% 

2.02% 

13.26% 

1.99% 

0.10 

0.15 

Washington 

18.27% 

1.99% 

11.16% 

1.93% 

0.11 

0.17 

West Virginia 

13.87% 

1.92% 

7.03% 

1.90% 

0.14 

0.27 

Wisconsin 

15.57% 

3.02% 

10.29% 

3.01% 

0.19 

0.29 

Wyoming 

15.04% 

1.25% 

12.66% 

1.19% 

O.OS 

0.09 
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Table 7A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Wholesale Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.17% 


0.16% 




Arizona 

0.72% 

0.03% 



0.04 


Arkansas 

1.17% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

California 

1.07% 

0.17% 



0.16 


Colorado 







Connecticut 

1.24% 






Delaware 

2.32% 


0.11% 




District of Columbia 

16.50% 


6.25% 




Florida 

2.36% 

0.13% 

1.06% 

0.10% 

0.05 

0.10 

Georgia 

4.19% 

0,11% 

1.04% 

0.10% 

0.03 

0.09 

Hawaii 

0.40% 


0.12% 




Idaho 

0.25% 






Illinois 

1.64% 

0,04% 

0.48% 


0.03 


Indiana 

1 .02% 

0.29% 

0.13% 

0.29% 

0.29 

2.22 

Iowa 

0.26% 

0.13% 

0.34% 


0.51 


Kansas ^ 

0.57% 






Kentucky 







Louisiana 

3.85% 

0.20% 

1.29% 

0.19% 

0.05 

0.15 

Maine 

0.10% 


0.06% 




Maryland 

6.75% 

0.26% 

1.32% 

0.23% 

0.04 

0.18 

Massachusetts 







Michigan 

1.80% 

0.18% 

0.74% 

0.18% 

O.IO 

0.24 

Minnesota 







Mississippi 







Missouri 

0.86% 

0.07% 

0.59% 

0.07% 

0.08 

0.11 

Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.15% 


0.04% 




Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.16% 


0.11% 




New Jersey 

1.64% 

0.12% 

0.71% 

0.11% 

0.07 

0.16 

New Mexico 

0.05% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New York 

1.96% 

0.09% 

0.69% 


0.05 


North Carolina 

2.98% 

0.22% 

0.51% 

0.20% 

0.07 

0.40 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

1.49% 

0.17% 

0.73% 

0.17% 

0.12 

0.23 

Oklahoma 

0.57% 

0.03% 

0.10% 

0.02% 

0.05 

0.25 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.28% 

0.02% 

0.16% 

0.02% 

0.07 

0.J2 

Pennsylvania 

0.81% 

0.04% 

0.27% 


0.05 


Rhode Island 

0.61% 


0.07% 




South Carolina 

3.46% 

0,09% 



0.03 


South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

2.29% 

0.06% 



0.03 


Texas 

2.43% 

0.14% 



0.06 


Utah 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Vermont 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

2.93% 

0.26% 

0.72% 

0.24% 

0.09 

0.34 

Washington 







West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

0.47% 


0.15% 

0.04% 


0.26 

Wyoming 

0.08% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 7B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Wholesale Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.86% 

0.09% 



0.11 


Alaska 

0.59% 


0.32% 




Arizona 

6.09% 

0.94% 

3.93% 

0.89% 

0.15 

0.23 

Arkansas 

0.52% 


0.07% 




California 

7.59% 

1.29% 

5.76% 

1 .24% 

0.17 

0.22 

Colorado 

3.04% 

0.39% 

1.60% 

0.38% 

0.13 

0.23 

Connecticut 

1.98% 

0.41% 

0.49% 


0.21 


Delaware 

0.87% 

0.07% 



0.08 


District of Columbia 

5.89% 


6.25% 




Florida 

19.61% 

4.99% 

17.96% 

4.79% 

0.25 

0.27 

Georgia 

2.26% 

0.39% 

1.12% 

0.37% 

0.17 

0.33 

Hawaii 







Idaho 

4.13% 

0,24% 



0.06 


Illinois 

2.49% 

0.39% 

1.81% 

0.38% 

0.16 

0.21 

Indiana 







Iowa 

0.24% 

0.05% 



0.19 


Kansas 

0.58% 

0.03% 



0.05 


Kentucky 







Louisiana 

2.58% 

0.64% 

1.56% 

0.62% 

0.25 

0.40 

Maine 

0.22% 






Maryland 

2.10% 

0.41% 



0.20 


Massachusetts 

0.74% 

0.24% 

0.45% 

0.24% 

0.22 

0.53 

Michigan 

0.79% 

0.15% 

0.73% 

0.14% 

0.19 

0.19 

Minnesota 

0.36% 

0.01% 

0.14% 

0.01% 

0.03 

0.05 

Mississippi 

0.21% 

0.02% 



O.Il 


Missouri 

0.48% 

0.08% 

0.54% 

0.08% 

0.18 

0.16 

Montana 

0.39% 


0.56% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

4.40% 

0.46% 

1 .54% 

0.36% 

O.IO 

0.23 

New Hampshire 

1.72% 

0.16% 



0.09 


New Jersey 

4.53% 

0.66% 

2.19% 

0.63% 

0.15 

0.29 

New Mexico 

8.14% 

2.63% 

8-53% 

2.46% 

0.32 

0.29 

New York 

3.86% 

0.49% 

1.56% 

0.46% 

0.13 

0.29 

North Carolina 

0.97% 

0.14% 

0.61% 

0.13% 

0.14 

0.22 

North Dakota 

0.17% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.53% 

0.02% 

0.46% 

0.02% 

0.04 

0.04 

Oklahoma 

1.13% 

0.80% 

0.72% 

0.80% 

0.71 

1.11 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.57% 

0.10% 

0.30% 

0.10% 

0.18 

0.32 

Rhode Island 

1.05% 

0.07% 

1.12% 


0.07 


South Carolina 

0.56% 

0.13% 



0.23 


South Dakota 

0.11% 

0.01% 

0.18% 

0.01% 

0.13 

0.08 

Tennessee 

0.66% 

0.25% 



0.39 


Texas 

9.38% 

1.74% 

5.96% 

1 .68% 

0.19 

0.28 

Utah 

0.78% 

0.37% 

0.56% 

0.37% 

0.48 

0.66 

Vermont 

0.18% 


0.13% 




Virginia 

1 .57% 

0.84% 

0.56% 

0.84% 

0.54 

1.49 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1.12% 

0.21% 

0.72% 

0.20% 

0.19 

0.28 


Wyoming 0.76% 
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Table 7C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Wholesale Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 







Arizona 

2.03% 

0.61% 

1.67% 

0.57% 

0.30 

0.34 

Arkansas 

0.33% 

0.17% 

0.30% 

0.18% 

0.53 

0.58 

California 

19.97% 

6.15% 

22.02% 

5.94% 

0.31 

ft27 

Colorado 

1.45% 

0.21% 

1 .47% 

0.20% 

0.14 

0.14 

Connecticut 

2.40% 

0.20% 

1.95% 

0.18% 

0.08 

0.09 

Delaware 

2.67% 

0.26% 



0.10 


District of Columbia 

11.62% 


15.49% 




Florida 

2.82% 

1.03% 

3.14% 

1.00% 

0.37 

0.32 

Georgia 

4.07% 

0.79% 

4.80% 

0,77% 

0.19 

0.16 

Hawaii 

42.32% 

20.80% 

38.35% 

20.28% 

0.49 

0.53 

Idaho 

0,57% 

0.70% 

0.43% 

0.70% 

1.24 

1.64 

Illinois 

4.85% 

1.27% 

4.74% 

1.25% 

0.26 

0.26 

Indiana 

1.10% 

0.41% 

1,04% 

0.40% 

0.37 

0.39 

Iowa 

0.60% 






Kansas 

1.69% 

0.57% 

1.85% 

0.56% 

0.34 

0.30 

Kentucky 

0.56% 

0.08% 

0.28% 

0.07% 

0.14 

0.25 

Louisiana 

2.02% 

0.62% 



0.31 


Maine 







Maryland 

4.92% 

1,42% 

5.17% 

1.39% 

0.29 

0.27 

Massachusetts 

2.71% 

0.46% 

2.48% 

0.44% 

0.17 

0.18 

Michigan 

1.95% 

0.24% 

1.51% 

0.22% 

0.12 

0.15 

Minnesota 

1.42% 

0.33% 

0.88% 


0.23 


Mississippi 

0.91% 

1.20% 

0.99% 

1.19% 

1.32 

1.20 

Missouri 

1.13% 

0.53% 

1.19% 

0.53% 

0.47 

0.45 

Montana 

0.09% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

4.09% 

1.24% 

2.54% 

1.18% 

0.30 

0.46 

New Hampshire 

0.40% 

0.18% 

0.42% 

0.17% 

0.46 

0.39 

New Jersey 

9.62% 

2.80% 

9.30% 

2.76% 

0.29 

0.30 

New Mexico 

1.50% 

0.58% 



0.39 


New York 

10.58% 

2.36% 

11.37% 

2.30% 

0.22 

0.20 

North Carolina 

1.43% 

0.64% 

1.44% 

0.64% 

0.45 

0.44 

North Dakota 

1.06% 

0.50% 

1.65% 

0.5!% 

0.47 

0.31 

Ohio 

1.41% 

0.47% 

1.13% 

0.46% 

0.33 

0.41 

Oklahoma 

1.29% 

0.27% 

1.30% 

0.25% 

0.21 

0.19 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

3.00% 

0.58% 

2.18% 

0.55% 

0.]9 

0.25 

Pennsylvania 

1.69% 

0.68% 

1.88% 

0.66% 

0,40 

0.35 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

1.16% 

0.35% 

1.52% 

0.34% 

0,30 

0.22 

South Dakota 

0.37% 

0.19% 

0.45% 


0.52 


Tennessee 

1.13% 

0.33% 

1.37% 

0.33% 

0.30 

0.24 

Texas 

5.40% 

1.18% 

5.98% 

1.15% 

0.22 

0.19 

Utah 

1.64% 

0.39% 

1.48% 

0.37% 

0.24 

0.25 

Vermont 







Virginia 

4.28% 

0.83% 

2.83% 

0.78% 

0.19 

0.28 

Washington 

7.21% 

2,37% 

7.14% 

2.31% 

0.33 

0.32 

West Virginia 

0.28% 


0.41% 




Wisconsin 

1.33% 

0.34% 

0.94% 

0.33% 

0.26 

0.35 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 7D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Wholesale Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

1.95% 

2.01% 

2.24% 

2.03% 

1.03 

0.91 

Arizona 

1.03% 

0.06% 

0.15% 

0.06% 

0.06 

0.38 

Arkansas 

0.60% 

0.05% 



0.08 


California 

0.30% 

0.03% 

0.22% 

0.03% 

O.W 

0.}3 

Colorado 

0.40% 

0.08% 

0.43% 

0.08% 

0.2} 

0.19 

Connecticut 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Delaware 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

District of Columbia 

1.85% 


2.45% 




Florida 

0.39% 

0.01% 

0.11% 

0.01% 

0.04 

0.12 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

0.42% 

0.06% 

0.36% 


0.15 


Idaho 

0,16% 

0.43% 

0.30% 

0.43% 

2.71 

1.42 

Illinois 

0.28% 






Indiana 







Iowa 

0.09% 


0.03% 




Kansas 







Kentucky 

0.08% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Louisiana 

0.24% 

0.03% 



0.13 


Maine 

0.!3% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maryland 

0.14% 


0.19% 




Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

0.04% 






Missouri 

0.29% 

0.01% 



0.03 


Montana 







Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.29% 

0.04% 



0.14 


New Hampshire 

0.05% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Jersey 

0.17% 






New Mexico 

31.79% 

0.52% 

0.98% 

0.31% 

0.02 

0.32 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.42% 

0.05% 

0.25% 

0.05% 

0.12 

0.20 

North Dakota 

0.50% 

0.60% 

0.35% 

0.59% 

1.20 

1.70 

Ohio 

0.26% 

0.01% 



0.04 


Oklahoma 

3.28% 

0.37% 

1.67% 

0.33% 

0.11 

0.20 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.58% 

0.04% 



0.07 


Pennsylvania 

j 0.16% 

0.01% 

0.11% 

0.01% 

0.06 

0.07 

Rhode Island 

0.14% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.08% 

0.01% 



0.14 


South Dakota 

0.21% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

0.19% 


0.38% 




Texas 

0.51% 

0.10% 



0.19 


Utah 

0.33% 

0.02% 



0.06 


Vermont 







Virginia 

0.13% 






Washington 

0.49% 

0.14% 



0.29 


West Virginia 

0.21% 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.16 

0.00 

Wisconsin 







Wyoming 

0.34% 


0.16% 
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Table 7E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Wholesale Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.08% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 

0.07% 

0.00% 

0.06% 

0.00% 

0.06 

0.06 

Colorado 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Florida 







Georgia 







Hawaii 

3,63% 

3.10% 

3.86% 

3.13% 

0.85 

0.81 

Idaho 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Illinois 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Indiana 

0.01% 


0.01% 




Iowa 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kansas 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 







Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0,01% 


0.01% 




Minnesota 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

0.02% 


0.04% 




Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Montana 

0.04% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.04% 


0.04% 




New Hampshire 

0.03% 


0.05% 




New Jersey 







New Mexico 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 







Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Stale 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.06% 


0,10% 




Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

OM 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.01% 


0.02% 




South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.02% 


0.02% 




Texas 

0.01% 


0.00% 




Utah 

0.08% 


0.03% 




Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Washington 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 7F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Wholesale Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

12.97% 

5.07% 

9.55% 

5.02% 

0.39 

0.53 

Alaska 

23.62% 

5.00% 

8.95% 

4.89% 

0.21 

0.55 

Arizona 

18.03% 

6.03% 

11.10% 

5.96% 

0.33 

0.54 

Arkansas 

12.70% 

2.04% 

9.01% 

2.01% 

0.16 

0.22 

California 

19.57% 

4.56% 

15.49% 

4.46% 

0.23 

0.29 

Colorado 

17.98% 

3.77% 

11.65% 

3.73% 

0.21 

0.32 

Connecticut 

14.86% 

2.93% 

10.90% 

2.87% 

0.20 

0.26 

Delaware 

11.25% 


6.34% 




District of Columbia 

14.48% 


12.50% 




Florida 

17.03% 

7.81% 

13.46% 

7.69% 

0.46 

0.57 

Georgia 

15.99% 

3.55% 

10.58% 

3.50% 

0.22 

0.33 

Hawaii 

22.56% 

8.64% 

17.04% 

8.29% 

0.38 

0.49 

Idaho 

11.79% 

5.09% 

4.63% 

5,04% 

0.43 

1.09 

Illinois 

16.19% 

3.11% 

11.89% 

3.07% 

0.19 

0.26 

Indiana 

14.43% 

3.63% 

9.41% 

3.57% 

0.25 

0.38 

Iowa 

9.54% 

6.24% 

6.26% 

6.25% 

0.65 

1.00 

Kansas 

14.71% 

1.92% 

6.92% 

1.89% 

0.13 

0.27 

Kentucky 

14.37% 

2.40% 

8.35% 

2.35% 

0.17 

0.28 

Louisiana 

16.74% 

4.77% 

12.85% 

4.71% 

0.28 

0.37 

Maine 

12,53% 

4.07% 



0.33 


Maryland 

16.15% 

3.80% 

12.40% 

3.75% 

0.24 

0.30 

Massachusetts 

15.91% 

3.48% 

10.12% 

3.43% 

0.22 

0.34 

Michigan 

15.11% 

3.94% 

9.25% 

3.92% 

0.26 

0.42 

Minnesota 

14.77% 

3.45% 

9.33% 

3.43% 

0.23 

0.37 

Mississippi 

14.54% 

6.52% 

9.98% 

6.47% 

0.45 

0.65 

Missouri 

14.75% 

5.06% 

9.41% 

5.04% 

0.34 

0.53 

Montana 

12.33% 

2.90% 

9.19% 

2.88% 

0.24 

0.31 

Nebraska 

11.90% 

4.27% 

8.81% 

4.26% 

0.36 

0.48 

Nevada 

13.85% 

14.11% 

8.78% 

14.14% 

1.02 

1.61 

New Hampshire 

12.17% 

3.44% 

7.28% 

3.40% 

0.2S 

0.47 

New Jersey 

14.46% 

3.63% 

10.99% 

3.58% 

0.25 

0.33 

New Mexico 

34.74% 

10.46% 

18.09% 

10.25% 

0.30 

0.57 

New York 

16.38% 

4.43% 

12.18% 

4.35% 

0.27 

0.36 

North Carolina 

16.62% 

5.97% 

10.52% 

5.96% 

0.36 

0.57 

North Dakota 

12.15% 

1.41% 

4.94% 


0.12 


Ohio 

16.88% 

3.81% 

9.82% 

3.76% 

0.23 

0.38 

Oklahoma 

13.01% 

2.65% 

9.50% 

2.60% 

0.20 

0.27 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

13.85% 

3.40% 

9.19% 

3.38% 

0.25 

0.37 

Pennsylvania 

16.37% 

7.02% 

9.87% 

7.00% 

0.43 

0.11 

Rhode Island 

12.61% 

3.13% 

5.54% 

3.02% 

0.25 

0.55 

South Carolina 

15.52% 

6.08% 

9.45% 

6.07% 

0.39 

0.64 

South Dakota 

11.83% 

3.42% 

8.49% 

3.38% 

0.29 

0.40 

Tennessee 

15.43% 

5.96% 

9.30% 

5.93% 

0.39 

0.64 

Texas 

16.53% 

3.31% 

10.66% 

3.26% 

0.20 

0.31 

Utah 

14.98% 

6.00% 

9.47% 

5.96% 

0.40 

0.63 

Vermont 

7.59% 

2.66% 

4.51% 


0.35 


Virginia 

17.71% 

5.24% 

10.29% 

5.19% 

0.30 

0.50 

Washington 

16.30% 

3.62% 

9.12% 

3.55% 

0.22 

0.39 

West Virginia 

13.58% 

1.96% 

7.88% 

1.91% 

0.J4 

0.24 

Wisconsin 

15,74% 

6.00% 

9.18% 

5.98% 

0.38 

0.65 

Wyoming 

19.93% 


10.36% 
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Table 8A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Retail Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 

Employers . 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

6.57% 

0.65% 

2.03% 

0.54% 

0.10 

0.27 

Alaska 

1.32% 

0.43% 



0.33 


Arizona 

1.38% 

0.17% 

0.39% 

0.15% 

0.12 

0.38 

Arkansas 

2.84% 

0.20% 

0.53% 

0.15% 

0.07 

0.28 

California 

3.27% 

0.25% 

0.77% 

0.17% 

0.08 

0.22 

Colorado 

1.64% 

0.21% 

0.88% 

0.16% 

0.13 

0.18 

Connecticut 

2.69% 

0.26% 



0.10 


Delaware 

6.31% 

0.28% 

0.98% 


0.04 


District of Columbia i 

28.21% 

3.26% 

8.17% 


0.12 


Florida 

5.14% 

0.42% 

1.88% 

0.34% 

0.08 

0.18 

Georgia 

n.76% 

1.25% 

3.02% 

1.10% 

O.ll 

0.37 

Hawaii 

0.58% 

0.01% 

0.06% 


0.02 


Idaho 







Illinois 

4,13% 

0.51% 

1.12% 

0.47% 

012 

0.41 

Indiana 

1.95% 

0.41% 

0.86% 

0.38% 

0.21 

0.45 

Iowa 

0.34% 

0.26% 



0.76 


Kansas 

1,38% 

0.24% 

0.61% 

0.20% 

0.17 

0.33 

Kentucky 

1.73% 

0.56% 

1.02% 

0,55% 

0.32 

0.54 

Louisiana 

7.81% 

0.52% 

2.46% 

0,40% 

0.07 

0.16 

Maine 

0.18% 






Maryland 

13.73% 

0.47% 

1.85% 

0.32% 

0.03 

0.17 

Massachusetts 

2,35% 

0,29% 

0.59% 

0.26% 

0.13 

0.45 

Michigan 

3.85% 

0,76% 

0.78% 

0.73% 

0.20 

0.94 

Minnesota 

1.28% 

0.31% 

0.53% 


0.24 


Mississippi 

10.01% 

0.76% 

2.70% 

0.52% 

0.08 

0.19 

Missouri 

2.80% 

0.21% 

1.03% 

0.19% 

0.08 

0.18 

Montana 

0.10% 


0.02% 




Nebraska 

0.98% 

0.19% 

0.49% 

0.19% 

0.19 

0.38 

Nevada 

2.33% 

0.11% 

0.80% 

0.09% 

0.05 

0.11 

New Hampshire 

0.24% 






New Jersey 

4.54% 

0.42% 

1.35% 

0.37% 

0.09 

0.27 

New Mexico 

0.95% 

0.93% 

0.53% 

0.94% 

0.98 

1.78 

New York 

5.91% 

0.70% 

1.75% 

0.60% 

0.12 

0.34 

North Carolina 

6.85% 

0.84% 



0.12 


North Dakota 

0.18% 






Ohio 

2.71% 

0.65% 

1.02% 

0.63% 

0.24 

0.62 

Oklahoma 

1.82% 

0.16% 

0.38% 

0.14% 

0.09 

0.36 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- AH 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.75% 

0.37% 

0.41% 

0.37% 

0.50 

0.89 

Pennsylvania 

1.95% 

0.15% 

0.92% 

0.12% 

0.08 

0.J3 

Rhode Island 

3.89% 

0.26% 

0.96% 

0.22% 

0.07 

0.23 

South Carolina 

8.33% 

0.68% 

1.97% 

0.59% 

0.08 

0.30 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

4.49% 

0.24% 

1.25% 

0.16% 

0.05 

0.13 

Texas 

3.92% 

0.41% 

1.04% 

0.38% 

O.U 

0.36 

Utah 

0.23% 

0.60% 

0.27% 

0.62% 

2.64 

2.31 

Vermont 

O.U% 


0.06% 




Virginia 

6.18% 

0.37% 

1.86% 

0.32% 

0.06 

0.17 

Washington 

1.14% 

0.46% 

0.67% 

0.45% 

0.40 

0.67 

West Virginia 

0.45% 

0.02% 



0.05 


Wisconsin 

i.23% 

0.15% 

0.57% 

0.13% 

0.12 

0.23 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 8B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Retail Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.54% 

0.16% 

0.60% 

0.15% 

0.30 

0.25 

Alaska 







Arizona 

10.04% 

1.65% 

5.38% 

1.42% 

0.16 

0.26 

Arkansas 







California 

14.91% 

2.46% 

7.10% 

2.11% 

0.16 

0.30 

Colorado 

5.48% 

3.52% 

2.33% 

3.49% 

0.64 

1.50 

Connecticut 

2.90% 

0.39% 

1.84% 

0.30% 

0.13 

0.16 

Delaware 

1.57% 

0.14% 

0.73% 

0.09% 

0.09 

0.12 

District of Columbia 

3.53% 


2.85% 




Florida 

13.40% 

3.22% 

11.15% 

2.99% 

0.24 

0.27 

Georgia 

2,08% 

0.95% 

1.33% 

0.91% 

0.45 

0.68 

Hawaii 

2.15% 

1.14% 

1.63% 

1.13% 

0.53 

0.69 

Idaho 







Illinois 

4.13% 

0.66% 

2.79% 

0.57% 

0.16 

0.20 

Indiana 

1,18% 

0.16% 

0.52% 

0.14% 

0.14 

0.27 

Iowa 







Kansas ; 

2.00% 

0.46% 



0.23 


Kentucky 

0.83% 

0.12% 

0.52% 

0.08% 

0.14 

0.16 

Louisiana 







Maine 







Maryland 

1.97% 

0.29% 

1.62% 

0.25% 

0.15 

0.16 

Massachusetts 

2,70% 

0.30% 

1 .54% 

0.22% 

0.11 

0.14 

Michigan 

1.17% 

0.99% 

0.65% 

1.00% 

0.85 

1.54 

Minnesota 

0.75% 

0.11% 

0.63% 

0.09% 

0.14 

0.14 

Mississippi 

0.93% 

0.16% 



0.17 


Missouri 

0.67% 

0.22% 



0.33 


Montana 

1.20% 

0.15% 



0.13 


Nebraska 

1.26% 

0.25% 

0.64% 

0.21% 

0.20 

0.33 

Nevada 

5.62% 

1.08% 

2.69% 

1.01% 

0.19 

0.38 

New Hampshire 

1 0.47% 

0.05% 

0.47% 

0.04% 

0.11 

0.08 

New Jersey 

7.08% 

1.23% 

5.35% 

1.11% 

0.17 

0.21 

New Mexico 

20.06% 

7.13% 

14.20% 

6.76% 

0.36 

0.48 

New York 

9.25% 

1.62% 

5.53% 

1.44% 

0. IS 

0.26 

North Carolina 

1.24% 

0.35% 

0.82% 

0.32% 

0.28 

0.39 

North Dakota 

0.14% 






Ohio 

0,89% 

0.27% 

0.68% 

0.26% 

0.31 

0.38 

Oklahoma 

i.55% 

0.50% 

1.04% 

0.46% 

0.32 

0.44 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.86% 

0.67% 

1.18% 

0.64% 

0.36 

0.54 

Pennsylvania 

1.40% 

0.38% 



0.27 


Rhode Island 

6.22% 

0.60% 

2.13% 

0.41% 

O.IO 

0.19 

South Carolina 

0.64% 

0.29% 

0.56% 

0.29% 

0.46 

0.52 

South Dakota 

0.42% 


0.26% 




Tennessee 

0.56% 

0.22% 

0.54% 

0.20% 

0.39 

0.37 

Texas 

16.63% 

3.39% 

8.65% 

3.02% 

0.20 

0.35 

Utah 

2.81% 

0.35% 

2.19% 

0.32% 

0.12 

0.15 

Vermont 

0.73% 

0.25% 

0.22% 


0.35 


Virginia 

1.67% 

0.21% 

0.76% 

0.18% 

0. 12 

0.23 

Washington 

1.89% 

0.30% 

1.64% 

0.27% 

Q.I6 

0.16 

West Virginia 

0.55% 

0.21% 

0.49% 

0.20% 

0.38 

0.42 

Wisconsin 

1.12% 

0.20% 

0.87% 

0.19% 

0.!8 

0.22 

Wyoming 

0.00“/o 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 8C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Retail Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

2.10% 

0.67% 

3.22% 

0.57% 

0.32 

0.18 

Alaska 

3.03% 

1.07% 

4.06% 

0.98% 

0.35 

0.24 

Arizona 

3.30% 

0.76% 

5.00% 

0.68% 

0.23 

0.14 

Arkansas 

0.94% 

0.36% 

1.55% 

0.32% 

0.38 

0.21 

California 

16.39% 

6.00% 

19.43% 

5.48% 

0.37 

0.28 

Colorado 

3.07% 

1.21% 

5.36% 

1.10% 

0.39 

0.20 

Connecticut 

4.61% 

1.13% 

6.64% 

0.95% 

0.25 

0.14 

Delaware 

4.56% 

1.67% 

8.13% 

1.59% 

0.37 

0.20 

District of Columbia 

15.61% 

7.09% 

27.30% 


0.45 


Florida 

4.38% 

1.29% 

6.84% 

1.17% 

0.29 

0.17 

Georgia 

6.55% 

2.36% 

11.82% 

2.23% 

0.36 

0.19 

Hawaii 

55.78% 

24.53% 

53.07% 

24.01% 

0.44 

0.45 

Idaho 

1.01% 

0.45% 

1.24% 

0,43% 

0.45 

0.35 

Illinois 

5.56% 

1.62% 

8.47% 

1.52% 

0.29 

0.18 

Indiana 

1.04% 

0.37% 

1.65% 

0.36% 

0.36 

0.22 

Iowa 

0.69% 

0.44% 

1.05% 

0.43% 

0.64 

0.40 

Kansas 

1.56% 

0.33% 

1.92% 

0.28% 

0.21 

0.15 

Kentucky 

0.63% 

0.24% 

0.87% 

0.22% 

0.38 

0.26 

Louisiana 

3.94% 

1.08% 

6.77% 

0.96% 

0.27 

0.14 

Maine 







Maryland 

8.02% 

2.77% 

14.55% 

2.61% 

0.35 

0.18 

Massachusetts 

4.41% 

1 .35% 

5.78% 

1.24% 

0.31 

0.22 

Michigan 

1.75% 

0.56% 

2.59% 

0.53% 

0.32 

0.21 

Minnesota 

1.56% 

0.33% 

1.30% 

0,27% 

0.21 

0.21 

Mississippi 

2.46% 

1.10% 

3.24% 

0.95% 

0.45 

0.29 

Missouri 

1 .27% 

0.50% 

2.16% 

0.48% 

0.39 

0.22 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.01% 

2.03% 



2.01 


Nevada 

7.09% 

1.34% 

8.71% 

1.22% 

0.19 

0.14 

New Hampshire 

1.50% 

0.33% 



0.22 


New Jersey 

11.01% 

3.16% 

14.81% 

2.99% 

0.29 

0.20 

New Mexico 

1 .87% 

0.66% 

2.41% 

0.61% 

0.35 

0.25 

New York 

11.61% 

3.65% 

15.52% 

3.46% 

0.31 

0.22 

North Carolina 

2.70% 

0.73% 

4.01% 

0.66% 

0.27 

0.16 

North Dakota 

0.21% 


0.21% 




Ohio 

1.51% 

0.67% 

2.70% 

0.65% 

0.44 

0.24 

Oklahoma 

2.32% 

0.54% 

2.66% 

0.37% 

0.23 

0.14 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

3.57% 

1,22% 

3.82% 

0.96% 

0.34 

0.25 

Pennsylvania 

3.09% 

1.02% 

4.56% 

0.91% 

0.33 

0.20 

Rhode Island 

2.69% 

0.50% 

2.37% 

0.42% 

0.19 

0.18 

South Carolina 

2.43% 

0.85% 

4.01% 

0.76% 

0.35 

0.19 

South Dakota 

0.19% 

0.07% 

0.46% 

0.07% 

0.38 

0.16 

Tennessee 

2.11% 

0.78% 

3.79% 

0.74% 

0.37 

0.19 

Texas 

6.55% 

2.17% 

il.68% 

1.95% 

0.33 

0.17 

Utah 

1.51% 

0.52% 

1.67% 

0.46% 

0.34 

0.28 

Vermont 

0.38% 


0.32% 




Virginia 

5.30% 

1.74% 

7.27% 

1.62% 

0.33 

0.22 

Washington 

6.98% 

2.60% 

9,40% 

2.43% 

0.37 

0.26 

West Virginia 

0.51% 

0.06% 

0.81% 


0.12 


Wisconsin 

1.32% 

0.65% 

2.46% 

0.58% 

0.49 

0.24 

Wyoming 

0.41% 

0.14% 

0.77% 

0.13% 

0.34 

0.17 
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Table 8D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Retail Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of A 11 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Employer 

Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.86% 

0.27% 

0.53% 

0.24% 

0.31 

0.46 

Alaska 

7.94% 

4.00% 

9.04% 

3.96% 

0.50 

0.44 

Arizona 

2.21% 

0.22% 

0.73% 

0.18% 

0.10 

0.25 

Arkansas 

0.94% 

0.15% 



0.16 


California 







Colorado 

0.87% 

0.11% 

0.21% 

0.09% 

0.12 

0.45 

Connecticut 

0.46% 

0.04% 



o.os 


Delaware 







District of Columbia 

1.21»/o 

0.12% 



o.w 


Florida 

0.77% 

0.05% 

0.22% 

0.03% 

0.07 

015 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

0.67% 

0.11% 



0.16 


Idaho 

1.12% 

0.37% 

0.41% 

0.35% 

033 

0.87 

Illinois 







Indiana 

0.34% 

0.04% 



013 


Iowa 







Kansas 

0.82% 

0.58% 

0.61% 

0.59% 

0.71 

0.96 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

0.85% 

0.07% 



0.08 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0.36% 


0.14% 




Michigan 

I 0.63% 

0.17% 

0.16% 

0.16% 

0.27 

i.OO 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

0.64% 

0.10% 

0.32% 

0.08% 

0.16 

0.23 

Nebraska 

0.14% 

0.01% 



0.04 


Nevada 

1.09% 

0.09% 

0.51% 

0.07% 

0.08 

0.14 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.21% 

0.08% 

0.13% 


0.41 


New Mexico 

2.88% 

0.65% 

1.08% 

0.63% 

0.22 

0.58 

New York 

0.38% 

0.09% 

0.16% 

0.08% 

0.23 

0.46 

North Carolina 

1.10% 

0.09% 

0.45% 

0.06% 

O.OS 

0.14 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

North Dakota 

0.57% 

0.20% 

0.35% 

0.17% 

0.34 

0.49 

Ohio 

0.51% 

0.14% 



0.27 


Oklahoma 

5.58% 

1.54% 

2.97% 

1.46% 

0.28 

0.49 

Oregon 

0.62% 

0.06% 



0.09 


Pennsylvania 

0.15% 

0.03% 

0.21% 

0.03% 

0.20 

0.14 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

0.61% 

0.03% 



0.04 


South Dakota 

1.67% 

0.36% 

0.34% 

0.35% 

0.22 

1.02 

Tennessee 

0.75% 

0.19% 



0.25 


Texas 

0.95% 

0,24% 



0.26 


Utah 

0.61% 

0.04% 

0.46% 

0.04% 

0.06 

0.08 

Vermont 

0.21'’/. 






Virginia 

0.40% 

0.04% 



O.IO 


Washington 

1.11% 

0.32% 

0.68% 

0.31% 

0.29 

0.46 

West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

0.48% 

0.07% 



0.14 


Wyoming 

1 .02% 

0.11% 

0.34% 

0.11% 

O.II 

0.31 
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Table 8E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and PaciHc Islanders, Retail Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.12% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.02 

0.00 

Arizona 

0.04% 


0.01% 




Arkansas 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 

0.11% 

0.00% 



0.02 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

8.88% 

2.24% 

3.89% 

2.12% 

0.25 

0.55 

Idaho 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Iowa 

0.01% 


0.01% 




Kansas 

0.01% 


0.01% 




Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0,00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.02% 






Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.01% 




Montana 

0.01% 


0.02% 




Nebraska 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nevada 

0.22% 

0.04% 

0.06% 

0.04% 

0.18 

0.61 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

0.12% 


0.10% 




New York 

0.31% 






North Carolina 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.01% 


0.12 


North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 







Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAIi 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.10% 

0.01% 



0.11 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 

0.02% 


0.03% 




Tennessee 







Texas 







Utah 

0.40% 






Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

Washington 

0.21% 


0,01% 




West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.03"/o 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 8F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Retail Trade, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

35.53% 

4.65% 

20.33% 

4.16% 

0.13 

0.20 

Alaska 

38.44% 

7.89% 

24.45% 

7.50% 

0.21 

0.31 

Arizona 

35.19% 

3.78% 

17.72% 

3.33% 

o.n 

0.19 

Arkansas 

31.89% 

6.31% 

19.22% 

5.92% 

0.20 

0.31 

California 

34.55% 

4.72% 

19.43% 

4.17% 

0.14 

0.21 

Colorado 

40.57% 

4.87% 

24.28% 

4.38% 

0.12 

0.18 

Connecticut 

32.59% 

5.07% 

17.21% 

4.71% 

0.16 

0.27 

Delaware 

33.71% 

3.69% 

15.42% 

3.37% 

O.n 

0.22 

District of Columbia 

35.23% 


17.64% 




Florida 

33.61% 

4.21% 

19.81% 

3.77% 

0.13 

0.19 

Georgia 

37.79% 

4.39% 

19.52% 

3.93% 

0.12 

0.20 

Hawaii 

39.07% 

9.67% 

27.00% 

9.25% 

0.25 

0.34 

Idaho 

31.07»/« 

4.80% 

19.84% 

4.39% 

0.15 

0.22 

Illinois 

40.13% 

5.00% 

19.71% 

4.58% 

0.12 

0.23 

Indiana 

40.08% 

4.39% 

18.69% 

3.99% 

O.n 

0.21 

Iowa 

36.51% 

4.22% 

17.82% 

3.89% 

0 . J 2 

0.22 

Kansas 

38.08% 

5.21% 

18.77% 

4.75% 

0.14 

0.25 

Kentucky 

35.87% 

4.42% 

16.03% 

3.86% 

0.12 

0.24 

Louisiana 

35.28% 

5.10% 

18.80% 

4.66% 

0.14 

0.25 

Maine 

34.45% 

4.98% 

21.15% 

4.64% 

0.14 

0.22 

Maryland 

40.37% 

3.79% 

19.1 !% 

3.36% 

0.09 

0.18 

Massachusetts 

33.77% 

5.77% 

19.01% 

5.37% 

0.17 

0.28 

Michigan 

37.45% 

4.69% 

16.62% 

4.36% 

0.13 

0.26 

Minnesota 

37.40% 

3.57% 

16.50% 

3.21% 

0.10 

0.19 

Mississippi 

35.15% 

6.29% 

20.94% 

5.74% 

0.18 

0.27 

Missouri 

37.33% 

4.61% 

17.77% 

4.18% 

0.12 

0.24 

Montana 

29.98% 

5.01% 

20.20% 

4.54% 

0.17 

0.22 

Nebraska 

34.48% 

3.75% 

16.59% 

3.53% 

O.n 

0.21 

Nevada 

38.31% 

3.08% 

17.93% 

2.68% 

0.08 

0.15 

New Hampshire 

32.03% 

7.52% 

18.80% 

7.32% 

0.23 

0.39 

New Jersey 

31.93% 

4.30% 

16.25% 

3.93% 

0.13 

0.24 

New Mexico 

35.77% 

5.60% 

24.43% 

5.23% 

0.16 

0.21 

New York 

32.06% 

5.85% 

18.29% 

5.34% 

0.18 

0.29 

North Carolina 

36.75% 

6.22% 

19.57% 

5.86% 

0.17 

0-30 

North Dakota 

33.48% 

4.84% 

14.73% 

4.67% 

0.14 

0.32 

Ohio 

41.05% 

4.04% 

18.80% 

3.58% 

0.10 

0.19 

Oklahoma 

37.11% 

4.93% 

19.72% 

4.43% 

0.13 

0.22 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

37.19% 

5.10% 

22.87% 

4.59% 

0A4 

0.20 

Pennsylvania 

35.69% 

3.87% 

18.06% 

3.42% 

OAl 

0A9 

Rhode Island 

28.40% 

8.16?/o 

18.66% 

7.89% 

0.29 

0.42 

South Carolina 

36.36% 

5.52% 

19.01% 

4.99% 

0A5 

0.26 

South Dakota 

28.53% 

2.71% 

13.47% 

2.45% 

0.10 

0.18 

Tennessee 

34.09% 

3.83% 

18.40% 

3.28% 

O.Il 

0A8 

Texas 

37.72% 

4.38% 

20.29% 

3.88% 

0.12 

0.19 

Utah 

35.89% 

3.88% 

17.54% 

3.59% 

0.11 

0.20 

Vermont 

29.31% 

3.75% 

14.65% 

3.38% 

0.13 

0.23 

Virginia 

41.33% 

4.30% 

20.71% 

3.89% 

0.10 

0.19 

Washington 

38.56% 

4.85% 

21.64% 

4.45% 

0.13 

0.21 

West Virginia 

40,23% 

5.68% 

16.47% 

5.11% 

0A4 

0.31 

Wisconsin 

40,91% 

4,19% 

17.79% 

3.78% 

O.IO 

0.21 

Wyoming 

32,69% 

0.00% 

22,92% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 9A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Transportation and Warehousing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

10.30% 

1.97% 

4.56% 

0.85% 

0.19 

0.19 

Alaska 

2.41% 

0.18% 



0,08 


Arizona 

3.16% 

0.34% 

0.94% 

0.15% 

0.11 

0.16 

Arkansas 

5.77% 

0.70% 

1 .70% 

0.13% 

0.12 

0.08 

California 

5.00% 

0.76% 

i.93% 

0.37% 

0.15 

0.19 

Colorado 

4.74% 

0.42% 

0.54% 

0.05% 

0.09 

0.09 

Connecticut 

12.08% 

1.23% 

2,38% 

0.44% 

O.IO 

0.19 

Delaware 

10.37% 

1.38% 

4.46% 

0.58% 

0.13 

0.13 

District of Columbia 

68.32% 

9.86% 

21.88% 


0.14 


Florida 

10.77% 

1.33% 

3.82% 

0.50% 

0.12 

0. 13 

Georgia 

25.89% 

2,75% 

6.36% 

1.26% 

O.II 

0.20 

Hawaii 

0.70% 

0.04% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.05 

0.00 

Idaho 







Illinois 

9.49% 

1,27% 

2.92% 

0.82% 

0.13 

0.28 

Indiana 

4.42% 

0.66% 

1.71% 

0.45% 

0.15 

0.26 

Iowa 

0.68% 






Kansas 

2.10% 

0.51% 

1.57% 

0.45% 

0.24 

0.29 

Kentucky 

2.45% 

0.35% 

1.14% 

0.20% 

0.14 

0.18 

Louisiana 

20.03% 

1.97% 

6.27% 

0.86% 

0.10 

0.14 

Maine 

0.84% 

0.53% 



0.64 


Maryland 

: 34.99% 

7.27% 

10.31% 

3.99% 

0.21 

0.39 

Massachusetts 

9.88% 

0.94% 

1.58% 

0.29% 

0.10 

0.18 

Michigan 

6.58% 

1,32% 

2.89% 

1.01% 

0.20 

0.35 

Minnesota 

5.83% 

0.35% 

0.48% 


0.06 


Mississippi 

22.11% 

3.99% 

7.39% 

1.32% 

0.18 

0.18 

Missouri 

4.71% 

0.87% 

1.74% 

0.52% 

0.18 

0.30 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.08% 

0.08% 

0.41% 


0.07 


Nevada 







New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

10.60% 

0.92% 

2.57% 

0.34% 

0.09 

0.13 

New Mexico 

0.81% 

0.42% 



0.52 


New York 

17.71% 

2.35% 

2.61% 


0.13 


North Carolina 

18.20% 

3.08% 

6.71% 

1.33% 

0.17 

0.20 

North Dakota 

0.09% 


0.21% 




Ohio 

5.85% 

1.10% 

2.41% 

0.69% 

0.19 

0.29 

Oklahoma 

2.83% 

0.33% 

0.55% 

0.04% 

0. 12 

0.07 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.34% 

0.15% 

0.54% 


0.11 


Pennsylvania 

4.72% 

0.58% 

0.89% 

0.31% 

0.12 

0.35 

Rhode Island 

4.25% 

0.60% 



0.14 


South Carolina 

23.66% 

4.44% 

6.88% 

1.24% 

0.19 

O.JS 

South Dakota 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

8.47% 

0.97% 

3.20% 

0.30% 

0.11 

0.09 

Texas 

11.07% 

1.11% 

1.79% 

0.30% 

0.10 

0.17 

Utah 

0.98% 

0.10% 



0.10 


Vermont 







Virginia 

20.18% 

3.31% 

9.12% 

1.86% 

0.16 

0.20 

Washington 

5.61% 

0.74% 

0.72% 

0.41% 

0.13 

0.58 

West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

1.79% 

0.24% 

0.63% 

0.09% 

0.14 

0.14 

Wyoming 

0.09% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 9B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Transportation and Warehousing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.55% 

0.10% 



0. 19 


Alaska 

2.58% 

0.16% 



0.06 


Arizona 

12.37% 

1.71% 

5.37% 

1.17% 

0.14 

0.22 

Arkansas 

0.86% 

0.18% 



0.21 


California 

32.63% 

6.57% 

13.19% 

3.72% 

0.20 

0.28 

Colorado 

7.22% 

1.88% 

4.54% 

1.54% 

0.26 

0.34 

Connecticut 

8.33% 

0.89% 



0.}} 


Delaware 

1.11% 


0.15% 




District of Columbia 

2.92% 


1.88% 




Florida 

31.34% 

6.68% 

15.33% 

4.35% 

0.21 

0.28 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

2.82% 

0.45% 

1.21% 

0.33% 

0.16 

0.28 

Idaho 

5.04% 

1.65% 



0.32 


Illinois 

8.42% 

1.60% 

4.41% 

0.99% 

0.19 

0.22 

Indiana 

1,33% 

0.17% 

0.56% 

0.09% 

0.13 

0.16 

Iowa 

0.36% 

0.13% 

0.15% 

0.13% 

0.3S 

0.90 

Kansas 

2.61% 

0.42% 

1.70% 

0.19% 

0.16 

O.ll 

Kentucky 

0,63% 

0.19% 



0.30 


Louisiana 

1.74% 

0.27% 

1.46% 

0.22% 

0.16 

0.15 

Maine 

0.22% 






Maryland 

3.02% 

1.37% 

2.82% 

1.1 «% 

0.45 

0.42 

Massachusetts 

5.85% 

1 .09% 



0.19 


Michigan 

1.13% 

0.42% 



0.37 


Minnesota 

1.03% 

0.36% 



0.35 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.42% 

0.10% 

0.56% 

0.07% 

0.24 

0.13 

Montana 

1.05% 






Nebraska 







Nevada 

6.58% 

1.41% 

1.77% 

0.89% 

0.21 

0.50 

New Hampshire 

0.63% 


0.13% 




New Jersey 

21.15% 

3.01% 

5.62% 

1.41% 

0.14 

0.25 

New Mexico 

32.79% 

6.99% 

21.15% 

4.86% 

0.21 

0.23 

New York 

19.20% 

2.89% 

4.42% 

1.12% 

0.15 

0.25 

North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.59% 

0.20% 



0.34 


Ohio 







Oklahoma 

1.91% 

0.78% 



0.41 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

3.! 9% 

0.64% 

0.92% 

0.38% 

0.20 

0.41 

Pennsylvania 

1.51% 

0.37% 



0.25 


Rhode Island 

4.49% 


1.02% 




South Carolina 

0.83% 

0.17% 

0.14% 

0.07% 

0.21 

0.53 

South Dakota 

0.54% 

0.36% 



0.67 


Tennessee 

0.56% 

0.11% 

0.42% 

0.07% 

0.19 

0.17 

Texas 

31.55% 

6.07% 

18.32% 

3.40% 

0.19 

0.19 

Utah 

3.79% 

0.35% 



0M9 


Vermont 

0.39% 


0.20% 




Virginia 

4.29% 

0.72% 

1.61% 

0.26% 

0.17 

0.16 

Washington 

3.77% 

0.67% 

3.04% 

0.46% 

0.18 

0.15 

West Virginia 

0.24% 

0.03% 



0.12 


Wisconsin 

0.88% 

0.33% 



0.37 



Wyoming 2.03% 
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Table 9C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Transportation and Warehousing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.56% 

0.13% 



0.24 


Alaska 

6.36% 

0.29% 

0.25% 


0.05 


Arizona 

1.92% 

0.30% 

0.78% 

0.21% 

0.16 

0.26 

Arkansas 

0.23% 

0.03% 

0.30% 


0.15 


California 

14.32% 

4.26% 

9.00% 

3.21% 

0.30 

0.36 

Colorado 

1.20% 

0.31% 



0.26 


Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.90% 


0.59% 




District of Columbia 

5.20% 


5.00% 




Florida 

1.62% 

0.30% 

0.80% 

0.22% 

0.18 

0.27 

Georgia 

1.45% 

0.29% 

0.60% 

0.21% 

0.20 

0.34 

Hawaii 

61.91% 

22.60% 

30.97% 

20.99% 

0.37 

0.68 

Idaho 







Illinois 

7.89% 

1.35% 

2.08% 

0.94% 

0.17 

0.45 

Indiana 

0.44% 

0,14% 

0.20% 

0.13% 

0.32 

0.63 

Iowa 

0.26% 

0.10% 

0.24% 


0.37 


Kansas 

0.76% 

0.46% 

0.91% 

0.46% 

0.6i 

0.50 

Kentucky 

0.30% 

0.26% 

0.68% 

0.26% 

0.87 

0.38 

Louisiana 

2.64% 

0.27% 

0.83% 

0.15% 

0.10 

0.18 

Maine 

0.20% 

0.11% 

0.16% 


0.53 


Maryland 

4.29% 


1.07% 




Massachusetts 

2.30% 

0.37% 

0.68% 

0.24% 

0.16 

0.35 

Michigan 

1.88% 

0.48% 

1.18% 


0.25 


Minnesota 

1.07% 

0.30% 

0.77% 

0.28% 

0.28 

0.37 

Mississippi 

0.06% 






Missouri 

0.32% 

0.12% 



0.39 


Montana 

0.21% 


0.67% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

4.08% 

2.02% 

1.77% 

1.87% 

0.49 

1.06 

New Hampshire 

0.36% 






New Jersey 

New' Mexico 

8.06% 

1.33% 

3.40% 

0.92% 

0.17 

0.27 

New York 

18.52% 

4.62% 

5.43% 

2.80% 

0.25 

0.52 

North Carolina 

1.11% 

0.16% 

0-18% 

0.09% 

0.14 

0.50 

North Dakota 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 

0.57% 

0.28% 

0.67% 

0.27% 

0.49 

0.39 

Oklahoma 

0.24% 

0.12% 

0.23% 


0.50 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.82% 

0.39% 

0.38% 

0.39% 

0.48 

1.03 

Pennsylvania 

1.54% 

0.23% 

0.23% 

0.14% 

0.15 

0.62 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

0.45% 


0.33% 




South Dakota 

0.05% 


0.10% 




Tennessee 







Texas 

1.84% 

0.33% 

0.69% 

0.21% 

0.18 

0.31 

Utah 

1.42% 


0.07% 




Vermont 

0.11% 

0.03% 

0.00% 


0.23 


Virginia 

10.76% 

0.97% 

0.98% 

0.20% 

0.09 

0.20 

Washington 

8.12% 

i.85% 

1.23% 

1.35% 

0.23 

1.10 

West Virginia 

0.13% 


0.14% 




Wisconsin 

i.23% 

o.n% 

0.12% 

0.02% 

0.09 

0.19 

Wyoming 

0.09% 


0,15% 
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Table 9D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Transportation and Warehousing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.56% 

0.64% 

0.47% 

0.42% 

OAl 

0.91 

Alaska 

9.62% 

2.40% 

8.04% 

2.28% 

0.25 

0.28 

Arizona 

1.12% 

0.06% 



0.05 


Arkansas 

0.75% 

0,06% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.09 

0.00 

California 

1.93% 

0.30% 

0.48% 

0.11% 

0.16 

0.23 

Colorado 

2.32% 

0.65% 

1.54% 

0.54% 

0.28 

0.35 

Connecticut 







Delaware 







District of Columbia 

0.11% 


0.00% 




Florida 

0.68% 

O.U% 

0.32% 

0.04% 

0.16 

0.13 

Georgia 

0.86% 

0.11% 



0.13 


Hawaii 

0.39% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Idaho 







Illinois 

0.75% 

0.09% 

0.04% 


0.12 


Indiana 

0.71% 

0.13% 



0.18 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0,99% 

0.19% 



0.19 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0.37% 

0.26% 



0.70 


Michigan 

0.92% 

0.23% 

0.26% 

0.18% 

0.24 

0.69 

Minnesota 

0.62% 

0.04% 



0.07 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1.82% 

0.25% 



0.14 


Nevada 

2.01% 

0.69% 



0.35 


New Hampshire 

0.33% 






New Jersey 

New Mexico 

1.09% 






New York 

0.34% 

0.11% 



0.34 


North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.86% 

0.09% 

0.31% 


O.ll 


Ohio 

0.48% 

0.10% 

0.02% 


0.21 


Oklahoma 

8.64% 

3.02% 

4.82% 

2.05% 

0.35 

0.43 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.78% 

0.17% 



0.22 


Rhode Island 

0.41% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.64% 

0.12% 



0.19 


Texas 

0.84% 

0.08% 

0.09% 

0.01% 

0.10 

0. 12 

Utah 

0.19% 


0.14% 




Vermont 







Virginia 

0.84% 

0.54% 

0.33% 

0.46% 

0.64 

1.38 

Washington 

West Virginia 

1.64% 

0.35% 

1.69% 

0.27% 

0.22 

0.16 

Wisconsin 

0.63% 

0.08% 



0.13 


Wyoming 

1.20% 


0.15% 
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Table 9E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Transportation and Warehousing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.14% 


0.12% 




Arizona 







Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

O.OQ 

California 

0.41% 

0.12% 



0.3/ 


Colorado 

0.05% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 







District of Columbia 

0.06% 


0.00% 




Florida 







Georgia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Hawaii 

6.44% 

4.39% 

9.40% 

4.24% 

0.68 

0.45 

Idaho 







Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kansas 

0.09% 


0.30% 




Kentucky 

0.02% 


0.04% 




Louisiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Carolina 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of AH 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Al! Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.14% 






Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

a 00 

a 00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.01% 






Texas 







Utah 

0.46% 

0.12% 

0.49% 


0.26 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 9F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Transportation and Warehousing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

12.52% 

6.34% 

10.55% 

5.95% 

0 . 5 } 

0.56 

Alaska 

9.79% 

3.78% 

8.29% 

3.64% 

0.39 

0.44 

Arizona 

12.88% 

4.79% 

13.04% 

4.40% 

0.37 

0.34 

Arkansas 

9.78% 

2.71% 

8.87% 

2.33% 

0.28 

0.26 

California 

9.35% 

4.63% 

1 1 .48% 

4.59% 

0.50 

0.40 

Colorado 

13.15% 

5.49% 

10.41% 

5.27% 

0.42 

0.51 

Connecticut 

16.76% 

4.49% 

14.48% 

3.94% 

0.27 

0.27 

Delaware 

ii.72% 

7.48% 

13.67% 


0.64 


District of Columbia 







Florida 

13.25% 

4.34% 

13.71% 

3.70% 

0.33 

0.27 

Georgia 

13.03% 

5.42% 

12.46% 

5.16% 

0.42 

0.41 

Hawaii 

8.44% 

6.58% 

14.48% 

6.59% 

0.78 

0.46 

Idaho 

9.79% 

5.75% 

7.51% 

5.56% 

0.59 

0.74 

Illinois 

10.48% 

5.56% 

12.12% 

5.56% 

0.53 

0.46 

Indiana 

13.06% 

4.87% 

10.25% 

4,52% 

0.37 

0.44 

Iowa 

7.41% 

3.82% 

5.13% 

3.49% 

0.52 

0.68 

Kansas 

7.51% 

3.57% 

10.44% 

3.57% 

0.48 

0.34 

Kentucky 

11,30% 

3.05% 

15.77% 

2,74% 

0.27 

0.17 

Louisiana 

12.73% 

6.02% 

10.73% 

5.78% 

0.47 

0.54 

Maine 

9.27% 

6.42% 

8.03% 

7.03% 

0.69 

0.88 

Maryland 

n.70% 

7.03% 

14.20% 

6.45% 

0.60 

0.45 

Massachusetts 

12.60% 

5.79% 

11.26% 

5.41% 

0.46 

0.48 

Michigan 

12.96% 

6.13% 

11.43% 

5.56% 

0.47 

0.49 

Minnesota 

10.58% 

6.10% 

7.24% 

6.13% 

0.58 

0.85 

Mississippi 

9.42% 

4.73% 

9.96% 

4.73% 

0.50 

0.48 

Missouri 

12.50% 

9.35% 

12.04% 

9.44% 

0.75 

0. 78 

Montana 

9.76% 

5.14% 

6.67% 

4.79% 

0.53 

0.72 

Nebraska 

9.89% 

12.08% 

7.59% 

12.66% 

1.22 

1.67 

Nevada 

17.85% 

3.85% 

9.91% 

2,91% 

0.22 

0.29 

New Hampshire 

10.60% 

4.40% 

7.29% 

4.29% 

0 . 4 / 

0.59 

New Jersey 

11.89% 

4.71% 

11.36% 

4.64% 

0.40 

0 . 4 } 

New Mexico 

10.56% 

3.43% 

10.33% 

3.05% 

0.33 

0.29 

New York 

9.09% 

5.77% 

11.63% 

5.61% 

0.63 

0.48 

North Carolina 

10.92% 

5.11% 

13.93% 

5.03% 

0.47 

0.36 

North Dakota 

6.90% 

4.11% 

6.37% 

4.13% 

0.60 

0.65 

Ohio 

14.13% 

5.37% 

1 1.27% 

5.22% 

0.38 

0.46 

Oklahoma 

12.33% 

4.57% 

10.10% 

3.85% 

0.37 

0.38 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAtl 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

11.61% 

7.14% 

12.75% 

7.32% 

0.62 

0.57 

Pennsylvania 

11.00% 

5.67% 

il.!2% 

5.76% 

0.52 

0.52 

Rhode Island 

16.29% 

2.12% 

8.02% 


0.13 


South Carolina 

12.90% 

4.55% 

12.49% 

3.75% 

0.35 

0.30 

South Dakota 

7.06% 

5.02% 

8.33% 

5.41% 

0.71 

0.65 

Tennessee 

11.63% 

3.61% 

9.69% 

3.40% 

OJl 

0.35 

Texas 

11.05% 

4.23% 

10.26% 

3.94% 

0.38 

0.38 

Utah 

14.15% 

3.68% 

9.77% 

3.45% 

0.26 

0.35 

Vermont 

11,43% 


1.22% 




Virginia 

11.52% 

6.17% 

12.80% 

6.16% 

0.54 

0.48 

Washington 

11.85% 

4.70% 

10.27% 

4.50% 

0.40 

0.44 

West Virginia 

12.59% 

5.39% 

11.23% 

5.05% 

0.43 

0.45 

Wisconsin 

11.09% 

5.42% 

10.04% 

5.26% 

0.49 

0.52 

Wyoming 

8.67% 

3.76% 

9.02% 

3.77% 

0.43 

0.42 
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Table lOA. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Information, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

6.38% 

0.44% 

2.95% 

0.41% 

0.07 

0.14 

Alaska 







Arizona 

1.53% 

0.05% 

0.23% 

0.04% 

0.04 

0.17 

Arkansas 







California 

3.76% 

0.29% 

2.38% 

0.26% 

0.08 

0.1/ 

Colorado 

1.42% 

0.05% 

0.34% 


0.04 


Connecticut 

3.88% 

0.11% 

0.77% 

0.09% 

0.03 

0.11 

Delaware 

6.56% 


0.80% 




District of Columbia 

14.63% 

0.28% 

1.61% 

0.23% 

0.02 

0.14 

Florida 

5.06% 

0.37% 

1 .00% 

0.35% 

0.07 

0.34 

Georgia 

13.74% 

0.18% 

3.50% 

0.15% 

0.0 1 

0.04 

Hawaii 

1.74% 


0.29% 




Idaho 

0.39% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Illinois 

6.22% 

2.21% 

2.37% 

2.19% 

0.S5 

0.93 

Indiana 

2.89% 

0.38% 



0.13 


Iowa 







Kansas 







Kentucky 

1 .68% 






Louisiana 







Maine 

0.14% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maryland 

14.86% 

0.44% 

3.40% 

0.36% 

0.03 

0.10 

Massachusetts 

2.76% 

0.04% 



0.01 


Michigan 

4.86% 

0.32% 

2.98% 

0.29% 

0.07 

0.10 

Minnesota 

1.57% 

0.14% 

0.51% 

0.14% 

0.09 

0.27 

Mississippi 

8,86% 

0.16% 

1.46% 


0.02 


Missouri 

2.94% 

0.05% 

0.54% 


0.02 


Montana 

0.09% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

1.87% 

0.06% 

1.81% 


0.03 


Nevada 

1.89% 

0.20% 

0.42% 

0.16% 

O.IO 

0.39 

New Hampshire 

0.24% 


0.19% 




New Jersey 







New Mexico 

1.28% 


0.39% 




New York 







North Carolina 

7.89% 

0.14% 

1.55% 

0.11% 

0.02 

0.07 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

3.95% 

0.09% 



0.02 



Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of A!! 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Permsyivania 

2.76% 

0.09% 

0.38% 

0.08% 

0.03 

0.20 

Rhode Island 

!.79% 


0.38% 




South Carolina 

7.18% 

0.11% 



0.0 1 


South Dakota 

0.14% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

3,98% 

0.20% 

1.39% 

0.17% 

0.05 

0.12 

Texas 

4.93% 

0.12% 

1,73% 

0.10% 

0.02 

0.06 

Utah 

0.28% 


0.23% 




Vermont 

0.27% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

6.47% 

0.15% 

2.91% 

0.13% 

0.02 

0.05 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.60% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.18% 


0.00% 
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Table lOB. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Information, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

!.32% 

0.03% 

0.57% 

0.03% 

0.03 

0.05 

Alaska 

0.62% 


0.91% 




Arizona 

4.19% 

0.26% 

2.46% 

0.22% 

0.06 

0.09 

Arkansas 







California 

7.26% 

0.49% 

2.86% 

0.41% 

0.07 

0.14 

Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

2.06% 


0.80% 




District of Columbia 

3.73% 






Florida 

14.28% 

1.31% 

10.21% 

1.14% 

0.09 

O.II 

Georgia 

1.67% 

0.06% 



0.04 


Hawaii 

5.92% 






Idaho 

4.51% 

0.10% 

1 .75% 

0.09% 

0.02 

0.05 

Illinois 

3,26% 

0.19% 

0.71% 

0.16% 

0.06 

0.23 

Indiana 

1.56% 






Iowa 

0.56% 


0.11% 




Kansas 

0.87% 






Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0.68% 


0.12% 




Maine 

1.91% 

0.11% 

0.79% 

0.08% 

0.06 

0.10 

Maryland 

2.21% 

0.18% 

1.42% 

0.15% 

0.08 

0.10 

Massachusetts 

2.76% 

0.12% 

3.14% 

0.10% 

0.04 

0.03 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

1.41% 

0.03% 



0.02 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.34% 


0.21% 




Montana 

0.37% 


0.51% 




Nebraska 

0.80% 


0.36% 




Nevada 

2.58% 

0,19% 

1.25% 

0.09% 

0.07 

o.os 

New Hampshire 

0.59% 


0.19% 




New Jersey 

3.93% 

0.14% 

i.96% 

0.11% 

0.04 

0.06 

New Mexico 

9.23% 

0.50% 



0.05 


New York 

4.77% 

0.13% 

1.92% 

0.10% 

0.03 

0.05 

North Carolina 

1.66% 

0.07% 

1.43% 

0.06% 

0.04 

0.04 

North Dakota 

0.82% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.95% 

0.02% 

0.19% 

0.02% 

0.02 

0.09 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAI! 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.61% 

0.18% 



0.11 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode island 

0.88% 


0.17% 




South Carolina 

0.46% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 

0.28% 


0.35% 




Tennessee 







Texas 

10.58% 

0.29% 

5.12% 

0.25% 

o.os 

0.05 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.54% 


0.25% 




Virginia 

2.85% 

0.21% 

0.65% 

0.20% 

0.07 

0.30 

Washington 

1.58% 

0.04% 

0.88% 

0.04% 

0.02 

0.04 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0,50% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

1.76% 


0.00% 
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Table IOC. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Aslans, Information, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

1.70% 


0.9!% 




Arizona 

1.86% 

0.14% 

1.92% 

0.12% 

0.08 

0.06 

Arkansas 

0.88% 






California 

7.57% ^ 

1.50% 

7.61% 

1.45% 

0.20 

0.19 

Colorado 

2.55% 

0.76% 

2.49% 

0.75% 

0.30 

0.30 

Connecticut 

2.05% 

0.37% 



0.}8 


Delaware 

3.09% 


0.40% 




District of Columbia 

2.56% 


0.54% 

0.26% 


0.48 

Florida 

1.79% 

0.23% 

2.05% 

0.21% 

0.13 

0.10 

Georgia 

2.44% 

0.60% 

3.41% 

0.58% 

0.25 

0.17 

Hawaii 

26.91% 

3.49% 

25.14% 

3.19% 

0.13 

0.13 

Idaho 







Illinois 

3.48% 


3.97% 




Indiana 







Iowa 

0.56% 

0.04% 



0.07 


Kansas 







Kentucky 

0.71% 


0.23% 




Louisiana 

1.78% 

0.12% 



0.07 


Maine 

0.34% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.0} 

0.00 

Maryland 

3.97% 


3.03% 

0.26% 


0.09 

Massachusetts 

3.50% 

0.24% 

3.26% 


0.07 


Michigan 

1.41% 

0.15% 



0.11 


Minnesota 

1.08% 

0.14% 

0.68% 

0.13% 

0.12 

0.19 

Mississippi 

2.43% 

0.08% 



0.03 


Missouri 

1.29% 

0,04% 

1 .76% 


0.03 


Montana 

0.09% 


0.26% 




Nebraska 

0.87% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nevada 

5.87% 

0.42% 



0.07 


New Hampshire 

0.94% 


0.38% 




New Jersey 

6.29% 

0.54% 

4.85% 


0.09 


New Mexico 







New York 

5.49% 

0.48% 

4.43% 

0.45% 

0.09 

0.10 

North Carolina 

2.15% 

0.22% 

1.49% 

0.20% 

O.IO 

0.14 

North Dakota 

0.33% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 

!.8i% 

0.38% 



0.21 


Oklahoma 

0.76% 


0.35% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.80% 

0.51% 



0.64 


Permsyivania 

1.71% 

0.36% 

1.74% 


0.21 


Rhode Island 

2.09% 

0.20% 

2.69% 

0.15% 

0.09 

0.06 

South Carolina 

0.39% 


0.14% 




South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 







Texas 

3.78% 

0.25% 

4.15% 

0.23% 

0.07 

0.06 

Utah 

1.42% 

0.15% 



O.IJ 


Vermont 

0,09% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

5.85% 

0.35% 

4.11% 

0.33% 

0.06 

0.08 

Washington 

4.50% 

0.11% 

3.23% 


0.02 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.70% 


0.61% 




Wyoming 

0.35% 


0.00% 
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Table lOD. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Information, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

2.22% 






Alaska 

6.64% 

1.86% 

11.87% 


0.28 


Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 

1.17% 

0.04% 



0.04 


Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.39% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.52% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 

0.21% 

0.00% 

0,16% 

0.00% 

0.02 

0.02 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

0.86% 

0.02% 

0.17% 


0.02 


Idaho 

0.3!% 






Illinois 

0.27% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Indiana 







Iowa 







Kansas 







Kentucky 

0.21% 


0.23% 




Louisiana 

0,92% 






Maine 

0.07% 


0.20% 




Maryland 

Massachusetts 

1.07% 


0.37% 




Michigan 

0.69% 


0.09% 




Minnesota 

0.07% 


0.06% 




Mississippi 

1.89% 






Missouri 

0.23% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.92% 


0.26% 




Nebraska 

0.93% 


1.63% 




Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

1.82% 


0.19% 




New York 

0.58% 

0.01% 

0.26% 


0.0 1 


North Carolina 

0.60% 

0.02% 

0.11% 


0.04 


North Dakota 

2.14% 

0.62% 

3,07% 


0.29 


Ohio 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1 .94% 

0.08% 



0.04 


Pennsylvania 







Rhode Island 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

1.51% 






South Dakota 

0.85% 


0.70% 




Tennessee 

0.43% 


0.27% 




Texas 

1.21% 

0.06% 



0.05 


Utah 

0.19% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Vermont 

0.27% 


0.25% 




Virginia 

0.12% 


0.09% 




Washington 







West Virginia 

0.40% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.01 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.42% 

0.13% 

0,66% 

0.13% 

0.31 

0.20 

Wyoming 

1.06% 


0.46% 
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Table lOE. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Information, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.03% 


0.11% 




Alaska 







Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 







Colorado 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Connecticut 

0.24% 






Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Florida 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

6.79% 

1.72% 

3.47% 


0.25 


Idaho 

O.OS'/o 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

0.01% 


0.06% 




Massachusetts 

0.07% 






Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.24% 






Pennsylvania 

0.01% 


0.03% 




Rhode Island 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

0.51% 






Washington 







West Virginia 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table lOF. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Information, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

28.95% 

2.07% 

15.91% 

1.91% 

0.07 

0.12 

Alaska 

23.30% 

1.60% 

22.37% 

1.53% 

0.07 

0.07 

Arizona 

25.16% 

7.63% 

15.40% 

7.50% 

0.30 

0.49 

Arkansas 

25.97% 

3.30% 

10.45% 

3.25% 

0.13 

0.31 

California 

21.07% . 

2.27% 

12.44% 

2.12% 

0.11 

0.17 

Colorado 

26.32% 

i.07% 

14.26% 

0.94% 

0.04 

0.07 

Connecticut 

23,80% 

3.83% 

11.41% 


0.16 


Delaware 

22.01% 


12.80% 




District of Columbia 

35.78% 


13.98% 

1.14% 


0.08 

Florida 

24.10% 

3.03% 

16.45% 

2.88% 

0.13 

0.17 

Georgia 

27.26% 

5.68% 

15.89% 

5.53% 

0.21 

0.35 

Hawaii 

24.47% 

1.40% 

12.14% 

1.06% 

0.06 

0.09 

Idaho 

23.00% 

2.33% 

14.04% 

2.18% 

O.IO 

0.16 

Illinois 

25.39% 

3.24% 

13.48% 

3.08% 

0.13 

0.23 

Indiana 

24.90% 

2.28% 



0.09 


Iowa 

24.39% 

i.46% 

11.34% 

1,33% 

0.06 

0.12 

Kansas 

22.83% 

2.19% 

11.37% 

2.13% 

0.10 

0.19 

Kentucky 

24.77% 

3.54% 

13.75% 

3.40% 

0.14 

0.25 

Louisiana 

22.02% 

8.22% 

17.01% 

8.11% 

0.37 

0.48 

Maine 

27.68% 

5,20% 

3.94% 

5.00% 

0.19 

1.27 

Maryland 

30.29% 

1.34% 

16.93% 


0.04 


Massachusetts 

29,96% 

0.89% 

10.46% 

0.74% 

0.03 

0.07 

Michigan 

31.44% 

1.99% 

17.42% 

1 .75% 

0.06 

0.10 

Minnesota 

27.81% 

1.12% 

10.53% 

0.97% 

0.04 

0.09 

Mississippi 

25.02% 

i .99% 

9.39% 

1.85% 

0.08 

0.20 

Missouri 

22.86% 

2.64% 



0.12 


Montana 

29.27% 

3.38% 

14.14% 


0.12 


Nebraska 

20.95% 

8.10% 

15.91% 

8.05% 

0.39 

0.51 

Nevada 

19.55% 

7.32% 

10.97% 

7.09% 

0.37 

0.65 

New Hampshire 

25.24% 

1.36% 

6.04% 


0.05 


New Jersey 

23.71% 

1.20% 

13.77% 


O.OS 


New Mexico 

29.08% 

3.08% 

15.89% 

2.75% 

0.11 

0.17 

New York 

29.98% 

1.40% 

14.23% 

1.20% 

0.05 

0.08 

North Carolina 

21.84% 

2.51% 

8.70% 

2.38% 

0.11 

0.27 

North Dakota 

23.72% 

0.85% 

9.58% 

0.73% 

0.04 

0.08 

Ohio 

28.40% 

2.39% 

9.12% 

2.16% 

0.08 

0.24 

Oklahoma 

22.46% 

3.87% 

13.15% 

3.77% 

0.17 

0.29 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAi! 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of A!! 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity' 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

23.14% 

1.90% 

5.85% 

1.56% 

0.08 

0.27 

Pennsylvania 

25.27% 

2.43% 

11.51% 

2.29% 

0.10 

0.20 

Rhode Island 

29.05% 

21.27% 

17.31% 


0. 73 


South Carolina 

27.79% 

3.60% 

14.82% 

3.36% 

0.13 

0.23 

South Dakota 

27.48% 


16.84% 




Tennessee 

20.96% 

2.20% 

14.58% 

2.05% 

0.11 

0.14 

Texas 

25.77% 

2.05% 

13.57% 

1.92% 

0.08 

0.14 

Utah 

20.68% 

2.98% 

12.16% 

2.72% 

0.14 

0.22 

Vermont 

31.34% 

6.10% 

12.56% 

5.53% 

0.19 

0.44 

Virginia 

29.28% 

2.17% 

U.13% 

2.07% 

0.07 

0.19 

Washington 

27.27% 

0.84% 

11.60% 

0.75% 

0.03 

0.06 

West Virginia 

23.65% 

(.35% 

11.31% 

1.18% 

0.06 

0.10 

Wisconsin 

: 24.95% 

1.91% 

8.87% 

1.77% 

0.08 

0.20 

Wyoming 

25.40% 

6.95% 

13.89% 


0.27 
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Tabie llA. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Finance and Insurance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- A 11 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.98% 


0.25% 




Arizona 

1.45% 

0.02% 



0.02 


Arkansas 

2.35% 

0.07% 

0.46% 

0.04% 

0.03 

0.08 

California 

2.91% 

0.09% 

1.32% 

0.04% 

0.03 

0.03 

Colorado 

1.10% 

0.04% 

0.42% 

0.03% 

0.04 

0.07 

Connecticut 







Delaware 







District of Columbia 

11.83% 

0.36% 

7.82% 

0.35% 

0.03 

0.05 

Florida 

4.05% 

0.17% 

1.82% 

0.14% 

0.04 

O.OS 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

8.22% 

0.26% 

4.08% 

0.18% 

0.03 

0.04 

Idaho 

0.11% 


0.14% 




Illinois 

3.13% 

0.15% 

1.71% 

0.13% 

0.05 

0.08 

Indiana 

3.12% 

0.08% 

2.94% 

0.05% 

0.02 

0.02 

Iowa 







Kansas 

0.87% 

0.01% 



0.01 


Kentucky 

1.36% 

0.07% 

0.48% 

0.06% 

0.05 

0.13 

Louisiana 

5.75% 

0.34% 

2.74% 

0.28% 

0.06 

0.10 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

9.29% 

0.28% 

3.82% 


Q.03 


Massachusetts 

i.37% 

0.02% 

0.49% 


0.01 


Michigan 

4.21% 

0.13% 

1.40% 

0.08% 

0.03 

0.06 

Minnesota 

0.69% 

0.02% 



0.03 


Mississippi 

7.03% 

0.20% 

1.76% 

0.13% 

0.03 

0.07 

Missouri 

2.39% 

0.06% 

1.30% 


0.02 


Montana 

0,03% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

1.61% 

0.10% 

1.30% 

0.05% 

0.06 

0.04 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

3.86% 

0.07% 

1.67% 


0.02 


New Mexico 

0.75% 

0.04% 



0.05 


New York 

3.19% 

0.07% 

1.21% 

0.06% 

0.02 

0.05 

North Carolina 

6.62% 

0.14% 

3.36% 

0.08% 

0.02 

0.02 

North Dakota 

0.03% 


0.10% 




Ohio 

2.33% 

0.04% 

1.43% 

0.03% 

0.02 

0.02 

Oklahoma 

1.94% 

0.05% 

0.37% 


0.02 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.45% 






Pennsylvania 

1.87% 

0.10% 

1.19% 

0.08% 

0.05 

0.07 

Rhode Island 

1.12% 

0.01% 

0.78% 

0,01% 

0.0 J 

0.0 1 

South Carolina 

7.28% 

0.22% 

2.67% 

0.13% 

0.03 

0.05 

South Dakota 

0.22% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

4.03% 

0.09% 

1.73% 

0.06% 

0.02 

0.04 

Texas 

3.05% 

0.11% 

1.44% 

0.08% 

0.04 

0.06 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

5.21% 

0.08% 

2.49% 

0.06% 

0.01 

0.02 

Washington 

1.36% 

0.24% 

1.04% 

0.23% 

0.18 

0.22 

West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

0,92% 

0.01% 



0.0 1 


Wyoming 

0.11% 


0.34% 
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Table IIB. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Al! Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Finance and Insurance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.39% 

0.01% 



0.03 


Alaska 

0.54% 


0.25% 




Arizona 

4.05% 

0.21% 

4.80% 

0.17% 

0.05 

0.04 

Arkansas 







California 

8.34% 

0.39% 

4.43% 

0.25% 

0.05 

0.06 

Colorado 

3.54% 

0.29% 

2.80% 

0.22% 

0.08 

0.08 

Connecticut 

0.89% 

0.02% 



0.02 


Delaware 

0.67% 

0.00% 



0.00 


District of Columbia 







Florida 

II. 42% 

1.25% 

10.24% 

1.08% 

0.1 1 

0.1 1 

Georgia 

1.36% 

0.05% 

0.99% 

0.02% 

0.03 

0.02 

Hawaii 

1.70% 

0,04% 

0.13% 


0.03 


Idaho 







Illinois 

2.26% 

0.11% 

1.54% 

0.10% 

0.05 

0.06 

Indiana 

0.97% 

0.03% 



0.03 


Iowa 

0.38% 






Kansas 

0.87% 

0,01% 



0.02 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1.73% 

0.16% 

1.06% 

0.13% 

0.09 

0.12 

Maine 

0.24% 






Maryland 

1.34% 

0.04% 

0.98% 


0.03 


Massachusetts 

0.74% 

0.02% 



0.02 


Michigan 

0.64% 

0.03% 



0.05 


Minnesota 

0.34% 

0.01% 



0.03 


Mississippi 

0.24% 

0.01% 

0.04% 


0.05 


Missouri 

0.55% 

0.01% 

0.16% 


0.03 


Montana 

0.17% 

0.02% 



0.14 


Nebraska 

0.55% 

0.19% 



0.34 


Nevada 

3.10% 

0.29% 



0.09 


New Hampshire 

0.17% 

0.01% 



0.06 


New Jersey 

3,26% 

0.13% 

2.70% 

0.10% 

0.04 

0.04 

New Mexico 

16.70% 

1.74% 

12.81% 

1.40% 

0.10 

0.11 

New York 

3.36% 

0.10% 

2.17% 

0.09% 

0.03 

0.04 

North Carolina 

0.61% 

0.03% 



0.05 


North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.81% 

0.05% 

0.71% 

0.05% 

0.07 

0.07 

Oklahoma 

0.97% 

0.10% 

0.84% 

0.09% 

0.10 

0.10 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- A 11 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.28% 

0.02% 



0.02 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

0.61% 

0.02% 

0.86% 

0.02% 

0.04 

0.02 

Texas 

7.88% 

0.53% 

6.90% 

0.45% 

0.07 

0.07 

Utah 

2.47% 

0.07% 



0.03 


Vermont 

0.73% 


0.37% 




Virginia 

1.68% 

0.03% 



0.02 


Washington 

West Virginia 

1.21% 

0.07% 

1.35% 

0.05% 

0.06 

0.04 

Wisconsin 

0,65% 

0.03% 



0.05 


Wyoming 

1.96% 

0.59% 



0.30 
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Table 1 1C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Finance and Insurance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-AH 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

2.69% 

0.14% 

0.99% 

0.06% 

0.05 

0.07 

Arizona 

1,21% 

0.19% 

1.33% 

0.17% 

0.16 

0.13 

Arkansas 

0.39% 






California 

12.45% 

1.01% 

8.92% 

0.80% 

0.08 

0.09 

Colorado 

1.28% 

0.09% 

0.89% 

0.05% 

0.07 

0.06 

Connecticut 

i.88% 

0.09% 

1.56% 

0.06% 

0.05 

0.04 

Delaware 







District of Columbia 

5.46% 

0.03% 



O.Ol 


Florida 

1.08% 

0.13% 

1.32% 

0.07% 

0.12 

0.06 

Georgia 

1.38% 

0.10% 

1.28% 

0.06% 

0.08 

0.05 

Hawaii 

46.38% 

3.42% 

28.66% 

2.14% 

0.07 

0.07 

Idaho 







Illinois 

3.29% 

0.19% 

2.18% 

0.14% 

0.06 

0.06 

Indiana 

0.72% 

0.03% 

0.37% 

0.02% 

0.05 

0.05 

Iowa 

0.09% 

0.00% 

0.21% 


0.04 


Kansas 

0.44% 


0.32% 




Kentucky 

0.64% 






Louisiana 

0.62% 

0.10% 



0.15 


Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

1.93% 

0.06% 

0.82% 

0.03% 

0.03 

0.04 

Michigan 

1.56% 

0.05% 

0.60% 

0.02% 

0.03 

0.04 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1.13% 

0.07% 

0.26% 


0.06 


Montana 

0.06% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

3.88% 

1.54% 

2.78% 

1.45% 

0.40 

0.52 

New Hampshire 

1.17% 






New Jersey 

5.12% 

0.20% 

2.30% 

0.14% 

0.04 

0.06 

New Mexico 

1.04% 

0.17% 

1.67% 

0.15% 

0.16 

0.09 

New York 

4.60% 

0.31% 

3.31% 

0.24% 

0.07 

0.07 

North Carolina 

0.88% 

0.01% 

0.34% 

0.01% 

0.02 

0.02 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.94% 

0.05% 

0.95% 

0.03% 

0.05 

0.03 


Oklahoma 0.71% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.46% 

0.22% 



0.09 


Pennsylvania 

1.15% 

0.05% 

0.49% 

0.04% 

0.04 

0.07 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

0.28% 

0,04% 



o.n 


Texas 

2.31% 

0.24% 

1.98% 

0.18% 

0.10 

0.09 

Utah 

0.79% 

0.02% 



0.02 


Vermont 







Virginia 

2.94% 

0.15% 

2.56% 

0.13% 

0.05 

0.05 

Washington 

4,59% . 

0.38% 



0.08 


West Virginia 

0.32% 

0.01% 



0.02 


Wisconsin 

1.02% 

0.0!% 

0.56% 

0.01% 

0.01 

0.01 

Wyoming 

0.16% 
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Table HD. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Finance and Insurance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

4.48% 

2.73% 



0.61 


Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 

0.89% 

0.02% 

0.35% 

0.01% 

0.03 

0.04 

Colorado 

1.10% 

0.07% 

0.23% 

0.06% 

0.07 

0.28 

Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.06% 


0.17% 




District of Columbia 

1.12% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 

0.87% 

0.03% 

0.40% 

0.02% 

0.04 

0.06 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

0.27% 






Illinois 

0.39% 

0.01% 

0.18% 

0.01% 

0.03 

0.04 

Indiana 







Iowa 

0,17% 

0.01% 

0.40% 

0.01% 

0.06 

0.03 

Kansas 







Kentucky 

0.14% 

0.00% 



0.03 


Louisiana 

0.35% 

0.05% 



0.14 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

0.76% 

0.01% 



0.02 


Minnesota 

0.24% ■ 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.16% 






Montana 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nebraska 

0.13% 






Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.35% 






New Mexico 

0.82% 

0.03% 



0.04 


New York 







North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 







Oklahoma 

3.79% 

0.39% 

3.02% 

0.32% 

0.10 

o.u 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.28% 

0.00% 



0 . 0 } 


Rhode Island 

0.07% 






South Carolina 

0.63% 

0.02% 



0.03 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.53% 






Texas 

0.41% 

0.07% 

0.33% 

0.06% 

0.17 

0.20 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

0.66% 






West Virginia 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.25% 

0.01% 



0.05 



Wyoming 
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Table HE. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Finance and Insurance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 

0.15% 

0.00% 



0.0! 


Colorado 







Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 







District of Columbia 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 







Georgia 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Hawaii 

3.62% 

0.07% 

1.25% 


0.02 


Idaho 







Illinois 







Indiana 

0.01% 


0.02% 




Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

0.02% 






Minnesota 

0.01% 


0.02% 




Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00%' 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.01% 


0.02% 




New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table IIF. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Finance and Insurance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

19.21% 

1.51% 

11.04% 

1.26% 

0.08 

0.11 

Alaska 

23.46% 

2.32% 

16.38% 

2.11% 

0.10 

0.13 

Arizona 

19.07% 

0.82% 

14.65% 

0.60% 

0.04 

0.04 

Arkansas 

19.40% 

3.19% 

10.30% 

2.92% 

0.16 

0.28 

California 

21.40% 

1.30% 

14.86% 

1.02% 

0.06 

0.07 

Colorado 

20.92% 

1.61% 

15.32% 

1.31% 

O.OS 

0.09 

Connecticut 

18.03% 

0.29% 

8.89% 

0.18% 

0.02 

0.02 

Delaware 

13.63% 

0.24% 

11.83% 


0.02 


District of Columbia 

14.52% 


10.31% 




Florida 

21.18% 

1.51% 

16.94% 

1.14% 

0.07 

0.07 

Georgia 

19.69% 

1.60% 

14.70% 

1.42% 

0.08 

0.10 

Hawaii 

13.22% 

1.00% 

12.39% 

0.78% 

0.08 

0.06 

Idaho 

14.73% 

1.01% 

10.91% 

0.71% 

0.07 

0.07 

Illinois 

17.37% 

0.87% 

11.68% 

0.73% 

0.05 

0.06 

Indiana 

14.51% 

2.22% 

8.53% 

2.12% 

0.15 

0.25 

Iowa 

17.74% 

0.61% 

10.68% 

0.51% 

0.03 

0.05 

Kansas 

15.76% 

0.96% 

12.27% 

0.86% 

0.06 

0.07 

Kentucky 

13.43% 

1.84% 

10.86% 

1.75% 

0.14 

0.16 

Louisiana 

18.09% 

1.56% 

12.40% 

1.30% 

0.09 

0.10 

Maine 







Maryland 

17.76% 

0.81% 

14.09% 

0.70% 

0.05 

0.05 

Massachusetts 

15.81% 

0.38% 

9.13% 

0.29% 

0.02 

0.03 

Michigan 

19.03% 

1.04% 

12.87% 

0.86% 

0.05 

0.07 

Minnesota 

13.53% 

0.60% 

8.92% 

0.52% 

0.04 

0.06 

Mississippi 

22.63% 

1.44% 

11.85% 

1.09% 

0.06 

0.09 

Missouri 

18.28% 

1.59% 

15.14% 

1.42% 

0.09 

0.09 

Montana 

18.35% 

1.79% 

10.23% 

1.43% 

0.10 

0.14 

Nebraska 

15.44% 

0.56% 

n.28% 

0.45% 

0.04 

0.04 

Nevada 

22.68% 

1.93% 

14.16% 

1.19% 

0.08 

0.08 

New Hampshire 

15.39% 

0.70% 

10.90% 

0.58% 

0.05 

0.05 

New Jersey 

15.27% 

0.56% 

10.84% 


0.04 


New Mexico 

20.17% 

1.36% 

17.18% 

1.04% 

0.07 

0.06 

New York 

16.38% 

0.49% 

10.88% 

0.40% 

0.03 

0.04 

North Carolina 

20.37% 

0.64% 

13.16% 

0.48% 

0.03 

0.04 

North Dakota 

13.15% 

0.96% 

8.90% 

0.65% 

0.07 

0.07 

Ohio 

15.74% 

0.57% 

10.68% 

0.46% 

0.04 

0.04 

Oklahoma 

17.00% 

5.78% 

15.53% 

5.62% 

0.34 

0.36 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAU 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-AH 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

19.91% 

0.98% 

15.71% 

0.79% 

0.05 

0.05 

Pennsylvania 

14.81% 

0.84% 

8.89% 

0.75% 

OM 

0.08 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

19.11% 

3.27% 

13.85% 

3.15% 

0.17 

0.23 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

18.65% 

0.69% 

n.89% 

0.59% 

0.04 

0.05 

Texas 

19.80% 

1.40% 

15.37% 

0.97% 

0.07 

0.06 

Utah 

17.30% 

1.11% 

10.18% 

0.83% 

0.06 

0.08 

Vermont 

16.28% 






Virginia 

18.08% 

0.38% 

14.40% 

0.29% 

0.02 

0.02 

Washington 

17.65% 

1.98% 

13.79% 

1.79% 

o.u 

0.!3 

West Virginia 

12.49% 

1.13% 

6.57% 

0.98% 

0.09 

O.IS 

Wisconsin 

16.01% 

0.45% 

10.00% 

0.36% 

0.03 

0.04 

Wyoming 

15.96% 

1.37% 

12.79% 

1.22% 

0.09 

0.10 
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Table 12A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Real Estate and Rental and Leasing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

3.55% 

0.73% 

1.99% 

0.44% 

0.21 

0.22 

Alaska 

0.68% 

0.17% 

0.14% 


0.26 


Arizona 

0.74% 

0.12% 



0.16 


Arkansas 







California 

2.24% 

0.33% 

0.71% 

0.12% 

0.15 

0.17 

Colorado 

1.31% 

0.44% 



0.22 


Connecticut 

0.99% 

0.22% 



0.22 


Delaware 

1.79% 


1.43% 




District of Columbia 

12.09% 


4.32% 

1.34% 


0.31 

Florida 

2.71% 

0.74% 



0.27 


Georgia 

7.94% 

1.29% 

2.30% 

0.50% 

0.16 

0.22 

Hawaii 







Idaho 

0.40% 

0.07% 



O.IS 


Illinois 

3.64% 

0.88% 

1.74% 

0,62% 

0.24 

0.36 

Indiana 

1.64% 

0.27% 



0.17 


Iowa 

0.16% 

0.07% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.42 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.80% 

0.82% 

0.78% 

1 .00% 

1.02 

1.28 

Kentucky 

1.16% 

0.35% 



0.30 


Louisiana 

4.28% 

0.98% 

1.20% 

0.42% 

0.23 

0.35 

Maine 







Maryland 

7.54% 

1 .27% 

2.53% 


0.17 


Massachusetts 

0.99% 

0.28% 

0.48% 

0.08% 

0.28 

0.17 

Michigan 

2.61% 

0.79% 

2.03% 

0.65% 

0.20 

0.32 

Minnesota 

0.90% 

0.17% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

018 

0.00 

Mississippi 

5.60% 

2.59% 

2.31% 

1.56% 

0.46 

0.67 

Missouri 

2.59% 

0.49% 

0.60% 

0.19% 

0.19 

0.21 

Montana 







Nebraska 

0.44% 

0.11% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.26 

0.00 

Nevada 

2.58% 

0.42% 

0.82% 

0.07% 

0.16 

0.08 

New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

2.11% 

0.41% 



0.20 


New Mexico 







New York 

3.12% 

1.18% 



0.28 


North Carolina 

3.17% 

0.48% 

1.94% 

0.33% 

0.15 

0.17 

North Dakota 







Ohio 

2.45% 

0.43% 

1.06% 

0.21% 

0.18 

0.20 

Oklahoma 

1.15% 

0.34% 

0.55% 

0.23% 

0.20 

0.4! 
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State ' 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.28% 

0.14% 

0.11% 

0.06% 

0.48 

0.50 

Pennsylvania 

1.16% 

0.18% 

0.51% 

0.13% 

0.16 

0.26 

Rhode Island 

0.55% 


0.11% 




South Carolina 

2,33% 

0.41% 

0.92% 

0.22% 

0.17 

0.24 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

3.55% 

0.72% 



0.20 


Texas 

2.75% 

0.47?/o 

0.84% 

0.18% 

0.17 

0.21 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

3.20% 

0.71% 

0.82% 

0.25% 

0.22 

0.31 

Washington 

1 .02% 

0.19% 

0.31% 


0.18 


West Virginia 

0.38% 

0.05% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.14 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.55% 

0.10% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.18 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 12B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Real Estate and Rental and Leasing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percent^e 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.23% 

0.08% 

0.03% 


034 


Alaska 

1.02% 






Arizona 

3.65% 

1.16% 

2.63% 

0.74% 

032 

0.28 

Arkansas 







California 

7.04% 

2.24% 

2.80% 

1.06% 

032 

0.38 

Colorado 

2.34% 

1.63% 

1.53% 

1.73% 

0. 70 

1.13 

Connecticut 

0.96% 

0.25% 



0.26 


Delaware 

0,33% 

0.03% 



0.10 


District of Columbia 







Florida 

10.83% 

4.95% 

9.60% 

3.47% 

0.46 

036 

Georgia 

0.96% 

0.41% 

1.26% 

0.30% 

0.43 

0.23 

Hawaii 

1.52% 

0.21% 



0.14 


Idaho 

1.36% 

0.64% 



0.47 


Illinois 

2.82% 

0,91% 



0.32 


Indiana 

0.65% 

0.37% 

1.21% 

0.35% 

0.57 

0.29 

Iowa 

0.28% 


0.56% 




Kansas 

1 .06% 

0.57% 



0.54 


Kentucky 

0.24% 

0.19% 

0.03% 


0.77 


Louisiana 

0.97% 

0.30% 

1.51% 

0.21% 

031 

0.14 

Maine 

0.29% 

0.62% 

0.14% 


2.11 


Maryland 

1.29% 

0.50% 



0.39 


Massachusetts 

1.30% 

0.48% 

0.81% 

0.22% 

0.37 

0.27 

Michigan 

0.49% 

0.19% 

0.37% 

0.14% 

0.39 

039 

Minnesota 

0.42% 

0.30% 



0.71 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.26% 






Montana 

0.41% 

0.25% 



0.61 


Nebraska 

0.52% 

0.14% 



0.26 


Nevada 

3.52% 

1.13% 

2,07% 

0.56% 

032 

0.27 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

3.06% 

0.93% 



030 


New Mexico 

8.29% 

2.68% 

4.85% 

1.83% 

0.32 

0.38 

New York 

2,81% 

0.91% 

1.92% 

0.69% 

0.32 

0.36 

North Carolina 

0.48% 

0.14% 

0.55% 

0.11% 

0.29 

0.20 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.60% 

0.17% 

0.32% 

0.17% 

0.29 

0.55 

Oklahoma 

0.81% 

0.35% 



0.43 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.42% 

0.61% 



0.43 


Pennsylvania 

0.51% 

0.14% 

0.29% 

0.07% 

0.28 

0.24 

Rhode Island 

0.60% 

0.16% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.27 

0.00 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 







Tennessee 







Texas 

6.61% 

2.08% 

4.08% 

1.27% 

0.31 

0.31 

Utah 

1.44% 

0.42% 



0.29 


Vermont 

0.25% 






Virginia 

1.62% 

0.90% 

1.17% 

0.75% 

0.56 

0.64 

Washington 

0.97% 

0.27% 



0.28 


West Virginia 

0.23% 






Wisconsin 

0.46% 

0.13% 



0.2S 



Wyoming 
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Table I2C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Real Estate and Rental and Leasing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.41% 

0.19% 



0A7 


Alaska 







Arizona 

1.76% 

0.90% 



0.51 


Arkansas 







California 

11.50% 

5.44% 

9.28% 

3.72% 

0.47 

0.40 

Colorado 

1.37% 

0.98% 

i.17% 

1.09% 

0.72 

0.93 

Connecticut 

0.86% 

0.51% 

0.47% 

0.24% 

0.59 

0.52 

Delaware 

1.41% 

0.23% 

0.20% 


0.16 


District of Columbia 







Florida 

1.26% 

0.58% 

1.27% 

0.31% 

0.46 

0.25 

Georgia 

1.73% 

i.06% 

1.93% 

0.82% 

0.62 

0.42 

Hawaii 

46.88% 

22.27% 

37.57% 

14.71% 

0.4S 

0.39 

Idaho 

0.56% 

0.26% 



0.46 


Illinois 

2,93% 

1.15% 

2.57% 

0.91% 

0.39 

0.36 

Indiana 

0.86% 

0.48% 



0.56 


Iowa 

0.51% 

0.28% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.55 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.93% 

0.45% 



0.49 


Kentucky 

0.52% 

0.24% 



0.46 


Louisiana 

1.06% 

0.57% 

0.97% 

0.40% 

0.54 

0.42 

Maine 







Maryland 

3.07% 

1.00% 

2.51% 

0.60% 

0.33 

0.24 

Massachusetts 

1.43% 

0.48% 

0.90% 


0.33 


Michigan 

1.32% 

0.96% 

0.65% 

0.14% 

0.72 

0.21 

Minnesota 

1.55% 

0.52% 

0.55% 

0.16% 

0.33 

0.30 

Mississippi 

0.44% 

0.41% 

0.87% 


0.94 


Missouri 

0.83% 

0.30% 



0.37 


Montana 

0.19% 

0.08% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.41 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.40% 






Nevada 

4.59% 

2.47% 

3.64% 

1.45% 

0.54 

0.40 

New Hampshire 

1.01% 

0.69% 



0,68 


New Jersey 

4.62% 

2.15% 

3.84% 

1.23% 

0.47 

0.32 

New Mexico 

0.73% 

0.26% 



0.36 


New York 

4.61% 

2.50% 

4.97% 

2.20% 

0.54 

0.44 

North Carolina 

1.01% 

0.43% 

0.65% 

0.24% 

0.43 

0.37 

North Dakota 

0.29% 






Ohio 

1.07% 

1.01% 

1,21% 

0.78% 

0.94 

0.65 

Oklahoma 

0.81% 

0.41% 

0.44% 

0.22% 

0.50 

0.49 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.96% 

2.00% 

2.58% 

2.26% 

1.02 

0.87 

Pennsylvania 

1.46% 

0.78% 

i.06% 

0.41% 

0.54 

0.38 

Rhode Island 

1.29% 

0.69% 



0.53 


South Carolina 

0.70% 

0.38% 



0.54 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.76% 

0.51% 



0.67 


Texas 

2.86% 

1.56% 

3.57% 

1.28% 

0.55 

0.36 

Utah 

0.73% 

0.40% 



0.54 


Vermont 







Virginia 

3.06% 

1.24% 

2.33% 

0.71% 

0.41 

0.31 

Washington 

4.24% 

1,75% 

3.27% 

1.22% 

0.41 

0.37 

West Virginia 

0.80% 

0.59% 

1.37% 

0.60% 

0.74 

0.44 

Wisconsin 

0,43% 

0.44% 



1.02 



Wyoming 
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Table 12D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Real Estate and Rental and Leasing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.46% 

0.18% 



0J9 


Alaska 

3.04% 

11.10% 

6.18% 

15.19% 

3.65 

2.46 

Arizona 







Arkansas 

0.31% 

0.05% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.15 

0.00 

California 

0.72% 

0.15% 

0.33% 

0.10% 

0.21 

0.31 

Colorado 

0,35% 

0.09% 

0.30% 

0.08% 

0.27 

0.28 

Connecticut 

0.18% 

0.03% 



0.18 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 

0.27% 






Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0.45% 

0.30% 



0.66 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0,34% 

0.05% 



0.14 


Michigan 

0.77% 

0.11% 

0.28% 

0,06% 

O.IS 

0.20 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

0.64% 

0.07% 



0.11 


Nevada 

1.08% 

0.36% 

0.14% 

0.05% 

0.34 

0.35 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

0.78% 

0.22% 



0.29 


North Carolina 

0.39% 

0.20% 

0.52% 

0.19% 

0.51 

0.37 

North Dakota 

0.33% 

0.14% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.42 

0.00 

Ohio 

0,19% 

0.11% 



0.57 


Oklahoma 

3.18% 

1.79% 



0.56 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

0.14% 

0.06% 



0.40 


Texas 

0.55% 

0.11% 



0.20 


Utah 







Vermont 

0.08% 

0.06% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.76 

0.00 

Virginia 

0.21% 






Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.76% 

0.44% 



0.58 


Wyoming 

0.22% 

0.07% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.32 

0.00 
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Table 12E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Real Estate and Rental and Leasing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

OM 

0.00 

Alaska 







Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 

0.14% 

0.02% 



0A6 


Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

7.70% 

3.59% 

10.46% 

3.14% 

0.47 

0.30 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.30 

0.00 

Montana 







Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 







Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 

ofAH 

Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.00% 


0.01% 




Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 







Texas 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wyoming 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 12F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Real Estate and Renta! and Leasing, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

21.52% 

9.38% 

16.77% 

6.96% 

0.44 

0.42 

Alaska 

18.38% 

12.23% 

21.84% 

12.19% 

0.67 

0.56 

Arizona 

26.06% 

8.62% 

19.87% 

5.86% 

0.33 

0.29 

Arkansas 

19.46% 

10.07% 

U.96% 

7.62% 

0.52 

0.64 

California 

25.98% 

10.79% 

18.91% 

7.29% 

0.42 

0.39 

Colorado 

22.21% 

10.20% 

22.16% 

8.27% 

0.46 

0.37 

Connecticut 

23.80% 

9.22% 

15.22% 

5.49% 

0.39 

0.36 

Delaware 

22.01% 

2.10% 

17.20% 

1.07% 

0.10 

0.06 

District of Columbia 

21.50% 


21.03% 




Florida 

28.57% 

11.28% 

22.85% 

7.78% 

0.39 

0.34 

Georgia 

27.77% 

8.87% 

23.24% 

5.69% 

0.32 

0.24 

Hawaii 

27.92% 

9.15% 

21.76% 

5.99% 

0.33 

0.28 

Idaho 

18.15% 

13.15% 

25.07% 

16.12% 

0.72 

0.64 

Illinois 

25.09% 

8.67% 

18.48% 

6.28% 

0.35 

0.34 

Indiana 

23.09% 

9.05% 

19.29% 

5.72% 

0.39 

0.30 

Iowa 

19.30% 

9.36% 

16.92% 

7.82% 

0.49 

0.46 

Kansas 

21.02% 

7.97% 

18.85% 

6.03% 

0.38 

0.32 

Kentucky 

19.38% 

9.90% 

21.72% 

9.20% 

0.51 

0.42 

Louisiana 

23,39% 

7.63% 

17.35% 

5.01% 

0.33 

0.29 

Maine 

22.29% 

12.42% 

16.14% 

12.09% 

0.56 

0.75 

Maryland 

21.95% 

1 1 .32% 

19.22% 

9.56% 

0.52 

0.50 

Massachusetts 

27.76% 

10.13% 

19.20% 

7.08% 

0.37 

0.37 

Michigan 

21.60% 

8.50% 

17.30% 

6,32% 

0.39 

0.37 

Minnesota 

18.48% 

7.01% 

18.06% 

5.61% 

0.38 

0.31 

Mississippi 

24.00% 

n.81% 

23.92% 

8.34% 

0.49 

0.35 

Missouri 

22.81% 

8.47% 

19.36% 

6.38% 

0.37 

0.33 

Montana 

17.48% 

14.91% 

19.27% 

17.22% 

0.85 

0.89 

Nebraska 

19.50% 

13.10% 

21.48% 

14.93% 

0.67 

0.69 

Nevada 

26.08% 

12.96% 

17.91% 

10.49% 

0.50 

0.59 

New Hampshire 

24.42% 

li.87% 

22.95% 

10.17% 

0.49 

0.44 

New Jersey 

24.33% 

9.96% 

15.73% 

7.52% 

0.41 

0.48 

New Mexico 

21.52% 

10.70% 

19.78% 

8.46% 

0.50 

0.43 

New York 

20.16% 

9.09% 

13.06% 

7.41% 

0.45 

0.57 

North Carolina 

22.93% 

9.37% 

19.93% 

6.77% 

0 . 4 ! 

0.34 

North Dakota 

16.72% 


10.66% 




Ohio 

22.55% 

7.97% 

15.40% 

4.82% 

0.35 

0.31 

Oklahoma 

21.85% 

8.98% 

17.79% 

7.71% 

0.41 

0.43 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Employer 

Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

22.52% 

10.98% 

20.27% 

8.19% 

0.49 

0.40 

Pennsylvania 

21.29% 

8.63% 

16.07% 

6.10% 

0.41 

0.38 

Rhode Island 

20.52% 

10.06% 

8.05% 

6.16% 

0.49 

0.77 

South Carolina 

20.59% 

8.58% 

19.30% 

6.27% 

0.42 

0.32 

South Dakota 

13.42% 

11.46% 

20.94% 

13.94% 

0.85 

0,67 

Tennessee 

22.44% 

8.97% 

19.30% 

6.51% 

0.40 

0.34 

Texas 

23.43% 

8.37% 

18.03% 

6.34% 

0.36 

0.35 

Utah 

18.59% 

8.43% 

18.87% 

6.24% 

0.45 

0.33 

Vermont 

19.96% 

10.24% 

15.65% 

10.64% 

0.51 

0.68 

Virginia 

24.71% 

9,91% 

20.08% 

6.69% 

0.40 

0.33 

Washington 

21.59% 

9.55% 

17.37% 

8.52% 

0.44 

0.49 

West Virginia 

20.83% 

11.49% 

13.13% 

11.53% 

0.55 

0.88 

Wisconsin 

17.99% 

9.02% 

16.23% 

8.55% 

0.50 

0.53 

Wyoming 

21.31% 

12.43% 

17.32% 

8.67% 

0.58 

0.50 
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Table 13A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Professional, Scientific and Technical Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

5.89% 

2.48% 

2.53% 

2.30% 

0.42 

0.91 

Alaska 

1.36% 

0.59% 



0.44 


Arizona 

1 .27% 

0.34% 

0.54% 

0.24% 

0.27 

0.44 

Arkansas 

2.65% 

0.48% 

0.89% 

0.24% 

0.!8 

0.27 

California 

2.81% 

0.57% 

1.26% 

0.43% 

0.20 

0.34 

Colorado 

1.05% 

0.43% 

0.55% 

0.37% 

0.41 

0.68 

Connecticut 

2.13% 

0.35% 

0.62% 

0.28% 

0.16 

0.45 

Delaware 

4.79% 

0.45% 

1.84% 


0.09 


District of Columbia 

14.72% 


6.81% 




Florida 

3.66% 

1.02% 

1.37% 

0.82% 

0.28 

0.60 

Georgia 

9.63% 

2.03% 

3.44% 

i.54% 

0 . 2 ! 

0.45 

Hawaii 

0.58»/o 

0.08% 

0.21% 

0.04% 

0.14 

0.20 

Idaho 

0.38% 

0.24% 



0.63 


Illinois 

4.20% 

0.93% 

1.69% 

0.77% 

0.22 

0.45 

Indiana 

2.65% 

0.57% 

1.57% 

0.45% 

0.21 

0.29 

Iowa 

0.70% 

0.35% 

0.34% 

0.31% 

0.50 

0.91 

Kansas 

1.39% 

0.32% 

0.70% 

0.22% 

0.23 

0.32 

Kentucky 

1.76% 

0.35% 

0.49% 

0.25% 

0.20 

0.51 

Louisiana 

6.43% 

1.82% 

2.72% 

1 .54% 

0.28 

0.57 

Maine 

0.43% 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.06 

0.00 

Maryland 

12,48% 

3.91% 

4.71% 

3.38% 

0.31 

0.72 

Massachusetts 

1.60% 

0.32% 

0.87% 

0.26% 

0.20 

0.29 

Michigan 

4.03% 

1.10% 

1.91% 

0,88% 

0.27 

0.46 

Minnesota 

1.07% 

0.29% 

0.46% 

0.24% 

0.27 

0.51 

Mississippi 

8.11% 

3.70% 

3.98% 

3.09% 

0.46 

0.78 

Missouri 

2.81% 

0.54% 

1 .55% 

0.43% 

0.19 

0.28 

Montana 

0.26% 

0.08% 



0.32 


Nebraska 







Nevada 

1.98% 

0.66% 

0.80% 

0.50% 

0.33 

0.62 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

3.98% 

0.83% 

1.77% 

0.64% 

0.21 

0.36 

New Mexico 

0.70% 

0.47% 

0.49% 

0.49% 

0.68 

1.00 

New York 

4.62% 

0.60% 

1.55% 

0.40% 

0.13 

0.26 

North Carolina 

5.69% 

0.99% 

2.56% 

0.79% 

0.17 

0 . 3 ! 

North Dakota 

0.14% 


0.08% 




Ohio 

3.08% 

1.01% 

1.41% 

0.90% 

0.33 

0.64 

Oklahoma 

1.69% 

0.56% 

0.87% 

0.52% 

0.33 

0.59 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.46% 

0.19% 

0.51% 

0.16% 

0.42 

0.32 

Pennsylvania 

2.29% 

0.55% 

!.04% 

0.44% 

0.24 

0.42 

Rhode Island 

1.27% 

0.42% 

0.41% 

0.36% 

0.33 

0.89 

South Carolina 

5.99% 

0.97% 

2.54% 

0.72% 

0.16 

0.28 

South Dakota 

0.15% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

4.13% 

0.86% 

1.81% 

0.72% 

0.21 

0.40 

Texas 

3.64% 

0.76% 

1.32% 

0.62% 

0.21 

0.47 

Utah 

0.45% 

0.13% 

0.18% 

0.12% 

0.30 

0.67 

Vermont 

0.25% 

0.16% 

0.15% 

0.18% 

0.63 

1.18 

Virginia 

4.78% 

2.43% 

2.91% 

2.33% 

0 . 5 ! 

0.80 

Washington 

1.24% 

0.51% 

1.00% 

0.46% 

0.41 

0.46 

West Virginia 

1.50% 

0.91% 



0.61 


Wisconsin 

0.99% 

0.35% 

0.57% 

0.29% 

0.35 

0.51 

Wyoming 

0.55% 
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Table 13B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Professional, Scientific and Technical Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.78% 

3.15% 

!.02% 

3.37% 

4.04 

3.32 

Alaska 

1.29% 

0.32% 

0.48% 

0.20% 

0.25 

0.41 

Arizona 

5.51% 

1,65% 

3.03% 

1.38% 

0.30 

0.45 

Arkansas 

0.75% 

0.15% 



0.20 


California 

7.40% 

2.24% 

4.37% 

1.86% 

0.30 

0.42 

Colorado 

3.10% 

1.17% 

2.36% 

1.07% 

0.38 

0.45 

Connecticut 

1.72% 

0,70% 

1 .44% 

0.65% 

0.41 

0.45 

Delaware 

1.37% 

0.21% 



0.15 


District of Columbia 

3.51% 

1.39% 

2.91% 

1.36% 

0.40 

0.47 

Florida 

13.02% 

5-13% 

9.48% 

4.41% 

0.39 

0.47 

Georgia 

1.94% 

0.70% 

0.96% 

0.61% 

0.36 

0.64 

Hawaii 

1.97% 

0.83% 

2.01% 

0.70% 

0.42 

0.35 

Idaho 

1.77% 

1.02% 

1.74% 

i.04% 

0.58 

0.60 

Illinois 

2.38% 

0.64% 

1.42% 

0.54% 

0.27 

0.38 

Indiana 

0.91% 

0.31% 

0.53% 

0.24% 

0.34 

0.46 

Iowa 

0.70% 

0.08% 

0.05% 


0.12 


Kansas 

1.54% 

0.44% 

0.88% 

0.35% 

0.29 

0.40 

Kentucky 

0.94% 

0.49% 



0.52 


Louisiana 

1.83% 

0.93% 



0.51 


Maine 

0.33% 

0.07% 

0.09% 

0.03% 

0.22 

0.28 

Maryland 

2.60% 

0.99% 

1.83% 

0.88% 

0.38 

0.48 

Massachusetts 

1 .72% 

0.51% 

0.70% 

0.44% 

0.30 

0.62 

Michigan 

1.16% 

0.41% 

0.52% 

0.35% 

0.35 

0.66 

Minnesota 

0.96% 

0.16% 



0.17 


Mississippi 

0.76% 

0.24% 

0.51% 

0.15% 

0.31 

0.30 

Missouri 

0.89% 

0.36% 

1.04% 

0.33% 

0.41 

0.32 

Montana 

0.85% 

0.45% 



0.53 


Nebraska 

0.93% 

0.23% 

0.26% 

0.19% 

0.25 

0.72 

Nevada 







New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

3.81% 

1.02% 

2.19% 

0,81% 

0.27 

0.37 

New Mexico 

13.51% 

7.70% 

10.46% 

7.19% 

0.57 

0.69 

New York 

4.53% 

0.91% 

1.74% 

0.59% 

0.20 

0.34 

North Carolina 

1.33% 

0.57% 

0.78% 

0.51% 

0.43 

0.65 

North Dakota 

0.58% 






Ohio 

0.70% 

0.34% 

0.46% 

0.33% 

0.48 

0.70 

Oklahoma 

1.40% 

1.08% 



0.77 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Employer 

Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.66% 

0.62% 

0.68% 

0.54% 

0.37 

0.80 

Pennsylvania 

l.!4% 

0.71% 

0.92% 

0.68% 

0.62 

0.74 

Rhode Island 

2.52% 

0.60% 

0.91% 

0.48% 

0.24 

0.52 

South Carolina 

1.08% 

0.73% 

0.48% 

0.76% 

0.68 

1.58 

South Dakota 

0.53% 


0.13% 




Tennessee 

0.68% 

0.43% 

0.69% 

0.41% 

0.64 

0.59 

Texas 

8.98% 

3.45% 

6.10% 

2.95% 

0.38 

0.48 

Utah 

2.35% 

0.78% 

1.78% 

0.61% 

0.33 

0.34 

Vermont 







Virginia 

2.34% 

1.62% 

1.92% 

1.59% 

0.69 

0.83 

Washington 

1.82% 

0.76% 

1.19% 

0.70% 

0.47 

0.58 

West Virginia 

0.79% 

1.66% 

1.55% 

1.69% 

2.10 

1.09 

Wisconsin 

1.04% 

0.67% 

0.83% 

0.58% 

0.64 

0.70 


Wyoming 
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Table 13C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Professional, Scientific and Technical Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.08% 

2.73% 

0.65% 

2.83% 

2.52 

4.39 

Alaska 

1.00% 

1.28% 

0.84% 

1.28% 

1.27 

152 

Arizona 

2.14% 

1.13% 

1.75% 

1.03% 

0.53 

0.59 

Arkansas 

0.75% 

0.45% 

0.69% 

0.44% 

0.60 

0.64 

California 

11.48% 

4.84% 

10.10% 

4.33% 

0.42 

0.43 

Colorado 

1.72% 

i.56% 

1,67% 

1.57% 

0.91 

0.94 

Connecticut 

2.22% 

1.35% 

1.67% 

1.18% 

0.61 

0.71 

Delaware 

4.19% 

2.40% 

5.64% 


0.57 


District of Columbia 

2.34% 


2.18% 




Florida 

2.05% 

1.23% 

1.52% 

1.22% 

0.60 

0.80 

Georgia 

2.93% 

2,24% 

3.03% 

2.21% 

0.77 

0.73 

Hawaii 

42.01% 

32.94% 

46.20% 

33.58% 

0.78 

0.73 

Idaho 

1.38% 

1.23% 

1 .55% 

1.25% 

0.89 

0.80 

Illinois 

4.77% 

2.10% 

4.10% 

1.99% 

0.44 

0.49 

Indiana 

1.24% 

0.80% 

0.75% 

0.73% 

0.64 

0.97 

Iowa 

1.00% 

0.78% 

1.06% 

0.77% 

0.77 

0.73 

Kansas 

1,94% 

0.45% 

1.51% 

0.35% 

0.23 

0.23 

Kentucky 

0.83% 

0.74% 

0.71% 

0.76% 

0.89 

1.06 

Louisiana 

1.11% 

0.53% 



0.48 


Maine 

0.48% 

0.20% 



0.43 


Maryland 

5.34% 

4.75% 

6.09% 

4.82% 

0.89 

0.79 

Massachusetts 

3,01% 

2.14% 

2.73% 

2.13% 

0.71 

0.78 

Michigan 

2.53% 

2.97% 

2.65% 

2.97% 

1.18 

1.12 

Minnesota 

2.12% 

1.09% 

1,83% 


0.51 


Mississippi 

0.65% 

0.35% 

0.42% 

0.25% 

0.54 

0.60 

Missouri 

1.28% 

0.59% 

1.25% 

0.55% 

0.46 

0.43 

Montana 

0.79% 

1.05% 



1.33 


Nebraska 







Nevada 

3.81% 

1.98% 

3.46% 

i.58% 

0.52 

0.46 

New Hampshire 

1.46% 

1.24% 

2.67% 

1.20% 

0.85 

0.45 

New Jersey 

9.18% 

5.51% 

n.i8% 

5.37% 

0.60 

0.48 

New Mexico 

1.48% 

1.79% 

1.74% 

1.91% 

1.2! 

1.10 

New York 

6.70% 

1.93% 

5.08% 

1.70% 

0.29 

0.33 

North Carolina 

1.93% 

1.27% 

1.43% 

1.24% 

0.66 

0.86 

North Dakota 







Ohio 

1.91% 

2.23% 

2.12% 

2.26% 

L16 

!.06 

Oklahoma 

1.07% 

0.79% 

1.09% 

0.80% 

0.73 

0.74 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 

ofAU 

Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.35% 

i.66% 

i.63% 

1.52% 

0.70 

0.93 

Pennsylvania 

2.23% 

1.71% 

1.99% 

1.67% 

0.77 

0.84 

Rhode Island 

1.35% 

1.19% 

1.18% 

1.27% 

0.89 

1.07 

South Carolina 

0.93% 

0.29% 

0.42% 

0.21% 

0 . 3 } 

0.5/ 

South Dakota 

0.36% 






Tennessee 

1 .24% 

1.31% 

0.84% 

1.34% 

1.06 

1.60 

Texas 

3.53% 

2.10% 

3.13% 

i.96% 

0.60 

0.63 

Utah 

1.34% 

0.95% 

0.65% 

0.81% 

0.70 

1.24 

Vermont 

0.50% 

0.40% 



0.80 


Virginia 

5.49% 

4.98% 

6.43% 

5.02% 

0.91 

0.78 

Washington 

4.10% 

2.32% 

3.63% 

2.15% 

0.56 

0.59 

West Virginia 

0.90% 

2.08% 

0.72% 

2.14% 

2.31 

2.98 

Wisconsin 

1.29% 

1.83% 

1.11% 

1.90% 

1.41 

1.72 

Wyoming 

1.43% 
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Table 13D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Professional, Scientific and Technical Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.84% 

0.55% 



0.66 


Alaska 

5.23% 

9.05% 

2.10% 

9.83% 

1.73 

4.67 

Arizona 

1.25% 

0.26% 

0.44% 

0.14% 

0.20 

0.32 

Arkansas 

0.66% 

0.37% 

0.63% 

0.32% 

0.56 

0.51 

California 

0.86% 

0.16% 

0.54% 

0.10% 

0.18 

0. IS 

Colorado 

0.58% 

0.17% 

0.47% 

0.13% 

0.30 

0.27 

Connecticut 

0.31% 

0.12% 



0.37 


Delaware 

0.23% 


0.09% 




District of Columbia 

0.55% 


0.30% 




Florida 

0.50% 

0.18% 

0.28% 

0.16% 

0.36 

0.58 

Georgia 

0.61% 

0.14% 

0.36% 

0.11% 

0.23 

0.30 

Hawaii 

0.54% 


0.10% 




Idaho 

0.47% 

0.11% 

0.37% 

0.07% 

0.23 

0.18 

Illinois 

0.26% 

0.04% 

0.15% 

0.03% 

0.15 

0.20 

Indiana 

0.58% 

0.12% 

0.42% 

0.09% 

0.20 

0.20 

Iowa 

0.22% 

0.09% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0,42 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.48% 

0.34% 



0.71 


Kentucky 

0.40% 

0.09»/i 



0.23 


Louisiana 

0.53% 

0.28% 

0.23% 

0.27% 

0.53 

1.19 

Maine 

0.39% 

0.13% 



0.34 


Maryland 

0.58% 

0.46% 

0.47% 

0.45% 

0.78 

0,95 

Massachusetts 

0.26% 

0.03% 



0.13 


Michigan 

0.48% 

0.10% 

0.53% 

0,08% 

0.21 

0.15 

Minnesota 







Mississippi 

0.88% 

0.08% 



0.09 


Missouri 

0.63% 

0.33% 



0.52 


Montana 

2.25% 

0.81% 

0.87% 

0.43% 

0.36 

0.49 

Nebraska 

0.39% 

0.15% 

0.10% 

0.12% 

0.37 

118 

Nevada 

0.98% 

0.49% 

0.57% 

0.36% 

0.50 

0.64 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

0.50% 

0.14% 

0.43% 


0.28 


New Mexico 

2.75% 

1.16% 

1.55% 

1.03% 

0.42 

0.66 

New York 

0.44% 

0.05% 

0.26% 

0.03% 

0.12 

0.11 

North Carolina 

0.56% 

0.30% 

0.37% 

0.29% 

0.53 

0.78 

North Dakota 







Ohio 

0.39% 

0.11% 

0.35% 

0.10% 

0.28 

0.28 

Oklahoma 

5.31% 

2.64% 

4.02% 

2.39% 

0.50 

0.60 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.93% 

0.17% 

0.29% 

0.05% 

0.18 

ft 77 

Pennsylvania 

0.29% 

0.06% 

0.15% 

0.05% 

0.21 

0.32 

Rhode Island 

0.19% 


0.07% 




South Carolina 

0.69% 

0.18% 



0.26 


South Dakota 

2.67% 

0.75% 



0.28 


Tennessee 

0.82% 

0.32% 

1.05% 

0.30% 

0.S8 

0.28 

Texas 

0.93% 

0.26% 

0.51% 

0.22% 

0.28 

0.44 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.10% 

0.17% 

0.15% 

0.20% 

1.66 

1.37 

Virginia 

0.50% 

0.21% 

0.54% 

0.20% 

0.42 

0J6 

Washington 

0.91% 

0.27% 

0.51% 

0.23% 

0.30 

0.45 

West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

0.41% 

0.18% 



0.43 



Wyoming 
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Table 13E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Professional, Scientific and Technical Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.09% 


0.06% 




Arizona 

0.06% 

0.02% 



0.2S 


Arkansas 

0.02% 


0.02% 




California 

0.21% 

0.03% 



OJS 


Colorado 

0A2% 

0.02% 

0.07% 

0.02% 

0.16 

0.24 

Connecticut 

0.02% 






Delaware 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

District of Columbia 







Florida 

0.05% 

0.00% 



0.04 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

6.33% 

2.49% 

3.37% 

1.92% 

0.39 

0.57 

Idaho 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 







Indiana 

0.05% 






Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0,01% 


0.01% 




Maine 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

0.01% 


0.01% 




Minnesota 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0-00% 


0.00 

Montana 







Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.08% 


0.03% 




New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

0.03% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.19 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 







Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

0.12% 

0.15% 



1.22 


Washington 

0.10% 

0.02% 

0.05% 


0.18 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.09 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 13F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Professional, Scientific and Technical Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

26.77% 

7.92% 

15.74% 

6.72% 

0.30 

0.43 

Alaska 

32.70% 

12.77% 

20.75% 

11.09% 

0.39 

0.53 

Arizona 

29.31% 

9.11% 

19.52% 

7.27% 

0.31 

0-37 

Arkansas 

25.40% 

11.11% 

19.83% 

9.67% 

0.44 

0.49 

California 

29.77% 

7.92% 

18.09% 

5.95% 

0.27 

0.33 

Colorado 

30.11% 

7.61% 

21.23% 

6.26% 

0.25 

0.29 

Connecticut 

27.07% 

7-47% 

15.95% 

5.79% 

0.28 

0.36 

Delaware 

27.39% 

6-55% 

21.98% 

5.26% 

0.24 

0.24 

District of Columbia 

35.27% 

4.33% 

18.01% 

3.67% 

0. 12 

0.20 

Florida 

27.51% 

10.06% 

20.08% 

8.30% 

0.37 

0.41 

Georgia 

29.15% 

8.59% 

18.60% 

6.81% 

0.29 

0.37 

Hawaii 

28.57% 

8.58% 

15.70% 

7.04% 

0.30 

0.45 

Idaho 

24.82% 

8.68% 

13.83% 

7.62% 

0.35 

0.55 

Illinois 

29.16% 

6.88% 

18.20% 

5.46% 

0.24 

0.30 

Indiana 

26.77% 

9.23% 

16.62% 

7.70% 

0.34 

0.46 

Iowa 

26.15% 

7.69% 

16.84% 

6.41% 

0.29 

0.38 

Kansas 

27.68% 

7.55% 

19.51% 

6.48% 

0.27 

0.33 

Kentucky 

25.76% 

8.45% 

15.49% 

6.93% 

0.33 

0.45 

Louisiana 

26.13% 

7.40% 

13.78% 

5.77% 

0.28 

0.42 

Maine 

27.74% 

6.68% 

15.80% 

4,52% 

0.24 

0.29 

Maryland 

31.51% 

10.07% 

21.88% 

8.73% 

0.32 

0.40 

Massachusetts 

30.39% 

6.31% 

16.17% 

4.58% 

0.21 

0.28 

Michigan 

27.66% 

7.07% 

17.15% 

5.78% 

0.26 

0.34 

Minnesota 

29.01% 

8.74% 

19.44% 

7.23% 

0.30 

0.37 

Mississippi 

26.77% 

9.36% 

16.46% 

7.76% 

0.35 

0.47 

Missouri 

27.10% 

6.01% 

18.45% 

4.87% 

0.22 

0.26 

Montana 

31.78% 

10.82% 

22.95% 

8.67% 

0.34 

0.38 

Nebraska 

26.82% 

7.63% 

17.53% 

6.37% 

0.28 

0.36 

Nevada 

24.79% 

8.94% 

15.61% 

7.14% 

0.36 

0.46 

New Hampshire 

25.64% 

9.46% 

18.25% 

7.27% 

0.37 

0.40 

New Jersey 

26.56% 

7.93% 

16.33% 

6.57% 

0.30 

0.40 

New Mexico 

31.93% 

9.88% 

23.19% 

7.42% 

0.3J 

0.32 

New York 

29.33% 

7.31% 

16.97% 

5.53% 

0.25 

0.33 

North Carolina 

29.35% 

9.24% 

18.49% 

7.49% 

0.3! 

0.41 

North Dakota 

23.40% 

5.41% 

18.95% 

4.36% 

0.23 

0.23 

Ohio 

26,04% 

7.19% 

15.50% 

5.65% 

0.28 

0.36 

Oklahoma 

25.55% 

7.84% 

17.83% 

6.71% 

0.31 

0.38 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

32.16% 

10,84% 

20.18% 

9.19% 

0.34 

0.46 

Pennsylvania 

26.17% 

6.56% 

15.84% 

5.32% 

0.25 

0.34 

Rhode Island 

29.04% 

8.56% 

15.90% 

5.77% 

0.29 

0.36 

South Carolina 

26.89% 

7.90% 

17.02% 

6.81% 

0.29 

0.40 

South Dakota 

22.90% 

7.51% 

16.52% 

6.37% 

0.33 

0.39 

Tennessee 

27.97% 

8.81% 

17.58% 

6.96% 

0.32 

0.40 

Texas 

26.67% 

8.47% 

17.69% 

7.05% 

0.32 

0.40 

Utah 

: 20.27% 

6.01% 

12.54% 

4.97% 

0.30 

0.40 

Vermont 

31.34% 

13.15% 

13.83% 

10.35% 

0.42 

0.75 

Virginia 

30.00% 

6.96% 

22.12% 

6.01% 

0.23 

0.27 

Washington 

31,14% 

7.49% 

18.74% 

5.82% 

0.24 

0.3J 

West Virginia 

26.81% 

10.12% 

16.97% 

9.03% 

0.38 

0.53 

Wisconsin 

26.06% 

8.38% 

15.83% 

7.02% 

0.32 

0.44 

Wyoming 

25.34% 

7.94% 

17.68% 

6.48% 

0.31 

0.37 
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Table 14A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Management of Companies and Enterprises, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 

ofAH 

Employer 

Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.69% 


0.69% 




Alaska 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Arizona 

0.17% 


0.17% 




Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 

0.68% 


0.68% 




Colorado 

0.15% 


0.15% 




Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 







District of Columbia 

3.61% 

0.61% 

3.61% 

0.61% 

0.17 

0.17 

Florida 

0.25% 

0.00% 

0.25% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Georgia 

0.82% 


0.82% 




Hawaii 

0.53% 


0.53% 




Idaho 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Illinois 

0.33% 

0.00% 

0.33% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas i 

0.65% 

0.00%. 

0.65% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.42% 


0.42% 




Louisiana 

1.33% 


1.33% 




Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

1.97% 


1.97% 




Mavssachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.37% 


0.37% 




Mississippi 

0.79% 


0.79% 




Missouri 

0.63% 


0.63% 




Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.20% 


0.20% 




New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 

0.21% 


0.21% 




North Carolina 

0.77% 


0.77% 




North Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.87% 


0.87% 




Oklahoma 

0.47% 


0.47% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.21% 


0.21% 




Pennsylvania 

0.36% 


0.36% 




Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.49% 


0.49% 




South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.57% 

0.00% 

0.57% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 







Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.70% 


0.70% 




Washington 

0.69% 

0.00% 

0.69% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

West Virginia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Wisconsin 

0.45% 

0.00% 

0.45% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 14B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Management of Companies and Enterprises, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.23% 


0.23% 




Alaska 

1.04% 


1.04% 




Arizona 

1.39% 


1.39% 




Arkansas 

0.34% 


0.34% 




California 







Colorado 







Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Florida 

2.22% 


2.22% 




Georgia 

0.37% 


0.37% 




Hawaii 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Idaho 

0.65% 


0.65% 




Illinois 

0,39% 


0.39% 




Indiana 

0.15% 


0.15% 




Iowa 

0.51% 


0.51% 




Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.67% 


0.67% 




Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.49% 


0.49% 




Massachusetts 

0.25% 


0.25% 




Michigan 

0.09% 


0.09% 




Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.13% 


0.13% 




Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

5.81% 


5.81% 




New York 

0.31% 

0.01% 

0.31% 

0.01% 

0.03 

0.03 

North Carolina 

0.22% 


0.22% 




North Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.07% 


0.07% 




Oklahoma 

0.47% 


0.47% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.92% 


0.92% 




South Carolina 

0.24% 


0.24% 




South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.29% 


0.29% 




Texas 







Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

1.06% 


1.06% 




Washington 

0.14% 


0.14% 




West Virginia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

3.08% 


3,08% 
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Table 14C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Management of Companies and Enterprises, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.92% 


0.92% 




Alaska 

3.13% 


3.13% 




Arizona 







Arkansas 

0.34% 


0.34% 




California 

4.56% 


4.56% 




Colorado 

2.23% 

0.02% 

2.23% 

0.02% 

0.0 1 

OMl 

Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

OMO 

Delaware 







District of Columbia 

0,52% 


0.52% 




Florida 

1 .60% 

0.29% 

1.60% 

0.29% 

0.18 

0.18 

Georgia 

0.55% 


0.55% 




Hawaii 

14.74% 

9.30% 

14.74% 

9.30% 

0.63 

0.6S 

Idaho 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Illinois 

1.04% 


1.04% 




Indiana 

0.15% 


0.15% 




Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0.21% 


0.21% 




Louisiana 

1.55% 

0.00% 

1.55% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

1.34% 


1.34% 




Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0.49% 

0.00% 

0.49% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.46% 


0.46% 




Minnesota 

0.52% 

0.00% 

0.52% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.74% 


0.74% 




Nevada 

2.47% 


2.47% 




New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

1.61% 


1.6 1% 




New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.44% 


0.44% 




North Dakota 

1.14% 


1.14% 




Ohio 







Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.69% 


1.69% 




Pennsylvania 

0.5!% 

0.00% 

0.51% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0-00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.73% 


0.73% 




South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 







Texas 

2.42% 


2.42% 




Utah 

1.00% 


1.00% 




Vermont 

1.14% 


1.14% 




Virginia 

Washington 

0.23% 


0.23% 




West Virginia 

0,00% 


0.00% 




Wisconsin 

1.04% 

0.11% 

1.04% 

0,11% 

O.lt 

O.JJ 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 14D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Management of Companies and Enterprises, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.23% 


0.23% 




Alaska 

17.71% 


17.71% 




Arizona 

0.35% 


0.35% 




Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 

0.09% 


0.09% 




Colorado 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.52% 


0.52% 




Florida 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Georgia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Hawaii 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Idaho 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Illinois 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.25% 


0.25% 




Kansas 

0.22% 


0.22% 




Kentucky I 

0.21% 


0.21% 




Louisiana 

0.22% 


0.22% 




Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.13% 


0.13% 




Montana 

0.99% 


0.99% 




Nebraska 

1 0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

! 






New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.20% 


0.20% 




New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 

0.05% 


0.05% 




North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

1.88% 


1.88% 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAII 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- Ail 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

0.16% 


0.16% 




Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.12% 


0.12% 




Washington 

0.55% 


0.55% 




West Virginia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 14E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Management of Companies and Enterprises, 2002 


Stale 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Alaska 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Arizona 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Colorado 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Florida 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Georgia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Hawaii 

1,58% 


1.58% 




Idaho 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Illinois 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Indiana 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00»/o 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Utah 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Washington 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

West Virginia 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 14F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Management of Companies and Enterprises, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

5.31% 


5.31% 




Alaska 







Arizona 

4.35% 

0.35% 

4.35% 

0.35% 

0.08 

0.08 

Arkansas 

6.53% 

4.43% 

6.53% 

4.43% 

OM 

0.68 

California 

7.01% 

0.82% 

7.01% 

0.82% 

0.12 

0.12 

Colorado 

2.38% 


2.38% 




Connecticut 







Delaware 

3.94% 


3.94% 




District of Columbia 

5.15% 


5.15% 




Florida 

6.71% 

2.12% 

6.71% 

2.12% 

0.32 

0.32 

Georgia 

3.66% 

3.69% 

3.66% 

3.69% 

1.01 

1.01 

Hawaii 

6.84% 


6.84% 




Idaho 

7.74% 


7.74% 




Illinois 

7.70% 

1.56% 

7.70% 

1.56% 

0.20 

0.20 

Indiana 







Iowa 

7.63% 

0.24% 

7.63% 

0.24% 

0.03 

0.03 

Kansas 

5.16% 


5.16% 




Kentucky 

3.77% 

3.87% 

3.77% 

3.87% 

1.03 

1.03 

Louisiana 

7.98% 

0.97% 

7.98% 

0.97% 

0.12 

0.12 

Maine i 

4.03% 


4.03% 




Maryland 

5.91% 


5.91% 




Massachusetts 

3.23% 


3.23% 




Michigan 

3.14% 


3.14% 




Minnesota 

4.78% 


4.78% 




Mississippi 

4.33% 

2.31% 

4.33% 

2.31% 

0.53 

0.53 

Missouri 

4.28% 

2.76% 

4.28% 

2.76% 

0.64 

0.64 

Montana 

5.94% 


5.94% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

13.91% 

2.19% 

13.91% 

2.19% 

0.16 

0.16 

New Hampshire 

2.82% 


2.82% 




New Jersey 

2.61% 

0.62% 

2,61% 

0.62% 

0.24 

0.24 

New Mexico 

! 5.81% 


5.81% 




New York 







North Carolina 

7.37% 

2.81% 

7.37% 

2.81% 

0.38 

0.38 

North Dakota 

6.82% 


6.82% 




Ohio 

6.97% 

2.69% 

6.97% 

2.69% 

0.39 

0.39 

Oklahoma 

8.71% 

3.43% 

8.71% 

3.43% 

0.39 

0.39 
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Slate 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

7.82% 

3.69% 

7.82% 

3.69% 

0.47 

0.47 

Pennsylvania 

3.71% 

0.97% 

3.71% 

0.97% 

0.26 

0.26 

Rhode Island 

3.67% 


3.67% 




South Carolina 

6.07% 

1.02% 

6.07% 

1.02% 

0.17 

0.17 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

3.72% 


3.72% 




Texas 

10.82% 

1.12% 

10.82% 

1.12% 

0.10 

0.10 

Utah 

4.01% 


4.01% 




Vermont 

2.27% 


2.27% 




Virginia 

5.87% 

2.10% 

5.87% 

2.10% 

0.36 

0.36 

Washington 

4.02% 

0.86% 

4.02% 

0.86% 

0.21 

0.21 

West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

8.21% 

1.80% 

8.21% 

1.80% 

0.22 

0.22 

Wyoming 

4.62% 


4.62% 
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Table 15A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Administrative and Support and Waste Mgmt and Remediation Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

17.79% 

1.84% 

4.38% 

1.28% 

0.10 

0.29 

Alaska 

2.37% 

0.37% 

1.97% 

0.27% 

0.16 

0.14 

Arizona 

3.68% 

0.96% 

1.53% 

0.84% 

0.26 

0.55 

Arkansas 







California 

5.02% 

1.04% 

3.78% 

0.78% 

0.21 

0 . 2 ! 

Colorado 

2.42% 

0.38% 

1.65% 

0.28% 

0.16 

0.17 

Connecticut 

3.17% 

0.79% 



0.25 


Delaware 

12.96% 

1.12% 

6.94% 


0.09 


District of Columbia 

35.66% 


11.40% 




Florida 

9.24% 

1.39% 

2.92% 

1.10% 

0.15 

0.38 

Georgia 

21.60% 

2.36% 

5.74% 

1.54% 

0.11 

0.27 

Hawaii 

0.60% 

0.49% 

0.46% 

0,49% 

0.81 

1.08 

Idaho 







Illinois 

6.23% 

0.88% 

2.52% 

0.70% 

0.14 

0.28 

Indiana 

4.20% 

0.79% 



0.19 


Iowa 

0.90% 






Kansas 

4.68% 

1.30% 

2.60% 

1.08% 

0.28 

0.41 

Kentucky 

4.87% 

0.95% 

2.67% 

0.70% 

0.19 

0.26 

Louisiana 

22.16% 

2.99% 

6.03% 

2.25% 

0.14 

0.37 

Maine 

0.46% 






Maryland 

19.32% 

3.62% 

7.61% 

2.86% 

0.19 

0.38 

Massachusetts 

2.57% 

0.86% 

1.45% 

0.84% 

0.34 

0.58 

Michigan 

7.80% 

2.38% 

3.17% 

2.25% 

0.30 

0.71 

Minnesota 

2.29% 

1.47% 

1.51% 


0.64 


Mississippi 

20.92% 

1.89% 

6.17% 

0.87% 

0.09 

0.14 

Missouri 

4.87% 

1.25% 

3.30% 

1,13% 

0.26 

0.34 

Montana 

0.14% 






Nebraska 

2.23% 

0.33% 

0.89% 

0.28% 

0.15 

0.32 

Nevada 

3.09% 

0.80% 

1.75% 

0.80% 

0.26 

0.46 

New Hampshire 

0.28% 

0.36% 

0.38% 

0.38% 

1.32 

0.98 

New Jersey 

i 5.37% 

1.85% 

2.61% 

1.71% 

0.34 

0.66 

New Mexico 

! 






New York 

8.02% 

1.13% 

2.37% 

0.83% 

0.14 

0.35 

North Carolina 

14.20% 

2.71% 

6.92% 

2.32% 

0.19 

0.34 

North Dakota 

0.11% 






Ohio 

6.47% 

1.22% 

2.47% 

0.93% 

0.19 

0.38 

Oklahoma 

5.10% 

0.92% 

3.14% 

0.69% 

0.18 

0.22 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 

ofAI! 

Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.29% 

0.17% 

0.43% 


0.13 


Pennsylvania 

4.24% 

0.99% 

1.99% 

0.79% 

0.23 

0.40 

Rhode Island 

2.23% 

0.16% 

0.45% 

0.07% 

0.07 

0.17 

South Carolina 

15.58% 

2.63% 

4.84% 

1.99% 

0.17 

0.41 

South Dakota 

0.34% 






Tennessee 

8.97% 

1.86% 

4.77% 

1.48% 

0.21 

0.31 

Texas 

8.48% 

0.98% 

3.81% 

0.64% 

0.12 

0.17 

Utah 

0.34% 

0.08% 



0.25 


Vermont 

0.07% 


0,22% 




Virginia 

14.43% 

3.08% 

7.92% 

2.75% 

0.21 

0.35 

Washington 

1.98% 

0.68% 

1 .45% 

0.63% 

0.34 

0.43 

West Virginia 

1.42% 

0.30% 

0.30% 


0.21 


Wisconsin 

1.74% 

1.03% 

1.41% 

1 .03% 

0.59 

0.73 

Wyoming 

0.27% 
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Table 15B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Administrative and Support and Waste Mgmt. and Remediation Services, 
2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 

ofAi! 

Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.90% 

1.41% 



1.57 


Alaska 

2.37% 

1.89% 



0.80 


Arizona 

17.21% 

2.90% 

7.21% 

2.10% 

0.17 

0.29 

Arkansas 

1.26% 


0.05% 




California 

33.99% 

6.98% 

14.39% 

5.33% 

0.21 

0.37 

Colorado 

7.98% 

1.70% 



0.21 


Connecticut 

6.29% 

0.99% 

2.72% 

0.81% 

0.16 

0.30 

Delaware 







District of Columbia 

8.51% 


2.98% 




Florida 

26.31% 

3.70% 

9.89% 

2.74% 

0.14 

0.28 

Georgia 

4.46% 

0.86% 

1 .73% 

0.67% 

0.19 

0.39 

Hawaii 

5.44% 

1.51% 

1.18% 


0.28 


Idaho 







Illinois 

6.27% 

3.25% 

5.61% 

3.14% 

0.52 

0.56 

Indiana 

2.04% 

0.24% 



0.12 


Iowa 

0.68% 






Kansas 

2.10% 

0.83% 

2.04% 

0.76% 

0.39 

0.37 

Kentucky 

0.55% 

0.46% 

0.60% 

0.45% 

0.85 

0.75 

Louisiana 

4.41% 

0.75% 

2.06% 

0.60% 

0.17 

0.29 

Maine 

0.51% 


0.35% 




Mainland 

6.42% 

1.97% 

2.60% 

1.69% 

0.31 

0.65 

Massachusetts 

5.38% 

2.43% 

2.18% 

2.37% 

0.45 

1.08 

Michigan 

1.96% 

0.97% 

1.60% 

0.96% 

0.50 

0.60 

Minnesota 

1.06% 

0.23% 

0.92% 

0.18% 

0.22 

0.20 

Mississippi 

0.69% 


0.82% 




Missouri 

0.94% 

0.57% 

0.43% 

0.55% 

0.60 

i.28 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.12% 

0.27% 



0.24 


Nevada 

12.47% 

2.40% 

7.09% 

2.13% 

0.19 

0.30 

New Hampshire 

0.76% 

0.46% 

0.44% 

0.46% 

0.61 

1.06 

New Jersey 







New Mexico 

36.00% 

9.75% 

18.50% 


0.27 


New York 

1 8.90% 

1.80% 

3.93% 

1.13% 

0.10 

0.29 

North Carolina 

1.49% 

0.60% 

1.61% 

0.56% 

0.40 

0.35 

North Dakota 

0.36% 






Ohio 

0.73% 

0.34% 

0.63% 

0.32% 

0.46 

0.50 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Finns 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 

ofAl! 

Employer 

Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-AU 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oklahoma 

4.28% 

0.92% 

2.04% 

0.79% 

0.22 

0.39 

Oregon 

4.03% 

1.03% 

3.23% 

0.87% 

0.26 

0.27 

Pennsylvania 

2.02% 

0.37% 

0.56% 

0.29% 

0.18 

0.52 

Rhode Island 

6.15% 

0.53% 



0.09 


South Carolina 

1.13% 

0.27% 



0.24 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 

1.07% 

1.15% 

1.06% 

1.18% 

1.08 

i.n 

Texas 

30.49% 

3.85% 

li.69% 

2.73% 

0.13 

0.23 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.69% 






Virginia 

9.1!% 

2.42% 

4.44% 

2.20% 

0.27 

0.49 

Washington 

3.09% 

0.62% 

2.27% 

0.47% 

0.20 

0.21 

West Virginia 

0.15% 

0.09% 



0.55 


Wisconsin 

1.56% 

0.8«% 

1.09% 

0.86% 

0.56 

0.79 


Wyommg 
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Table 15C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Administrative and Support and Waste Mgmt. and Remediation Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Alt 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.55% 

1.12% 

0.80% 

1.07% 

2.04 

1.34 

Alaska 

5.80% 

2.62% 

10.56% 

2.36% 

0.45 

0.22 

Arizona 

2.03% 

0.72% 

0.79% 

0.68% 

0.35 

0.86 

Arkansas 

0.29% 

0.39% 

0.10% 


1.36 


California 

9.27% 

3.27% 

6.99% 

2.89% 

0.35 

0.41 

Colorado 

2.60% 

0.62% 

1.89% 

0.56% 

0.24 

0.30 

Connecticut 

1.56% 

0.81% 



0.52 


Delaware 







District of Columbia 

2.56% 

1.93% 

4.27% 

1.92% 

0.75 

0.45 

Florida 

1.54% 

0.37% 

1.14% 

0.34% 

0.24 

0.29 

Georgia 

2.91% 

1.45% 



0.50 


Hawaii 

40.80% 

17.40% 

31.24% 

15.92% 

0.43 

0.51 

Idaho 

0.94% 

0.62% 



0.66 


Illinois 

2.48% 

2.38% 

2.49% 

2.43% 

0.96 

0.97 

Indiana 

1.18% 

0.91% 



0.77 


Iowa 

0.33% 

0.79% 

0.39% 


2.43 


Kansas 

1.46?/o 


1.81% 




Kentucky 

0.39% 

0.08% 

0.13% 

0.03% 

0.21 

0.26 

Louisiana 

0.67% 

0.42% 

0.26% 

0.39% 

0.63 

1.50 

Maine 







Maryland 

4.26% 

2.87% 

2.23% 

2.82% 

0.67 

1.26 

Massachusetts 

1.87% 

0.78% 

1.73% 

0.73% 

0.42 

0.42 

Michigan 

0.88% 

1.54% 

1 .63% 

1.59% 

1.75 

0.97 

Minnesota 

1.80% 

0.79% 

1 .04% 

0.70% 

0.44 

0.67 

Mississippi 

0.54% 

0.18% 



0.33 


Missouri 

0.55% 


0.69% 




Montana 

0.18% 


0.08% 




Nebraska 







Nevada 

4.19% 

1.07% 

3.53% 

0.95% 

0.26 

0.27 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 







New Mexico 

1.04% 

1.07% 

0.98% 

1.10% 

1.03 

1.12 

New York 

7.02% 

1.22% 

2.87% 

0.97% 

0.17 

0.34 

North Carolina 

1.38% 

1.13% 



0.82 


North Dakota 

0.07% 


0.14% 




Ohio 

1.01% 

0.65% 

0.89% 

0.65% 

0.64 

0.73 

Oklahoma 

0.99% 

0.50% 

1.35% 

0.46% 

0.51 

0.34 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.68% 

1.40% 

2.28% 


0-52 


Pennsylvania 

1.28% 

0.70% 

1.02% 

0.64% 

0.54 

0.63 

Rhode Island 

0.78% 

0.50% 

0.38% 

0.52% 

0.65 

1.35 

South Carolina 

0.76% 

1.11% 

0.66% 

1.12% 

1.46 

1.70 

South Dakota 

0.08% 






Tennessee 

1 0.71% 

0.23% 



0.33 


Texas 

3.07% 

1.25% 

2.24% 

1.12% 

0.41 

0.50 

Utah 

1.21% 

0.60% 

1.76% 

0.56% 

0.49 

0.32 

Vermont 







Virginia 

4.11% 

3.74% 



0.91 


Washington 

7.39% 

1.72% 

4.21% 

1.47% 

0.23 

0.35 

West Virginia 

0.29% 

0.90% 

0.53% 

0.95% 

3.06 

1.78 

Wisconsin 

0.73% 

0.27% 

0.27% 

0.25% 

0.37 

0.92 


Wyoming 
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Table 15D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Administrative and Support and Waste Mgmt. and 
Remediation Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

!.32% 

1.01% 

0.74% 

1.03% 

0.76 

1.38 

Alaska 

8.92% 

37.75% 



4.23 


Arizona 

1.61% 

0.28% 



0.17 


Arkansas 

1.38% 

0.32% 

0.34% 

0.15% 

0.23 

0.45 

California 

2.12% 

0.46% 

0.96% 

0.40% 

0.22 

0.42 

Colorado 

0.57% 

0.78% 



1.37 


Connecticut 

0.28% 






Delaware 







District of Columbia 

0.21% 


0.13% 




Florida 

0.56% 

0.08% 

0.47% 

0.06% 

0.14 

0.13 

Georgia 

0.39% 

0.25% 



0.63 


Hawaii 

0.32% 


0.59% 




Idaho 

0.36% 

0.78% 

0.18% 

0.80% 

2.16 

4.52 

Illinois 







Indiana 







Iowa 







Kansas 

1.55% 


0.46% 




Kentucky 

0.83% 

0.09% 

0.09% 


O.U 


Louisiana 

1.02% 

0.08% 



0.08 


Maine 







Maryland 

1.26% 

0.21% 

0.48% 


0.17 


Massachusetts 







Michigan 

0.58% 

0.17% 



0.28 


Minnesota 

0.91% 

0.46% 

1.02% 

0.46% 

0.50 

0.46 

Mississippi 







Missouri 

0.85% 

0.19% 

0.54% 

0.16% 

0.23 

0.30 

Montana 

2.68% 

0.43% 



0.16 


Nebraska 

0.18% 






Nevada 

1.46% 

0.13% 

0.56% 

0.08% 

0.09 

0.15 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

0.55% 






New Mexico 

3.90% 

3.29% 

2.56% 

3.38% 

0.84 

1.32 

New York 

1.16% 

0.18% 

0.82% 


0.16 


North Carolina 

0.95% 

0.21% 

0.31% 

0.18% 

0.22 

0.58 

North Dakota 

0,76% 

0.35% 

0.68% 


0.46 


Ohio 

0.50% 

0.28% 



0.55 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oklahoma 

5.56% 

3.48% 

2.85% 

3.32% 

0.63 

1.16 

Oregon 

0.94% 

0.35% 

1.08% 

0.33% 

0.38 

0.30 

Pennsylvania 

0.12% 

0.04% 



0.31 


Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

0.34% 

0.32% 

0.59% 

0.31% 

0.92 

0.53 

South Dakota 

2.59% 

2.72% 



1.05 


Tennessee 

0.66% 

0.24% 

0.23% 

0.23% 

0.37 

1.00 

Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 







Virginia 

0.27% 

0.10% 



0.38 


Washington 

1.91% 

0.53% 



0.28 


West Virginia 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

1.25% 

0.19% 

0.68% 

0.13% 

0.15 

0.20 

Wyoming 

1.52% 

0.42% 



0.27 
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Table 1 5E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Administrative and Support and Waste Mgmt. and 
Remediation Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.52% 

0.48% 



0.92 


Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 







Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.03% 


0.09% 




District of Columbia 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

13.12% 

4.35% 

7.12% 

4.05% 

0.33 

0.57 

Illinois 

0,00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Indiana 







Iowa 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kansas 







Kentucky 

0,01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Louisiana 

0,00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

0,01% 


0.05% 




Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.01% 




Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.15% 

0.04% 



0.29 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0,00% 


0.01% 




North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 


Ohio 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.01% 






Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 







Virginia 

0.14% 






Washington 

0.20% 






West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 15F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Administrative and Support and Waste Mgmt. and Remediation Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

35 . 67 % 

10 . 29 % 

21 . 23 % 

9 . 11 % 

0.29 

0.43 

Alaska 

32 . 33 % 

7 . 97 % 

24 . 83 % 

7 . 06 % 

0.25 

0.28 

Arizona 

36 . 60 % 

10 . 81 % 

20 . 06 % 

9 . 94 % 

0.30 

0.50 

Arkansas 

31 . 27 % 

15 . 17 % 

20 . 14 % 

14 . 85 % 

0.49 

0.74 

California 

37 . 73 % 

11 . 92 % 

17 . 51 % 

10 . 37 % 

0.32 

0.59 

Colorado 

41 . 25 % 

8 . 71 % 

24 . 32 % 

7 . 67 % 

0.21 

0.32 

Connecticut 

32 . 05 % 

7 . 18 % 

13 . 42 % 

6 . 05 % 

0.22 

0.45 

Delaware 

35 . 80 % 

9 . 75 % 

20 . 02 % 

9 . 29 % 

0.27 

0.46 

District of Columbia 

35 . 77 % 


23 . 58 % 




Florida 

37 . 76 % 

9 . 05 % 

21 . 90 % 

8 . 13 % 

0.24 

0.37 

Georgia 

36 . 42 % 

8 . 25 % 

18 . 58 % 

7 . 04 % 

0.23 

0.38 

Hawaii 

35 , 36 % 

12 . 70 % 

21 . 11 % 

n . 25 % 

0.36 

0.53 

Idaho 

34 . 00 % 

10 . 42 % 

17 . 58 % 

9 . 21 % 

0.31 

0.52 

Illinois 

39 . 05 % 

12 . 17 % 

20 . 33 % 

11 . 27 % 

0.31 

0.55 

Indiana 

33 . 94 % 

9 . 85 % 

20 . 39 % 

9 . 04 % 

0.29 

0.44 

Iowa 

36 . 93 % 

10 . 30 % 

19 . 66 % 

9 . 41 % 

0.28 

0.48 

Kansas 

35 . 30 % 

8 , 03 % 

21 . 45 % 

7 . 00 % 

0.23 

0.33 

Kentucky 

34 . 11 % 

11 . 40 % 

18 . 05 % 

10 , 06 % 

0.33 

0.56 

Louisiana 

34 . 25 % 

10 . 73 % 

21 . 66 % 

9 . 93 % 

0.31 

0.46 

Maine 

31 . 75 % 

5 . 68 % 

11 , 21 % 

4 . 54 % 

0.18 

0.41 

Maryland 

37 . 66 % 

13 . 51 % 

21 . 61 % 

12 , 23 % 

0.36 

0.57 

Massachusetts 

33 . 91 % 

9 . 14 % 

17 . 29 % 

8 . 34 % 

0.27 

0.48 

Michigan 

36 . 63 % 

10 . 18 % 

19 . 97 % 

9 . 27 % 

0.28 

0.46 

Minnesota 

37 . 04 % 

8 . 31 % 

21 . 40 % 

7 , 32 % 

0.22 

0.34 

Mississippi 

30 . 29 % 

11 . 11 % 

17 . 38 % 

9 . 54 % 

0.37 

0.55 

Missouri 

35 . 60 % 

9 . 37 % 

20 . 68 % 

8 . 34 % 

0.26 

0.40 

Montana 

35 . 00 % 

18 . 77 % 

23 . 21 % 

17 . 77 % 

0.54 

0.77 

Nebraska 

31 . 64 % 

4 . 67 % 

12 . 86 % 

4 . 10 % 

0.15 

0.32 

Nevada 

31 . 61 % 

7 . 73 % 

18 . 92 % 

6 . 98 % 

0.24 

0.37 

New Hampshire 

36 . 63 % 

9 . 43 % 

19 . 02 % 

8 . 34 % 

0.26 

0.44 

New Jersey 

35 . 15 % 

14 . 38 % 

16 . 71 % 

13 . 58 % 

0.41 

0.81 

New Mexico 

36 . 04 % 

n . 19 % 

23 . 57 % 

10 . 51 % 

0.31 

0.45 

New York 

38 . 04 % 

10 . 86 % 

18 . 06 % 

9 . 70 % 

0.29 

0.54 

North Carolina 

31 . 67 % 

13 . 41 % 

21 . 27 % 

12 . 67 % 

0.42 

0.60 

North Dakota 

25 . 85 % 






Ohio 

37 . 17 % 

9 . 63 % 

19 . 85 % 

8 . 57 % 

0.26 

0.43 

Oklahoma 

34 . 59 % 

10 . 28 % 

19 . 05 % 

9 . 37 % 

0.30 

0.49 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

37.67% 

11.42% 

17.66% 

10.27% 

0.30 

0.58 

Pennsylvania 

34.55% 

9.63% 

16.75% 

8.59% 

0.28 

0.51 

Rhode Island 

36.98% 

6.92% 

13.76% 

5.56% 

0.19 

0.40 

South Carolina 

33.42% 

8.40% 

16.78% 

7.10% 

0.25 

0.42 

South Dakota 

31.62% 

10.00% 

16.31% 

9.21% 

0.32 

0.56 

Tennessee 

30.50% 

8.07% 

14.76% 

6.93% 

0.26 

0.47 

Texas 

36.10% 

8.08% 

21.51% 

6.90% 

0.22 

0.32 

Utah 

31.20% 

10.43% 

13.75% 

9.67% 

0.33 

0. 70 

Vermont 

35.92% 

8.12% 

12.95% 

5.00% 

0.23 

0.39 

Virginia 

37.18% 

11.93% 

22.73% 

11.19% 

0.32 

0.49 

Washington 

39.97% 

9.14% 

22.10% 

7.96% 

0.23 

0.36 

West Virginia 

37.87% 

8.64% 

18.22% 

7.19% 

0.23 

0.39 

Wisconsin 

31.48% 

10.53% 

20.45% 

10.15% 

0.33 

0.50 

Wyoming 

32.94% 

15.39% 

17.64% 

15.10% 

0.47 

0.86 
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Table 16A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Educational Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

10.92% 


0.95% 




Alaska 







Arizona 







Arkansas 

6.72% 

0.23% 

0.23% 


0.03 


California 

4.30% 

0.43% 

1.69% 

0.29% 

0.10 

0.17 

Colorado 

1.40% 


0.51% 

0.08% 


0.16 

Connecticut 







Delaware 

12.82% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 







Florida 

6.85% 

0.74% 

4.13% 


0.11 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

15.40% 

0.75% 

4.05% 

0.37% 

0.05 

0.09 

Illinois 

7.79% 


1.78% 




Indiana 







Iowa 

2.04% 






Kansas 

3.26% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

3.01% 


0.15% 




Louisiana 

19.26% 

0.81% 

2.19% 

0.63% 

0.04 

0.29 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

16.74% 

1.73% 

3.29% 


0.10 


Michigan 

7.59% 

0.78% 

3.13% 


0.10 


Minnesota 

1.94% 


0.07% 




Mississippi 

17.21% 

2.36% 

0.23% 


0.14 


Missouri 

5.92% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

6.45% 

0.42% 

3.18% 


0.07 


New York 

8.96% 


1.67% 

0.27% 


0.16 

North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

5.81% 

0.59% 



0.10 


Oklahoma 

4.15% 

1.34% 

1.43% 


0.32 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

4.63% 






South Carolina 

9.87% 

0.27% 

0.12% 


0.03 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 

8.86% 

0.19% 



0.02 


Texas 

6.05% 

1.07% 

2.54% 

0.94% 

0.18 

0.37 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

7.92% 

1.28% 

4.23% 


0.16 


Wisconsin 

2.82% 


0.42% 




Wyoming 

0.00% 


0.00% 
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Table 16B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Al! Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Educational Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

0.60% 






Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 

9.30% 

1.36% 

3.69% 

1.12% 

0.15 

0.30 

Colorado 

3.80% 


1.41% 




Connecticut 

1.70% 


0.58% 




Delaware 

1,19% 


0.45% 




District of Columbia 

2.78% 

0.05% 



0.02 


Florida 

11.80% 

2.22% 

6.38% 

1.98% 

0.19 

0 . 3 ! 

Georgia 

1.85% 


0.28% 




Hawaii 

2.43% 






Idaho 







Illinois 

3.34% 

0.13% 

1 . 21 % 

0.09% 

0.04 

0.08 

Indiana 

1.51% 






Iowa 

0.82% 

0.03% 



0.03 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

0.94% 


0.17% 




Maryland 

3.13% 


2.96% 




Massachusetts 

2.24% 

0.05% 



0.02 


Michigan 

1.95% 

0.27% 



0.14 


Minnesota 

1.10% 

0.05% 

0.07% 


0.05 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

1.73% 

0.02% 

0.08% 


0.01 


Montana 

0.56% 






Nebraska 







Nevada 

3.19% 

0.50% 



0.16 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

5.66% 


2.94% 




New Mexico 

12.80% 






New York 

6.77% 

0.20% 

2.45% 

0.12% 

0.03 

0.05 

North Carolina 

1.86% 

0.04% 

0.29% 

0.02% 

0.02 

0.07 

North Dakota 

0.11% 


0.78% 




Ohio 

0.95% 

0.10% 

0.34% 

0.07% 

0.11 

0.21 

Oklahoma 

1.51% 

0.57% 



0.38 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.87% 


0.30% 




Pennsylvania 

1.75% 

0.16% 

1.85% 

0.15% 

0.09 

0.08 

Rhode Island 

i.12% 


0.31% 




South Carolina 

1 .67% 

0.15% 



0.09 


South Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

1.22% 


0.10% 




Texas 







Utah 

3.26% 


0.70% 




Vermont 

0.27% 






Virginia 

2.50% 

0.87% 

0.60% 


0.35 


Washington 

2.00% 

0.55% 

1.65% 


0.27 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

0.54% 
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Table 16C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Educational Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.77% 


0.82% 




Alaska 

1.81% 


1.16% 




Arizona 

2.31% 






Arkansas 

0.04% 


0.00% 




California 

9.72% 

1.59% 

9.90% 

1.38% 

0J6 

0A4 

Colorado 

2.07% 

0.54% 

2.31% 

0.51% 

0.26 

0.22 

Connecticut 







Delaware 

2.07% 


4.98% 




District of Columbia 

2.54% 


0.26% 




Florida 

1.29% 

0.44% 



0.34 


Georgia 

2.48% 

0.55% 

4.49% 

0.52% 

0.22 

0.12 

Hawaii 

32.43% 

3.84% 

21.56% 


0.12 


Idaho 

0.99% 






Illinois 

3.78% 

0.35% 

1.70% 


0.09 


Indiana 

1.36% 


0.61% 




Iowa 

!,34% 


0.69% 




Kansas 

0.69% 


0.83% 




Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1.39% 






Maine 

0.38% 


0.24% 




Maryland 

6.56% 

0.89% 

4.96% 


0.14 


Massachusetts 

3.12% 

0.13% 

1.92% 


0.04 


Michigan 

2.32% 

0.35% 

1.10% 


0.15 


Minnesota 

1.77% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1.71% 

0.12% 

1.17% 


0.07 


Montana 

0.07% 


0.00% 




Nebraska 

1.10% 


0.25% 




Nevada 

3.53% 


0.48% 




New Hampshire 

0.58% 

0.03% 

0.20% 


0.05 


New Jersey 

5.45% 

1.12% 

4.99% 


0.20 


New Mexico 

1.17% 

0,11% 



0.09 


New York 

5.37% 

0.39% 

4-63% 


0.07 


North Carolina 

1.23% 

0.12% 



O.W 


North Dakota 







Ohio 

1.57% 

0.17% 

1.15% 

0.10% 

0.}} 

0.09 

Oklahoma 

1.26% 


0.32% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.28% 


0.40% 




Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

2.10% 

0.08% 



0M4 


South Carolina 

3.00% 

0.23% 

0.73% 


0.08 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 

1.32% 


0.31% 




Texas 

3.32% 

0.60% 

2.05% 


0.18 


Utah 

1.43% 


i .05% 




Vermont 

0.86% 


0.32% 




Virginia 

4.09% 


4.07% 




Washington 

West Virginia 

1.03% 

0.07% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.07 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

1.71% 

0.28% 



0.16 



Wyoming 0.68% 
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Table 16D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Educational Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percent^^e 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

4.07% 


0.00% 




Alaska 







Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 







Colorado 







Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.08% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

0.11% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Iowa 

Kansas ! 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0.33% 






Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Montana 

5.07% 


0.40% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.77% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.22% 






New Mexico 

4.32% 

0.55% 



0.13 


New York 







North Carolina 







North Dakota 







Ohio 








Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

0.45% 

0.08% 

0.79% 


0.17 


Rhode Island 

0.25% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


O.QQ 

South Carolina 







South Dakota 

4.57% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 







Texas 

1.13% 

0.13% 

0.34% 


o.n 


Utah 







Vermont 







Virginia 

0.02% 


0.05% 




Washington 

West Virginia 

1.84% 


0.11% 




Wisconsin 

1.25% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Wyoming 
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Table 16E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Educational Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Alaska 

0.09% 


0.00% 




Arizona 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


California 







Colorado 







Connecticut 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Delaware 

0.00% 


0.00% 




District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Florida 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Georgia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Hawaii 

14.95% 


1.42% 




Idaho 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kentucky 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Massachusetts 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Michigan 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New York 







North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.23% 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.06 

0.00 

Pennsylvania 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 


0.00% 




Tennessee 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 







Washington 

0.01% 


0.00% 




West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.02% 


0.08% 




Wyoming 

0,00% 


0.00% 
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Table 16F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Educational Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

43.01% 


27.45% 




Alaska 

39.83% 


21.97% 




Arizona 

45.70% 

11.58% 

26.97% 

10.89% 

0.25 

0.40 

Arkansas 

45.56% 

5.07% 

27.79% 


O.U 


California 

45.51% 

6.02% 

21.84% 

4.61% 

0.13 

0.21 

Colorado 

43.47% 

6.24% 

25.08% 

4.78% 

0.14 

0.19 

Connecticut 

44.75% 

1.50% 

19.37% 

0.67% 

0.03 

0.03 

Delaware 

46.26% 






District of Columbia 

39.70% 


12.63% 




Florida 

47.32% 

6.69% 

28.44% 

5.61% 

0.14 

0.20 

Georgia 

54.97% 

5.22% 

35.20% 

4.06% 

0.09 

0.12 

Hawaii 

31.05% 

3.26% 

23.22% 


O.IO 


Idaho 

45.91% 






Illinois 

50.75% 

4.09% 

24.38% 

3.03% 

0.08 

0.12 

Indiana 

47.37% 

4.25% 

27.05% 

3.38% 

0.09 

0.12 

Iowa 

42.46% 

3.46% 

14.97% 

2.89% 

0.08 

0.19 

Kansas 

45.01% 

6.11% 

22.61% 


0.14 


Kentucky 

41.95% 

4.85% 

19.33% 

4,03% 

0.!2 

0.21 

Louisiana 

44.87% 

4.87% 

25.32% 


0.1 1 


Maine 

38.78% 






Maryland 

51.70% 

4.82% 

27.51% 


0.09 


Massachusetts 

47.03% 

1.93% 

18.56% 

1.36% 

0.04 

0.07 

Michigan 

45.94% 

6.22% 

30.24% 

4,56% 

0.14 

0.15 

Minnesota 

44.55% 

5.21% 

22.23% 


0.12 


Mississippi 

45.18% 

5.27% 

22.55% 

4.19% 

0.12 

0. 19 

Missouri 

45.71% 

2.18% 

20.17% 

1.58% 

0.05 

0.08 

Montana 

42.85% 

8.78% 

29.08% 


0.20 


Nebraska 

44.35% 

4.87% 

34.41% 


0.11 


Nevada 

36.28% 

n.98% 

20.29% 

9.67% 

0.33 

0.48 

New Hampshire 

46.45% 

2.52% 

24.45% 

1.80% 

0.05 

0.07 

New Jersey 

45.12% 

5.71% 

26.58% 


0.13 


New Mexico 

49.81% 

7.39% 



0.15 


New York 

48.36% 

3.16% 

23.11% 


0.07 


North Carolina 

51.24% 

3.80% 

28.17% 

2.86% 

0.07 

0.10 

North Dakota 

34.25% 






Ohio 

50.32% 

4.69% 

25.21% 

3.70% 

0.09 

0.15 

Oklahoma 

44.89% 

9.57% 

18.23% 


0.21 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

44.50% 

3.53% 

19.86% 

2.26% 

OM 

O.II 

Pennsylvania 

45.70% 

2.26% 

18.30% 

1.65% 

0.05 

0.09 

Rhode Island 

51.32% 

1.17% 

7.81% 

0.56% 

0.02 

0.07 

South Carolina 

40.58% 

5.55% 

26.76% 


0.14 


South Dakota 

37.51% 






Tennessee 

42.32% 

2.43% 

14.46% 

1.58% 

0.06 

oil 

Texas 

48.44% 

8.82% 

29.14% 

7.12% 

0.18 

0.24 

Utah 

48.04% 

8.96% 

20.59% 

6.40% 

0.19 

0.3} 

Vermont 

35.88% 


13.69% 




Virginia 

46.55% 

8.49% 

23.47% 


0.18 


Washington 

; 50.08% 

7.43% 

23.11% 


0.15 


West Virginia 

: 49.24% 

5.45% 

17.13% 


on 


Wisconsin 

49.21% 

4.48% 

22.83% 

3.40% 

0.09 

015 

Wyoming 

35.10% 


17.97% 
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Table 17A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Health Care and Social Assistance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

18.56% 

1.59% 

6.17% 

1.36% 

0,09 

0.22 

Alaska 

4.90% 

0.39% 

1.47% 

0.28% 

0.08 

0.19 

Arizona 

3.77% 

0.54% 

1.55% 

0.42% 

0.14 

0.27 

Arkansas 

9.36% 

0.71% 

3,12% 

0.54% 

0.08 

0.17 

California 

8.90% 

1.20% 

3.23% 

0.88% 

0.14 

0.27 

Colorado 

3.01% 

0.23% 

1.11% 

0.17% 

0.07 

0.15 

Connecticut 

10.07% 

0.38% 

1.48% 

0.23% 

0.04 

0.15 

Delaware 

17.27% 

0.99% 

4.61% 

0.56% 

0.06 

0.12 

District of Columbia 

39.90% 

3.58% 

20.00% 


0.09 


Florida 

17.21% 

1.12% 

3.41% 

0.66% 

0.07 

0.19 

Georgia 

26.11% 

2.21% 

8.79% 

1.66% 

0.08 

0.19 

Hawaii 

1.61% 

0.08% 

0.11% 

0,05% 

0.05 

0.47 

Idaho 

0.51% 

0,04% 



0.07 


Illinois 

24.15% 

1.12% 

3.73% 

0.70% 

0.05 

0,19 

Indiana 

10,12% 

0.76% 

2.97% 

0.59% 

0.08 

0.20 

Iowa 

2,26% 

0.13% 

0.40% 

0.08% 

0.06 

0.21 

Kansas 

5.09% 

0.48% 

1.60% 

0.32% 

0.09 

0.20 

Kentucky 

7.10% 

0.45% 

1.23% 

0.34% 

0.06 

0.27 

Louisiana 

26.51% 

1 .77% 

7.79% 

1.39% 

0.07 

0.18 

Maine 







Maryland 

29.19% 

2.45% 

7.60% 

1.56% 

0.08 

0.20 

Massachusetts 

4.19% 

0.24% 

1.14% 

0.16% 

0.06 

0.14 

Michigan 

17.71% 

1.11% 

3.41% 

0.70% 

0.06 

020 

Minnesota 

5.77% 

0.28% 

0.88% 

0.17% 

0.05 

0.20 

Mississippi 

26.40% 

2.42% 

10.93% 

2.08% 

0.09 

0.19 

Missouri 

10.13% 

1.05% 

4.62% 

0.90% 

0.10 

0.20 

Montana 







Nebraska 

4.74% 

0.20% 

1.39% 

0.10% 

0.04 

0.07 

Nevada 

3.67% 

0.60% 

2.13% 

0.56% 

0.16 

0.27 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

13.02% 

1.27% 

3.74% 

1.07% 

O.JO 

0.28 

New Mexico 

2.40% 

0.13% 

0.74% 

0.09% 

0.06 

0.12 

New York 

16.36% 

1.21% 

3.44% 

0.80% 

0.07 

0.23 

North Carolina 

17.39% 

1.85% 

8.03% 

1.58% 

0.11 

0.20 

North Dakota 

0.29% 


0.16% 




Ohio 

12.51% 

0.72% 

2.66% 

0.45% 

0.06 

0.17 

Oklahoma 

6.94% 

0.84% 

2.68% 

0.68% 

0.12 

0.25 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AI! Sales 

Percent^e 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.66% 

0.09% 

0.50% 

0.06% 

0.06 

0.11 

Pennsylvania 

7.79% 

0.56% 

2.28% 

0.43% 

0.07 

0.19 

Rhode Island 

3.86% 

0.57% 



0./6 


South Carolina 

16.66% 

1.42% 

6.22% 

1.27% 

0.09 

0.20 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

13.44% 

1.66% 

5.28% 

1.34% 

0. 12 

0.25 

Texas 

10.51% 

1-35% 

4.59% 

1.10% 

0.13 

0.24 

Utah 

0.42% 

0.10% 



0.25 


Vermont 







Virginia 

15.25% 

1.19% 

5.64% 

0.95% 

0.08 

0.17 

Washington 

2.06% 

0.64% 

1.75% 

0.61% 

0.31 

0.35 

West Virginia 

4.47% 

0.14% 

1.24% 

0.07% 

0.03 

0.06 

Wisconsin 

6.57% 

0.39% 

2 . 96 % 

0.29% 

0.06 

0.10 


Wyoming 
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Table 17B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Health Care and Social Assistance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.73% 

0.30% 

0.87% 

0.28% 

0.41 

0.32 

Alaska 

5.83% 

0.56% 



Q.]Q 


Arizona 

12.92% 

0.94% 

3.55% 

0.63% 

0.07 

0.18 

Arkansas 

1.45% 

0.75% 

2.37% 

0.70% 

0.52 

0.30 

California 

18.70% 

1.72% 

4.66% 

1.25% 

0.09 

0.27 

Colorado 

7.49% 

0.78% 

1.98% 

0.56% 

O.IO 

0.28 

Connecticut 

6.92% 

0.49% 

1.72% 

0.42% 

0.07 

0.24 

Delaware 

2.57% 

0.53% 

1.38% 

0.50% 

0.21 

0.36 

District of Columbia 

4.23% 

0.50% 

2.53% 

0.46% 

0.12 

0.18 

Florida 

18.24% 

4.54% 

14.97% 

4.05% 

0.25 

0.27 

Georgia 

2.57% 

0.50% 

1.47% 

0.37% 

0.19 

0.25 

Hawaii 







Idaho 

2.83% 

0.21% 

0.86% 

0.17% 

O.OS 

0.19 

Illinois 







Indiana 

1.32% 

0.21% 

0.95% 

0.16% 

0.16 

0.17 

Iowa 

0.98% 

0.13% 



0.14 


Kansas 

2.03% 

0.59% 

2.24% 

0.57% 

0.29 

0.25 

Kentucky 

0.71% 

0.26% 

0.62% 

0.22% 

0.36 

0.36 

Louisiana 

2.60% 

0.97% 

2.21% 

0.92% 

0.37 

0.42 

Maine 

1.03% 

0.18% 



0.17 


Maryland 

3.50% 

1.95% 

2.28% 

1.88% 

0.56 

0.83 

Massachusetts 

6.04% 

0.31% 

1.04% 

0.17% 

0.03 

0.17 

Michigan 

2.61% 

0.52% 

1.29% 

0,46% 

0.20 

0.36 

Minnesota 

1.72% 

0.15% 

0.51% 

0.13% 

0.09 

0.23 

Mississippi 

1.73% 

0.36% 



0.21 


Missouri 

1.06% 

0.17% 

0.65% 

0.15% 

0.16 

0.23 

Montana 







Nebraska 







Nevada 

5.46% 

0.73% 

t.90% 

0.61% 

0.13 

0.32 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

9.27% 

0.83% 

3.21% 

0.67% 

0.09 

0.21 

New Mexico 

32.19% 

3.37% 

7.73% 

2.92% 

0.10 

0.38 

New York 

16.63% 

1.34% 

3.02% 

1.04% 

0.08 

0.34 

North Carolina 

1.74% 

0.26% 

0.75% 

0.22% 

0.13 

0.30 

North Dakota 







Ohio 

1.60% 

0.32% 

1.22% 

0.29% 

0.20 

0.24 

Oklahoma 

1.61% 

0.38% 

1.26% 

0.34% 

0.24 

0.27 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentoge 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

3.54% 

0.43% 

1.29% 

0.34% 

0.12 

0.27 

Pennsylvania 

2.32% 

0.20% 

0.78% 

0.16% 

OM 

0.20 

Rhode Island 

10.23% 

0.62% 



0.06 


South Carolina 

0.73% 

0.16% 



0.23 


South Dakota 

0.34% 

0.04% 



0.13 


Tennessee 

0.77% 

0.19% 



0.25 


Texas 

20.09% 

3.74% 

10.14% 

3.45% 

0.19 

0.34 

Utah 

3.30% 

0.48% 



0.14 


Vermont 

0.43% 

0.08% 

0.31% 


0.19 


Virginia 

3.50% 

0.40% 

1.56% 

0.35% 

0.11 

0.22 

Washington 

3.91% 

0.44% 

1.47% 

0.31% 

0.11 

0.21 

West Virginia 

0.85% 

0.37% 



0.44 


Wisconsin 

1.38% 

0.20% 

0.98% 

0.17% 

0.14 

0.17 

Wyoming 

3.76% 

0.10% 



0.03 
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Table 17C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Health Care and Social Assistance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

2.15% 

1.05% 

2.90% 

0.97% 

0.49 

0.33 

Alaska 

2.76% 

0.92% 

2.30% 

0.82% 

0.33 

0.36 

Arizona 

3.71% 

1.72% 

5.63% 

1.61% 

0.46 

0.29 

Arkansas 

1.72% 

0.77% 

2.62% 

0.73% 

0.45 

0.28 

California 

15.00% 

7.34% 

20.01% 

6.85% 

0.49 

0.34 

Colorado 

2.16% 

0.79% 

2.84% 

0.74% 

0.37 

0.26 

Connecticut 

2.90% 

0.97% 

3.89% 

0.92% 

0.34 

0.24 

Delaware 

4.25% 

1.73% 

7.55% 

1.65% 

0.41 

0.22 

District of Columbia 

3.33% 


4.31% 




Florida 

4.12% 

2.47% 

6.53% 

2.46% 

0.60 

0.38 

Georgia 

2.50% 

1,23% 

3.99% 

1 .20% 

0.49 

0.30 

Hawaii 

47.42% 

20.34% 

50.60% 

17.96% 

0.43 

0.35 

Idaho 

0.96% 

0.35% 



0.37 


Illinois 

7.03% 

3.31% 

10.30% 

3.09% 

0.47 

0.30 

Indiana 

3.32% 

2.33% 

5.82% 

2.28% 

0. 70 

0.39 

Iowa 

1.10% 

0.77% 

2.01% 

0,76% 

0.70 

0.38 

Kansas 

2.20% 

1.57% 

3.69% 

1.55% 

0.72 

0.42 

Kentucky 

3.00% 

2.02% 

4.97% 

1 .99% 

0.67 

0.40 

Louisiana 

2.60% 

1.71% 

3.62% 

1.59% 

0.66 

0.44 

Maine 

0.72% 

0.16% 



0.22 


Maryland 

6.70% 

3.54% 

10.71% 

3.35% 

0.53 

0.31 

Massachusetts 

3.82% 

0.87% 

3.87% 

0.74% 

0.23 

0.19 

Michigan 

4.05% 

2.94% 

7.19% 

2,75% 

0.73 

0.38 

Minnesota 

2.12% 

0.38% 

1.94% 


0.18 


Mississippi 

1.37% 

0.89% 

2.27% 

0.82% 

0.65 

0.36 

Missouri 

2.25% 

0.93% 

3.50% 

0.86% 

0.42 

0.25 

Montana 

0.37% 






Nebraska 

1.17% 

0.85% 

1.97% 

0.85% 

0.73 

0.43 

Nevada 

10.00% 

4.29% 

11.81% 

3.96% 

0.43 

0.34 

New Hampshire 

1.26% 

0.55% 



0.44 


New Jersey 

8.99% 

3.18% 

9.61% 

2.92% 

0.35 

0.30 

New Mexico 

1.55% 

1.36% 

3.23% 

1.34% 

0.88 

0.42 

New York 

8.49% 

2.93% 

8.1 1% 

2.38% 

0.34 

0.29 

North Carolina 

2.16% 

0.94% 



0.43 


North Dakota 

0.53% 

0.31% 

0.89% 


0.57 


Ohio 

3.81% 

2.05% 

7.06% 

1.94% 

0.54 

0.28 

Oklahoma 

2.21% 

1 .08% 

3.21% 

1.05% 

0.49 

0.33 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

3.47% 

1.11% 

3.59% 

0.98% 

0.S2 

0.27 

Pennsylvania 

4.03% 

1.55% 

5.34% 

1.48% 

O.SS 

0.28 

Rhode Island 

2.13% 

0.70% 

2.43% 

0.64% 

0.33 

0.26 

South Carolina 

1.85% 

0.89% 

2.31% 

0.84% 

0.48 

0.36 

South Dakota 

0.62% 

0.28% 

0.67% 


0.45 


Tennessee 

2.19% 

0.69% 



0.3! 


Texas 

5.53% 

2.58% 

8.08% 

2.51% 

0.47 

0.31 

Utah 

1.21% 

0.37% 

1.37% 

0.33% 

0.31 

0.24 

Vermont 

0.55% 






Virginia 

5.75% 

1.87% 

6.76% 

1.76% 

0.33 

0.26 

Washington 

5.56% 

1.83% 

5.59% 

1.65% 

0.33 

0.30 

West Virginia 

4.55% 

3.56% 

11.14% 

3.56% 

0.78 

0.32 

Wisconsin 

2.19% 

0.89% 

2.70% 

0.84% 

0.40 

0.31 


Wyoming 
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Table 17D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Health Care and Social Assistance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.75% 

0.10% 



0.13 


Alaska 







Arizona 

3.44% 

0.23% 

0.66% 

0.18% 

0.07 

0.28 

Arkansas 

1.61% 

0.32% 

1.03% 

0.32% 

0.20 

0.31 

California 

2.11% 

0.14% 

0.48% 

0.09% 

0.07 

0.19 

Colorado 

1.06% 

0.09% 



0.09 


Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.10% 


0.06% 




District of Columbia 

0.12% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 

0.82% 

0,05% 



0.07 


Georgia 

0.64% 

0.10% 

0.28% 


0.16 


Hawaii 

0.54% 

0,03% 



0.05 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0.96% 

0.05% 



0.05 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.90% 

0.07% 

0.50% 

0.06% 

0.08 

0.12 

Mississippi 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Missouri 

0.53% 

0.05% 



0.10 


Montana 

3.15% 

0.18% 

1.54% 

0.11% 

0.06 

0.07 

Nebraska 







Nevada 

0.58% 

0.26% 

0.58% 

0.26% 

0.45 

0.45 

New Hampshire 

0.51% 


0.08% 




New Jersey 

0.53% 

0.02% 



0.03 


New Mexico 

4.21% 

0.18% 

0.34% 

0.08% 

0.04 

0.23 

New York 

1.24% 

0.07% 

0.20% 

0.04% 

0.05 

0.21 

North Carolina 

1.47% 

0.10% 

0-40% 

0.07% 

0.07 

0.18 

North Dakota 

4.85% 

0.10% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.02 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.31% 

0.03% 



0.11 


Oklahoma 

6.90% 

1.58% 

4.29% 

1.42% 

0.23 

0.33 
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State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- A 11 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

i.22% 

0.09% 



O.OS 


Pennsylvania 

0.25% 

0.01% 



0.05 


Rhode Island 

0.78% 

0.02% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.03 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.24% 

0.05% 

0.52% 

0.05% 

0.19 

0.09 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

1.10% 

0.29% 



0.26 


Texas 

1.39% 

0.14% 

0.46% 

0.13% 

O.IO 

0.28 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.12% 


0.06% 




Virginia 

0.92% 

0.07% 



0.07 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

i.78% 

0.17% 

0.31% 

0.11% 

0.10 

0.34 
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Table 17E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacilic Islanders, Health Care and Social Assistance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 


0.01% 




Alaska 







Arizona 

0.09% 


0.30% 




Arkansas 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

California 







Colorado 

0.04% 






Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.02% 


0.06% 




Florida 







Georgia 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Hawaii 

7.28% 

0.45% 



0.06 


Idaho 

0.07% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 

0.28% 






Indiana 







Iowa 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.01 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.02 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.04 

0.00 

Maine 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maryland 

0.02% 


0.01% 




Massachusetts 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.00% 


0.01% 




Mississippi 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nebraska 







Nevada 

0.04% 


0.03% 




New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

I 0.03% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.01 

0.00 

New York 

0.58% 

0.02% 



0.03 


North Carolina 

0.02% 

0.00% 



0.08 


North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 







Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 

ofAli 

Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 

0.02% 


0.06% 




Tennessee 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 17F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Health Care and Social Assistance, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

45.11% 

5.34% 

18.93% 

4.68% 

0.12 

0.25 

Alaska 

49.87% 

5.79% 

21.76% 

4.36% 

0.12 

0.20 

Arizona 

48.89% 

6.18% 

18.81% 

4.89% 

0.13 

0.26 

Arkansas 

43.24% 

5.53% 

18.72% 

4.95% 

0.13 

0.26 

California 

52.56% 

8.36% 

23.76% 

6.58% 

0.16 

0.28 

Colorado 

50.48% 

6.44% 

21.28% 

4.85% 

0.13 

0.23 

Connecticut 

51.98% 

5.22% 

19.34% 

4.09% 

0.10 

0.21 

Delaware 

44.85% 

3.76% 

19.05% 

2.75% 

0.08 

0.14 

District of Columbia 

46.69% 


18.85% 




Florida 

48.79% 

6.30% 

20.94% 

5.01% 

0.13 

0.24 

Georgia 

52.76% 

5.87% 

22.70% 

4.67% 

O.ll 

0.21 

Hawaii 

40.24% 

5.84% 

16.06% 

4.13% 

0.15 

0.26 

Idaho 

44.19% 

6.16% 

18.86% 

4.67% 

0.14 

0.25 

Illinois 

54.90% 

5.38% 

18.86% 

4.18% 

0.10 

0.22 

Indiana 

51.59% 

4,98% 

21.25% 

3.99% 

0.10 

0.19 

Iowa 

58.25% 

4.20% 

17.29% 

2.69% 

0.07 

0.16 

Kansas 

54.27% 

5.41% 

17.43% 

3.91% 

0.10 

0.22 

Kentucky 

47.52% 

4.85% 

20.48% 

4.22% 

0.10 

0.21 

Louisiana 

48,80% 

6.03% 

17.99% 

5.01% 

0. 12 

0.28 

Maine 

46.33% 

3.44% 

22.75% 

2.34% 

0.07 

0.10 

Maryland 

56.92% 

6.43% 

19.59% 

4.42% 

0.11 

0.23 

Massachusetts 

50.51% 

5.10% 

21.55% 

3.86% 

0.10 

0.18 

Michigan 

55.58% 

5.51% 

21.48% 

4.08% 

0.10 

0.19 

Minnesota 

60.47% 

4.26% 

19.49% 

2,60% 

0.07 

0.13 

Mississippi 

43.63% 

6.27% 

19.92% 

5.48% 

0.14 

0.28 

Missouri 

51.57% 

5.64% 

21.31% 

4.81% 

0.11 

0.23 

Montana 

42,59% 

3.86% 

21.84% 

2.40% 

0.09 

O.l! 

Nebr^ka 

58.63% 

5.09% 

23.93% 

3.85% 

0.09 

0.16 

Nevada 

42.44% 

5.42% 

16.84% 

3.88% 

0.13 

0.23 

New Hampshire 

i 48.60% 

4.78% 

24.88% 

3.82% 

0.10 

0.15 

New Jersey 

44.77% 

7.56% 

19.46% 

6.58% 

0.17 

0.34 

New Mexico 

51.63% 

6.42% 

18.01% 

5.27% 

0.12 

0.29 

New York 

55.64% 

7.24% 

17.93% 

5.32% 

0.13 

0.30 

North Carolina 

48.30% 

5.95% 

22.36% 

5.10% 

0.12 

0.23 

North Dakota 

48.07% 

2.96% 

15.96% 

1.70% 

0.06 

0.11 

Ohio 

50.57% 

4.99% 

16.07% 

3.96% 

0.10 

0.25 

Oklahoma 

44.02% 

6.81% 

20.16% 

5.85% 

0.15 

0.29 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sates 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

54.32% 

5.12% 

21.77% 

3.29% 

0.09 

0.15 

Pennsylvania 

43.40% 

3.91% 

17.12% 

3.09% 

0.09 

0.18 

Rhode Island 

49.43% 

6.10% 

19.34% 

4.86% 

0.12 

0.25 

South Carolina 

41,89% 

4.21% 

20.60% 

3.63% 

O.IO 

0.18 

South Dakota 

47.45% 

2.86% 

17.60% 

1,80% 

0.06 

0.10 

Tennessee 

46.20% 

4.86% 

17.30% 

3.78% 

0.11 

0.22 

Texas 

49.92% 

6.22% 

21.82% 

5.03% 

0.12 

0.23 

Utah 

43.65% 

4.70% 

13.48% 

3.80% 

O.II 

0.28 

Vermont 

54.54% 

5-02% 

22.65% 

3.33% 

0.09 

0.15 

Virginia 

52.98% 

5.31% 

20.34% 

4.24% 

0.10 

0.21 

Washington 

49.47% 

6.59% 

24.51% 

5.19% 

0.13 

0.21 

West Virginia 

46.03% 

3.46% 

14.15% 

2.71% 

0.08 

0.19 

Wisconsin 

53.78% 

3.32% 

20.28% 

2.39% 

0.06 

0.12 

Wyoming 

45,06% 


17.08% 
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Table 18A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Arts, Entertainment and Recreation, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

8.38% 

0.86% 



0.10 


Alaska 







Arizona 







Arkansas 

3.51% 

0.27% 

0.64% 


0.08 


California 

5.74% 

2.86% 

3.86% 

2.57% 

0.50 

0.67 

Colorado 

1.80% 

0.31% 

0.50% 

0.25% 

0.17 

0.49 

Connecticut 

3.29% 






Delaware 

7.10% 


0.32% 




District of Columbia 

23.72% 

7,11% 



0.30 


Florida 

6.02% 

1 .44% 

1.83% 

1.16% 

0.24 

0.63 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

16.42% 

4.44% 

3.23% 


0.27 


Idaho 

0.05% 


0.16% 




Illinois 

7.88% 

1.45% 

1.86% 

0.75% 

0.18 

0.40 

Indiana 

2,83% 


0.05% 




Iowa 







Kansas 

2,60% 

0.40% 

0.20% 


0.15 


Kentucky 

4.30% 

0.76% 

0.68% 

0.31% 

0.18 

0,45 

Louisiana 

12.71% 

0.68% 



0.05 


Maine 

0.31% 

0.24% 

0.00% 


0,80 


Maryland 

14.94% 






Massachusetts 

3.50% 

0.88% 

0.78% 

0.62% 

0.25 

0.80 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

2.08% 






Mississippi 

7.58% 

7.48% 

2.97% 


0.99 


Missouri 

5.08% 

0.66% 



0.13 


Montana 







Nebraska 

0.89% 

0.47% 

0.26% 


0.53 


Nevada 

3.93% 

1.80% 



0.46 


New Hampshire 

0.69% 

0.23% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.33 

0.00 

New Jersey 

7.22% 

2.31% 

2.23% 

1.12% 

0.32 

0.50 

New Mexico 

2.10% 

0.40% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.19 

0.00 

New York 

6.84% 

1.63% 

2.33% 

0.93% 

0.24 

0.40 

North Carolina 

7.52% 

0.85% 

2.28% 

0.38% 

o.n 

0.16 

North Dakota 

0.67% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Ohio 

4.90% 

0.34% 



0.07 



Oklahoma 3.65% 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 







Pennsylvania 

3.26% 

0.36% 

0.84% 

0.18% 

O.U 

0.21 

Rhode Island 

4.68% 

0,47% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

OJO 

0.00 

South Carolina 

6.97% 

1.68% 



0.24 


South Dakota 







Tennessee 







Texas 

6.50% 

0.82% 

1.64% 

0.48% 

0.13 

0.29 

Utah 

0.51% 

0.24% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.48 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.60% 

0.12% 



0.20 


Virginia 

7.39% 

1.20% 

3.91% 

0.69% 

0.16 

0.18 

Washington 

2.24% 


0.26% 




West Virginia 

2.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 







Wyoming 

0.23% 


0.00% 
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Table 18B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Arts, Entertainment and Recreation, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.74% 


0.10% 




Alaska 

1.21% 


0.00% 




Arizona 

5.90% 

1.13% 



0.19 


Arkansas 

0.52% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

California 

8.60% 

2.00% 

2.67% 

1.13% 

0.23 

0.42 

Colorado 

4.12% 

0.78% 

1.24% 


0.19 


Connecticut 

2.08% 


0.33% 




Delaware 

0.56% 

0.06% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.10 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

3.72% 


0.79% 




Florida 

12.00% 

3.44% 



0.29 


Georgia 







Hawaii 

3.98% 






Idaho 







Illinois 

3.24% 

0.84% 

1.17% 

0,60% 

0.26 

0.51 

Indiana 

1.23% 

0.87% 



0.71 


Iowa 







Kansas 

2.29% 

0.56% 



0.24 


Kentucky 

0.72% 

0.15% 



0.20 


Louisiana 

3,10% 

0.46% 



0.15 


Maine 







Maryland 

1.93% 






Massachusetts 

2.11% 

0.34% 



0.16 


Michigan 

1.46% 

0.15% 



0.10 


Minnesota 

1 .00% 

0.07% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.07 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.59% 






Missouri 

1.37% 

0.26% 

0.21% 

0.17% 

0.19 

O.Sl 

Montana 

0.26% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nebraska 

2.04% 


0.39% 

0.31% 


0.80 

Nevada 

5.46% 

1.87% 

1.90% 

0.62% 

0.34 

0.33 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

3.72% 

0.69% 

2,16% 

0.47% 

0.19 

0.22 

New Mexico 

14.09% 

2.70% 

4.33% 

1.38% 

0.19 

0.32 

New York 

5.38% 

1.26% 

1.90% 

0.77% 

0.23 

0.4 1 

North Carolina 

1.16% 

1 .95% 



1.68 


North Dakota 







Ohio 

1.24% 

0.18% 

0.11% 


0. 14 


Oklahoma 

1.34% 


0.30% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

1.66% 


0.08% 




Pennsylvania 

1.10% 






Rhode Island 

2.52% 






South Carolina 

0.66% 

0.06% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.09 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.25% 


0.17% 




Tennessee 

i.n% 

0.27% 

0.29% 

0.17% 

0.24 

0.60 

Texas 

10.82% 

2.10% 

3.54% 

1.12% 

0.19 

0.32 

Utah 

2.32% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Vermont 







Virginia 

2.54% 






Washington 

West Virginia 

1.53% 






Wisconsin 

0.95% 

0.09% 



0.10 


Wyoming 

1.82% 


0.26% 
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Table 18C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Arts, Entertainment and Recreation, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.97% 

0.30% 



0.00 


Alaska 

1.31% 

1.01% 

0.42% 


0.77 


Arizona 

1.95% 

0.73% 



0.37 


Arkansas 

0.87% 

1.71% 

3.58% 

1.95% 

1.96 

0.54 

California 

5.43% 

2.07% 

3.78% 

1.78% 

0.38 

0.47 

Colorado 

1.29% 

0.61% 

0.70% 

0.53% 

0.47 

0.76 

Connecticut 

1.11% 






Delaware 







District of Columbia 

l.!5% 






Florida 

t.33% 

0.89% 

0.79% 

0.85% 

0.67 

1.09 

Georgia 

1.59% 

1-00% 

1.98% 

0.92% 

0.63 

0.46 

Hawaii 

28.19% 

18-18% 

19.95% 

17.19% 

0.64 

0.86 

Idaho 







Illinois 

2.45% 






Indiana 







Iowa 

0.60% 

0.47% 

0.30% 


0.77 


Kansas 

0.90% 

0.49% 



0.54 


Kentucky 

0.49% 

1.26% 

0.93% 

1.25% 

2.59 

1.34 

Louisiana 

0.80% 

0.14% 



0.17 


Maine 

0.37% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

1.80% 

1.63% 

1.80% 


0.91 


Massachusetts 

2.06% 

0.79% 



0.38 


Michigan 







Minnesota 

1.65% 

0.25% 



0.15 


Mississippi 

0.42% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Missouri 

0.62% 

0.26% 

0.57% 


0.42 


Montana 







Nebraska 

0.55% 


0.65% 




Nevada 

4.58% 

1.02% 

0.21% 


0.22 


New Hampshire 

1.32% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Jersey 







New Mexico 

1.63% 

0.21% 



0.13 


New York 

5.04% 

0.98% 

1.47% 

0.53% 

0.19 

0.36 

North Carolina 

1.13% 

0.18% 



0.15 


North Dakota 







Ohio 

1.01% 

0.24% 



0.24 



Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.60% 

1.38% 

0.68% 


0.53 


Pennsylvania 

1.43% 

0.20% 



0.14 


Rhode Island 

0.96% 






South Carolina 

0.66% 

0.88% 

0.23% 


1.34 


South Dakota 

0.35% 






Tennessee 







Texas 

2.74% 

1.06% 

1.62% 

0.67% 

0.39 

0.42 

Utah 

0.70% 


0.14% 




Vermont 







Virginia 

2.63% 

0.62% 



0.24 


Washington 

2.61% 

1.81% 



0.70 


West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

1.46% 

0.22% 



O.IS 


Wyoming 

0.05% 


0.00% 
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Table I8D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Arts, Entertainment and Recreation, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

6.13% 


0.42% 




Arizona 

1.99% 

0.29% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.15 

0.00 

Arkansas 







California 







Colorado 

0.90% 

0.13% 



0.14 


Connecticut 

1.3 8% 

0.11% 

0.00% 


0.08 


Delaware 

0.26% 

0.19% 

0.32% 


0.72 


District of Columbia 







Florida 

0.38% 

0.09% 



0.22 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

2.16% 

0.47% 



0.22 


Illinois 

0.74% 

0.07% 



0.10 


Indiana 

1.18% 

0.04% 



0.03 


Iowa 







Kansas 

0.90% 






Kentucky 

Louisiana 

0.57% 

0.06% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.11 

0.00 

Maine 

0.95% 

0.03% 

0.00% 


0.04 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

0.41% 


0.04% 




Minnesota 

0.81% 

0.11% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.14 

0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

0.87% 

0.13% 

0.31% 


0.15 


Nebraska 

1 0.10% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nevada 

0.90% 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.03 

0.00 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

4.47% 

0.68% 



0.15 


New York 

0.53% 






North Carolina 

1.13% 

0.10% 



0.09 


North Dakota 

2.51% 


0.29% 




Ohio 

0.51% 

0.05% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.10 

0.00 

Oklahoma 

6.42% 

1.07% 

2.44% 

0.62% 

0.17 

0.25 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.94% 


0.08% 




Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

0.56% 

0.03% 



0.06 


South Dakota 

2,46% 

0.21% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.09 

0.00 

Tennessee 

0.45% 






Texas 

0.70% 






Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1.77% 

0.10% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.06 

0.00 

Wyoming 

1.37% 


0.00% 
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Table 18E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Arts, Entertainment and Recreation, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Alaska 







Arizona 







Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 







Colorado 

0.06% 


0.05% 




Connecticut 

0.01% 


0.00% 




Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 


Florida 







Georgia 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Hawaii 

12.71% 

3.52% 

6.42% 

2.64% 

0.28 

0.41 

Idaho 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Illinois 







Indiana 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Kentucky 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Louisiana 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Maine 

0.02% 


0.00% 




Maryland 

0.01% 


0.00% 




Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Nebraska 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.01% 


0.03% 




Oklahoma 

0,02% 


0.10% 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.01% 


0,00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Dakota 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Tennessee 

0.04% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.11 

0.00 

Texas 

0.03% 






Utah 

0.41% 

0.18% 



0.45 


Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

Washington 

0.41% 

0.02% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.04 

0.00 

West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.01% 


0.04% 




Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 18F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Arts, Entertainment and Recreation, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

27.01% 

5.35% 

9.01% 

2.34% 

0.00 

0.26 

Alaska 







Arizona 

32.10% 

4.89% 

21.10% 

3.15% 

0.15 

0.15 

Arkansas 

24.17% 

9.95% 

16.99% 

6.58% 

0.41 

0.39 

California 

30.35% 

10.50% 

19.08% 

8.54% 

0.33 

0.45 

Colorado 

31.66% 

6.85% 

18.63% 

4.85% 

0.22 

0.26 

Connecticut 

32,87% 

5.97% 

13.75% 


0.18 


Delaware 

16.15% 

2.60% 

12.30% 


0.16 


District of Columbia 

43.74% 

7.07% 

21.65% 


0.16 


Florida 

28,29% 

4.69% 

15.99% 

2.88% 

0.17 

0.18 

Georgia 

33,70% 

8.63% 

17.99% 

4.88% 

0.26 

0.27 

Hawaii 

35,10% 

n.27% 

14.91% 

7,33% 

0.32 

0.49 

Idaho 

21.79% 

8.18% 

9.54% 

7.40% 

0.3S 

0.78 

Illinois 

30.47% 

8.69% 

19.13% 

7.09% 

0.29 

0.37 

Indiana 

24.48% 

2.48% 

9.08% 

1.32% 

0.10 

0.15 

Iowa 

18.83% 

4.95% 

9.90% 

3,53% 

0.26 

0.36 

Kansas 

20.66% 

7.60% 

18.83% 

6.46% 

0.37 

0.34 

Kentucky 

25,36% 

6.77% 



0.27 


Louisiana 

26.39% 

3.39% 

12.22% 

2.38% 

0.13 

0.19 

Maine 

28.25% 

13.08% 

24.09% 


0.46 


Maryland 

32.20% 

7.45% 

16.04% 


0.23 


Massachusetts 

36.17% 

8.52% 

16.48% 

5.12% 

0.24 

0.31 

Michigan 

30.82% 

6.46% 

15.78% 

4.57% 

0.21 

0.29 

Minnesota 

28,74% 

6.18% 

15.07% 

4.47% 

0.22 

0.30 

Mississippi 

18.64% 

6,24% 



0.33 


Missouri 

23.45% 

8.26% 

13.60% 

7.52% 

0.35 

0.55 

Montana 

24.10% 

14.39% 

20.66% 

13.98% 

0.60 

0.68 

Nebraska 

21.68% 

5.52% 

8.94% 

3.23% 

0.25 

0.36 

Nevada 

33.48% 

10.67% 

24.58% 

8.10% 

0.32 

0.33 

New Hampshire 

29.39% 

7.63% 

10.86% 

6.01% 

0.26 

0.55 

New Jersey 

31.11% 

12.03% 

16.99% 

9.15% 

0.39 

0.54 

New Mexico 

32.63% 

6.58% 

19.20% 

3.41% 

0.20 

0.18 

New York 

34.53% 

10.84% 

16,72% 

7.09% 

0.31 

0.42 

North Carolina 

28.56% 

7.49% 

13.77% 

4.92% 

0.26 

0.36 

North Dakota 

13.20% 

25.10% 



1.90 


Ohio 

28.10% 

5.67% 

10.57% 

3.43% 

0.20 

0.32 

Oklahoma 

24.66% 

6.84% 

22.44% 

5.66% 

0.28 

0.25 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

29.43% 

8.62% 



0.29 


Pennsylvania 

28.95% 

6.99% 

12.62% 

5.08% 

0.24 

0.40 

Rhode Island 

25,37% 

12.72% 

27.36% 

12.48% 

0.50 

0.46 

South Carolina 

30.45% 

9.35% 

16.68% 

8.12% 

0.21 

0.49 

South Dakota 

17.61% 

6.18% 

15.21% 

5.61% 

0.35 

0.37 

Tennessee 

25.87% 

9.21% 

13.37% 

7.32% 

0.26 

0.55 

Texas 

27.77% 

6.25% 

16.04% 

4.35% 

0.22 

0.27 

Utah 

26.74% 

5.59% 



0.21 


Vermont 

31.51% 

7.78% 



0.25 


Virginia 

31.89% 

7.61% 

13.69% 

5.37% 

0.24 

0.39 

Washington 

32.85% 

7.26% 

16.51% 

5.39% 

0.22 

0.33 

West Virginia 

25.54% 

4.89% 

25.81% 

4.20% 

0.19 

0.16 

Wisconsin 

25.46% 

5.96% 

15.30% 

4.78% 

0.23 

0.31 

Wyoming 

21.79% 


1 1 .28% 
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Table 19A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, Ail Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Accommodation and Food Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 

ofAll 

Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

9.81% 

2.17% 



0.22 


Alaska 

0.98% 

0.29% 

0.54% 


0.29 


Arizona 

1.45% 

0.28% 



0.19 


Arkansas 







California 

2.25% 

0.98% 

1.22% 

0.94% 

0.43 

0.77 

Colorado 

1.48% 

0.59% 

0.93% 

0.57% 

0.40 

0.62 

Connecticut 

2.45% 

0.29% 

0.52% 

0.24% 

0.12 

0.46 

Delaware 

3.79% 

0.65% 



0.17 


District of Columbia 

14.96% 


4.48% 




Florida 

5.69% 

0.99% 



0.17 


Georgia 

n.08% 

2.37% 



0.21 


Hawaii 

0.21% 






Idaho 

0.13% 


0.04% 




Illinois 

4.43% 

1.31% 

2.20% 

1.28% 

0.29 

0.58 

Indiana 

2.08% 

0.55% 

0.85% 

0.52% 

0.27 

0.60 

Iowa 

0.55% 

0.18% 



0.33 


Kansas 

1.46% 

1 .39% 

1.12% 

1.23% 

0.95 

1.10 

Kentucky 

3.06% 

1.71% 

1.28% 

1.71% 

0.56 

1.33 

Louisiana > 

11.82% 

2.43% 

3.28% 

2.23% 

0.21 

0.68 

Maine 

0.08% 


0.06% 




Maryland 

10.64% 

3.14% 



0.30 


Massachusetts 

1.15% 

0.52% 

0.47% 


0.45 


Michigan 

3.80% 

1.41% 

1.60% 

1.36% 

0.37 

0.85 

Minnesota 

0.70% 

0.48% 

0.52% 

0.46% 

0.69 

0.89 

Mississippi 

13.24% 

0.89% 



0.07 


Missouri 

3.23% 

1.32% 

1.48% 

1.18% 

0.41 

0.79 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.26% 

0.22% 

0.76% 


0.17 


Nevada 

1.11% 

0.21% 

0.44% 

0.19% 

0.19 

0.44 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

2.85% 

0.88% 

i.24% 

0.85% 

0.31 

0.68 

New Mexico 

0.40% 

0.09% 



0.22 


New York 

4.06% 

1.19% 



0.29 


North Carolina 

4.69% 

1.82% 

2.40% 

1.82% 

0.39 

0.76 

North Dakota 

0.18% 


0.06% 




Ohio 

3.79% 

1.44% 

1.83% 

1.41% 

0.38 

0.77 

Oklahoma 

1.83% 

0.31% 

0.77% 

0.28% 

0.17 

0.36 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.56% 

0.22% 



0.39 


Pennsylvania 

2.39% 

1.27% 

2.20% 

1.27% 

0.53 

0.58 

Rhode Island 

1.13% 

0.46% 



0 . 4 ! 


South Carolina 

9,37% 

1.12% 

2.82% 

1.02% 

0.12 

0.36 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

5.89% 

1.78% 

2.73% 

1.75% 

0.30 

0.64 

Texas 

4.64% 

i.45% 



0.31 


Utah 

0.35% 

0.11% 



0.30 


Vermont 

0.15% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

4.91% 

1.49% 

2.34% 

1.41% 

0.30 

0.60 

Washington 

0.66% 

0.18% 

0.15% 

0.17% 

0.27 

1.07 

West Virginia 

0.68% 

0.12% 



0.18 


Wisconsin 

1.70% 

1.71% 

1.00% 

1.72% 

1.01 

1.72 

Wyoming 

0.10% 


0.06% 
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Table 19B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Accommodation and Food Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of AH 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

2.29% 






Alaska 

3.06% 

3.14% 



1.02 


Arizona 

1 1 .25% 

3.31% 



0.29 


Arkansas 

2.28% 

1.23% 

1.87% 

1.23% 

0.54 

0.66 

California 

13.72% 

4.60% 

8.70% 

4.24% 

OM 

0.49 

Colorado 

8.47% 

4.89% 

7.92% 

4.80% 

0.58 

0.61 

Connecticut 

3.55% 

1.58% 

2.99% 

1.55% 

0.44 

0.52 

Delaware 

1.90% 

1.69% 



0.89 


District of Columbia 

6.23% 

1,01% 

4.11% 

1.00% 

0.16 

0.24 

Florida 

U.68% 

3.36% 



0.29 


Georgia 

4.77% 

2.37% 

6.18% 

2.42% 

0.50 

0.39 

Hawaii 

1.53% 

0.17% 



0.11 


Idaho 

4.38% 

2.78% 



0.63 


Illinois 

6.41% 

2.57% 

4.99% 

2.47% 

0.40 

0.49 

Indiana 

2.46% 

0.89% 

2.33% 

0.85% 

0.36 

0.37 

Iowa 

2.29% 

1.52% 

2.37% 

1 .44% 

0.66 

0.61 

Kansas 

3.93% 

2.38% 

4.27% 

2.43% 

0.61 

0.57 

Kentucky 







Louisiana 

3.24% 

2.33% 



0.72 


Maine 







Maryland 

4.18% 

0.83% 

2.08% 

0.80% 

0.20 

0.39 

Massachusetts 

3.24% 

0.87% 

2.24% 

0.68% 

0.27 

0.30 

Michigan 

1.34% 

0.49% 

1.23% 

0.49% 

0.36 

0.40 

Minnesota 

1.34% 

0.89% 

1.34% 

0.88% 

0.67 

0.65 

Mississippi 

2.01% 

0.61% 

2.26% 

0.58% 

0.30 

0.25 

Missouri 

1.43% 

0.71% 

1.38% 

0.69% 

0.49 

0.50 

Montana 

0.72% 

0.73% 

0.97% 


1.02 


Nebraska 

2.90% 

1.00% 

2.76% 

0,89% 

0.35 

0.32 

Nevada 

8.35% 

0.65% 

7.03% 


0.08 


New Hampshire 

0.34% 

0.14% 



0.42 


New Jersey 

8.25% 

1.83% 

6.26% 

1.74% 

0.22 

0.28 

New Mexico 

21.76% 

13.22% 

19.81% 

13.13% 

0.61 

0.66 

New Y ork 

8.02% 

1.62% 

3.75% 

1.54% 

0.20 

0.41 

North Carolina 

2.63% 

1.14% 



0.43 


North Dakota 

0.74% 


0.57% 




Ohio 

1.44% 

0.67% 



0.46 


Oklahoma 

4.40% 

2.22% 

3.98% 

2.23% 

0.51 

0.56 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.62% 

1.12% 

2.43% 

1.08% 

0.43 

0.45 

Permsyivania 

1.37% 

0.22% 

1.04% 

0.19% 

0.16 

0.18 

Rhode Island 

3.93% 

J.04% 

1.41% 

0.98% 

0.27 

0.69 

South Carolina 

2.20% 

1.58% 

2.94% 

1.62% 

0,72 

0.55 

South Dakota 

0.55% 


0.71% 




Tennessee 

2.40% 

1.49% 



0.62 


Texas 

: 22.32% 

6.40% 

17.55% 

6.24% 

0.29 

0.36 

Utah 

4.93% 

1.73% . 

4.87% 

1.72% 

0.35 

0.35 

Vermont 







Virginia 

4.32% 

1.85% 

3.10% 

1.86% 

0.43 

0.60 

Washington 

4.74% 

3.18% 

4.97% 

3.1.5% 

0.67 

0.63 

West Virginia 

2.00% 

1.43% 

2.92% 

1.46% 

0.71 

0.50 

Wisconsin 

1.64% 

1.04% 

1.52% 

1.03% 

0.63 

0.6S 

Wyoming 

2,68% 


2.79% 
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Table 19C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, AH Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Accommodation and Food Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

10.97% 

6.14% 

13.57% 

6.10% 

0.56 

0.45 

Alaska 

11.47% 

9.58% 

17.56% 

9.52% 

0.84 

0.54 

Arizona 

11.96% 

4.64% 

14.05% 

4.49% 

0.39 

0.32 

Arkansas 

9.33% 

7.04% 

12.42% 

7.11% 

0.75 

0.57 

California 

33.22% 

16.80% 

38.95% 

16.43% 

0.51 

0.42 

Colorado 

10.55% 

4.25% 

12.30% 

4.19% 

0.40 

0.34 

Connecticut 

10.48% 

3.98% 

10.10% 

3.80% 

0.38 

0.38 

Delaware 

10.69% 

2.36% 

8.83% 


0.22 


District of Columbia 

26.03% 

6.28% 

32.43% 


0.24 


Florida 

12AI% 

5.94% 

16.46% 

5.96% 

0.48 

0.36 

Georgia 

19.94% 

8.97% 

26.14% 

8.77% 

0.45 

0.34 

Hawaii 

54.88% 

16.73% 

54.11% 

16.31% 

0.30 

0.30 

Idaho 

4,73% 

2.73% 



0.58 


Illinois 

13.03% 

5.63% 

14.46% 

5.55% 

0.43 

0.38 

Indiana 

9.33% 

2,97% 

10.54% 

2.90% 

0.32 

0.28 

Iowa 

5.43% 

3.02% 

6.12% 

2.98% 

0.56 

0.49 

Kansas 

11.72% 

5.82% 

13.82% 

5,86% 

0.50 

0.42 

Kentucky 

7.97% 

3.92% 

10.23% 

3.90% 

0.49 

0.38 

Louisiana 

8.73% 

4.20% 

12.30% 

4,10% 

0.48 

0.33 

Maine 

5.11% 

3.98% 

6.93% 

4.07% 

0.78 

0.59 

Maryland 

19.43% 

7.19% 

21.49% 

6,94% 

0.37 

0.32 

Massachusetts 

12,15% 

6.44% 

14.41% 

6.46% 

0.53 

0.45 

Michigan 

7.26% 

3.05% 

8.29% 

3.01% 

0.42 

0.36 

Minnesota 

6.96% 

5.23% 

8.08% 

5.23% 

0.75 

0.65 

Mississippi 

10.74% 

3.58% 

15.02% 

3.53% 

0.33 

0.23 

Missouri 

8.97% 

3.97% 

10.75% 

3.96% 

0.44 

0.37 

Montana 

3.52% 

1.58% 



0.45 


Nebraska 

5.22% 

2.82% 

5.77% 

2.72% 

0.54 

0.47 

Nevada 

16.52% 

1 .06% 

17.24% 

1.02% 

0.06 

0.06 

New Hampshire 

8.27% 

5.05% 

10.59% 

5.00% 

0.61 

0.47 

New Jersey 

15.77% 

5.36% 

15.70% 

5.16% 

0.34 

0.33 

New Mexico 

9.79% 

4.55% 

11.32% 

4.48% 

0.46 

0.40 

New York 

19.34% 

6.98% 

15.96% 

6.56% 

0.36 

0.41 

North Carolina 

13.26% 

6.15% 

15.28% 

5.97% 

0.46 

0.39 

North Dakota 

4.66% 






Ohio 

8.17% 

4.60% 

9,22% 

4.51% 

0.56 

0.49 

Oklahoma 

ii.66% 

5.84% 

13.90% 

5.74% 

0.50 

0.41 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

14.49% 

9.13% 

16.32% 

9.08% 

0,63 

0.56 

Pennsylvania 

11.21% 

4.70% 

10.22% 

4.42% 

0.42 

0.43 

Rhode Island 

6.12% 

2,99% 

6.02% 

2.86% 

0.49 

0.48 

South Carolina 

10.81% 

5.50% 

12.76% 

5.40% 

0 . 5 ! 

0.42 

South Dakota 

1.39% 






Tennessee 

13.55% 

6.94% 

17.89% 

6.69% 

0.51 

0.37 

Texas 

16.08% 

7.85% 

19.87% 

7.68% 

0.49 

0.39 

Utah 

10.60% 

5-01% 

12.46% 

5.07% 

0.47 

0.41 

Vermont 

4.70% 






Virginia 

21,28% 

10.03% 

24.34% 

9.95% 

0.47 

0.41 

Washington 

19.17% 

6.85% 

18.98% 

6.49% 

0.36 

0.34 

West Virginia 

4.81% 

2.72% 

5.06% 

2.59% 

0.57 

0.51 

Wisconsin 

5.08% 

2,87% 

5.98% 

2.84% 

0.57 

0.48 

Wyoming 

6.69% 

3.67% 



0.55 
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Table 19D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Accommodation and Food Services, 2002 



Percentage 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 

Percentage 
of All 

Disparity 

Disparity 

State 

of All 
Firms 

of All 
Employers 

Employer 

Sales 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 







Alaska 

4.45% 

3.21% 

4.16% 

3.15% 

0.72 

0,76 

Arizona 

0.42% 

0.12% 

0.20% 

0.12% 

0.29 

0.59 

Arkansas 







California 







Colorado 

0.70% 

0.22% 



0.32 


Connecticut 







Delaware 

0,05% 


0.07% 




District of Columbia 

0.21% 


0.15% 




Florida 

0.15% 

0.01% 



0.09 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

o.n% 


0.04% 




Iowa 

0.09% 

0.23% 

0.13% 

0.24% 

2.50 

1.85 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

0.24% 






Michigan 

Minnesota 

0.52% 

0.16% 

0.56% 


0.31 


Mississippi 

0.09% 






Missouri 

0.24% 






Montana 







Nebraska 

0.29% 

0.06% 

0.18% 

0.05% 

0.20 

0.28 

Nevada 

0.50% 


0,35% 




New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

New Mexico 

1.52% 

0.05% 



0.04 


New York 







North Carolina 

0.71% 

0.18% 

0.65% 

0.17% 

0.25 

0.27 

North Dakota 







Ohio 







Oklahoma 

4.09% 

1.24% 

4.15% 

1.21% 

0.30 

0.29 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- Ail 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.45% 

0.13% 



0.28 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.18% 

0.07% 

0.26% 

0.07% 

0.39 

0.27 

South Carolina 

0.30% 

0.18% 

0.40% 

0.15% 

0.59 

0.37 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.56% 

0.04% 



0.08 


Texas 

1.48% 

0.57% 



0.38 


Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

0.44% 

0.32% 



0.74 


Washington 

West Virginia 

0.54% 






Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

0.34% 

0,07% 



0.21 
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Table 19E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and PaciHc Islanders, Accommodation and Food Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Alaska 

0.06% 


0.06% 




Arizona 

0.12% 

0.01% 

0.09% 


0.07 


Arkansas 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

California 

0.05% 

0.02% 



0.44 


Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.05% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Florida 

0.03% 






Georgia 

Hawaii 

3.95% 

0.61% 



0.15 


Idaho 

0.19% 

0.23% 



1.21 


Illinois 







Indiana 







Iowa 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Maryland 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Massachusetts 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Michigan 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0,00% 


0.00 

Minnesota 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Mississippi 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Missouri 

0.01% 


0.01% 




Montana 

0.10% 


0.03% 




Nebraska 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

0.02% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0,00% 

0.00 

0 . 00 ' 

Ohio 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Oklahoma 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

0.06% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

South Carolina 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Tennessee 







Texas 







Utah 







Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 

Washington 

0.07% 

0.01% 



0.09 


West Virginia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Wyoming 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 
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Table 19F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Accommodation and Food Services, 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employei^ 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

30.29% 

8.97% 

23.28% 

8.53% 

0.30 

0.37 

Alaska 

23.63% 

11.41% 

23.11% 

11.05% 

0.48 

0.48 

Arizona 

22.40% 

7.85% 

21.57% 

7.60% 

0.35 

0.35 

Arkansas 

24.28% 

10.26% 

20.67% 

10.19% 

0.42 

0.49 

California 

23.91% 

9-74% 

20.53% 

9.18% 

0.41 

0.45 

Colorado 

24.77% 

7.71% 

20.60% 

7.47% 

0.31 

0.36 

Connecticut 

19.84% 

5.42% 

14.71% 


0.27 


Delaware 

22.06% 

9.09% 

20.42% 

8.83% 

0.41 

0.43 

District of Columbia 

21.92% 


15.85% 




Florida 

25.01% 

7.83% 

20.41% 

7.52% 

0 . 3 ! 

0.37 

Georgia 

29.74% 

8.34% 

20,60% 

7.69% 

0.28 

0.37 

Hawaii 

32.77% 

9.97% 

28.66% 

9.65% 

0.30 

0.34 

Idaho 

23.68% 

8.52% 

20.42% 

7.98% 

0.36 

0.39 

Illinois 

21.75% 

7.76% 

18.29% 

7.51% 

0.36 

0.41 

Indiana 

21.26% 

6.20% 

19.10% 

6.09% 

0.29 

0.32 

Iowa 

25.42% 

8.98% 

21.80% 

8.82% 

0.35 

0.40 

Kansas 

23.28% 

9.13% 

22.13% 

9.08% 

0.39 

0.41 

Kentucky 

27.51% 

9.33% 

22.10% 

8.94% 

0.34 

0.40 

Louisiana 

27.12% 

8.02% 

21.31% 

7.66% 

0.30 

0.36 

Maine 

24.36% 

13.24% 

21.35% 

13.04% 

0.54 

0.61 

Maryland 

20.12% 

6.19% 

15.32% 

5,80% 

0.31 

0.38 

Massachusetts 

21.51% 

9.18% 

18.59% 

9.04% 

0.43 

0.49 

Michigan 

23.62% 

8.02% 

19.11% 

7.77% 

0.34 

0.41 

Minnesota 

21.06% 

8.13% 

18.36% 

8.06% 

0.39 

0.44 

Mississippi 

26.68% 

6.04% 



0.23 


Missouri 

25.25% 

7.71% 

21.92% 

7.67% 

0.31 

0.35 

Montana 

26.49% 

11.06% 

22.02% 

10.95% 

0.42 

0.50 

Nebraska 

22.58% 

9.07% 

20.55% 

8.91% 

0.40 

0.43 

Nevada 

23.39% 

2.80% 

18.41% 

2.71% 

0.12 

0.15 

New Hampshire 

22.52% 

9.10% 

17.50% 

8.80% 

0.40 

0.50 

New Jersey 

19.18% 

5,63% 

13.78% 

5.32% 

0.29 

0.39 

New Mexico 

24.91% 

9.46% 

20.65% 

9.29% 

0.38 

0.45 

New York 

24.88% 

9.83% 

17.15% 

9.31% 

0.40 

0.54 

North Carolina 

23.63% 

7.45% 

19.38% 

7.30% 

0.32 

0.38 

North Dakota 

24.02% 






Ohio 

24.72% 

7,75% 

18.59% 

7.29% 

0.31 

0.39 

Oklahoma 

27.07% 

11.01% 

21.02% 

10.54% 

0.41 

0.50 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

22.89% 

10.87% 

19.62% 

10.52% 

0.47 

0.54 

Pennsylvania 

22.24% 

9.97% 

20.73% 

9.83% 

0.45 

0.47 

Rhode Island 

21.33% 

9.55% 

15.33% 

9.01% 

0.45 

0.59 

South Carolina 

23.76% 

9.17% 

19.56% 

8.78% 

0.39 

0.45 

South Dakota 

18.78% 

6.52% 

18.42% 

6.50% 

0.35 

0.35 

Tennessee 

28.52% 

7.02% 

17.31% 

6.52% 

0.25 

0.38 

Texas 

31.12% 

9.79% 

24.62% 

9.35% 

0.31 

0.38 

Utah 

19.72% 

6.97% 

17.39% 

6.94% 

0.35 

0.40 

Vermont 

26.18% 

12.65% 

22.92% 

12.46% 

0.48 

0.54 

Virginia 

23.18% 

6.18% 

17.80% 

5.93% 

0.27 

0.33 

Washington 

22.52% 

8.35% 

19.90% 

8.20% 

0.37 

0.41 

West Virginia 

30.89% 

8.26% 

27.82% 

8.07% 

0.27 

0.29 

Wisconsin 

23.12% 

11.18% 

20.67% 

10.73% 

0.48 

0.52 

Wyoming 

22.08% 

8.99% 

23.31% 

8.99% 

0.41 

0.39 
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Table 20A. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, African Americans, Other Services (Except Public Administration), 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

16.43% 

4.45% 

4.49% 

2.51% 

0.27 

0.56 

Alaska 

2.29% 

0.59% 

0.35% 


0.26 


Arizona 

1.46% 

0.41% 

0.75% 


0.28 


Arkansas 

7.43% 

2.40% 

1.71% 

0.60% 

0.32 

0.35 

California 

4.99% 

1.11% 

1.26% 

0.47% 

0.22 

0.37 

Colorado 

1.52% 

0.58% 

0.67% 

0.43% 

0.38 

0.65 

Connecticut 

5,12% 

1.33% 

2.02% 

0.74% 

0.26 

0.37 

Delaware 

11.09% 

2.86% 

1.23% 

1.15% 

0.26 

0.93 

District of Columbia 

51.44% 


15.99% 




Florida 

9.70% 

2.81% 

2.40% 

1.15% 

0.29 

0.48 

Georgia 

19.84% 

5.72% 

5.33% 

2.78% 

0.29 

0.52 

Hawaii 

0.95% 

0.51% 

0.38% 

0.40% 

0.54 

1.04 

Idaho 

0.11% 






Illinois 

11.15% 

2.79% 

1.83% 

1.45% 

0.25 

0.79 

Indiana 

5.28% 

1.30% 



0.25 


Iowa 

0.63% 

0.34% 

0.52% 

0.34% 

0.54 

0.66 

Kansas 

2.93% 

0.80% 

0.91% 

0,38% 

0.27 

0.41 

Kentucky 

3.35% 

0.99% 

0.91% 

0,34% 

0.29 

0.37 

Louisiana 

18,98% 

4.51% 

4.34% 

1.70% 

0.24 

0.39 

Maine 







Maryland 

22.00% 

4.97% 

4.61% 

2.70% 

0.23 

0.59 

Massachusetts 

2.44% 

0.93% 

1.55% 

0.75% 

0.38 

0.49 

Michigan 

10.20% 

2.17% 

1.70% 

1.22% 

0.21 

0.72 

Minnesota 

1.24% 

0.38% 



0.31 


Mississippi 

19.64% 

7.05% 

6.28% 

3.98% 

0.36 

0.63 

Missouri 

5.52% 

1.87% 

1.74% 

0.95% 

0.34 

0.55 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.96% 

0.58% 

0.32% 

0.36% 

0.30 

1.12 

Nevada 

4.18% 

1.41% 

!.49% 

0.78% 

0.34 

0.52 

New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

7.06% 

1.79% 

3.11% 

1.42% 

0.25 

0.46 

New Mexico 

1.40% 

0.42% 



0.30 


New York 

11.74% 

2.87% 

2.31% 

1.25% 

0.24 

0.54 

North Carolina 

12.25% 

3.48% 

4.33% 

1.74% 

0.28 

0.40 

North Dakota 







Ohio 

6.34% 

1.63% 

2.38% 

0.86% 

0.26 

0.36 

Oklahoma 

3.71% 

1.34% 

1.46% 

i.06% 

0.36 

0.73 
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State 

Percentage 
of AH 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-Ail 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

0.82% 

0.30% 

0.11% 


0.36 


Pennsylvania 

3.68% 

1.02% 

1.40% 

0.66% 

0.28 

0.47 

Rhode Island 

2.35% 

0.48% 



0.20 


South Carolina 

16.61% 

5,54% 

6.05% 

2.66% 

0.33 

0.44 

South Dakota 

0.06% 


0.14% 




Tennessee 

10.12% 

2.62% 

3.06% 

1.03% 

0.26 

0.34 

Texas 

7.70% 

2.15% 

2.70% 

1.24% 

0.28 

0.46 

Utah 

0.69% 

0.15% 

0.10% 

0.06% 

0.22 

0.62 

Vermont 

0.26% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

12.17% 

3.38% 

4.73% 

2.33% 

0.28 

0.49 

Washington 

2.29% 

1.25% 

1.60% 

1.08% 

0.54 

0.68 

West Virginia 

1.51% 

0.43% 



0.28 


Wisconsin 

2.87% 

0.82% 

1.02% 

0.44% 

0.29 

0.43 


Wyoming 
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Table 20B. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Hispanics and Latinos, Other Services (Except Public Administration), 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.71% 

0.23% 

0.13% 

0.09% 

0.33 

0.70 

Alaska 

i.93% 

0.79% 

2.35% 


0.41 


Arizona 

13.83% 

6.18% 

8.53% 

3.61% 

0.45 

0.42 

Arkansas 

0.70% 


0.83% 




California 

20.98% 

9.81% 

12.12% 

6.71% 

0.47 

0.55 

Colorado 

6.80% 

3.03% 

4.84% 

1.89% 

0.45 

0.39 

Connecticut 

3.44% 

1.18% 

2.44% 


0.34 


Delaware 

1.59% 

0.84% 



0.53 


District of Columbia 

7.10% 


9.53% 




Florida 

23.61% 

10,96% 

12.17% 

7.72% 

0.46 

0.63 

Georgia 

1.35% 






Hawaii 

5.70% 

2.62% 



0.46 


Idaho 

2,93% 


0.77% 




Illinois 

4.66% 

2.34% 

3.89% 

1.82% 

0.50 

0.47 

Indiana 







Iowa 

0.49% 

0.35% 



0.72 


Kansas 

2.52% 


1.64% 

0.66% 


0.40 

Kentucky 

0.59% 

0.45% 

1.10% 


0.76 


Louisiana 

2.82% 

1.18% 

1 .55% 

0.80% 

0.42 

0.51 

Maine 

1.01% 

0.45% 



0.44 


Maryland 

3.57% 

1.58% 

2.05% 

1.30% 

0.44 

0.63 

Massachusetts 

4.12% 

1.36% 

1.93% 


0.33 


Michigan 

1,32% 

0.55% 

0.80% 


0.42 


Minnesota 

0.95% 

0.36% 

1,02% 

0.25% 

0.38 

0.24 

Mississippi 

0.32% 


0.19% 




Missouri 

1.05% 

0.49% 

0.44% 


0.47 


Montana 

1.67% 

0.58% 

2.18% 

0.25% 

0.34 

0.12 

Nebraska 

1.53% 

0.43% 

0.41% 

0.22% 

0.28 

0.52 

Nevada 

8.50% 

2.90% 

4.34% 

1.94% 

0.34 

0.45 

New Hampshire 

0.68% 

0.45% 

0.18% 

0.22% 

0.66 

1.21 

New Jersey 

9.96% 

3.72% 

5.78% 

3.21% 

0.37 

0.55 

New Mexico 

34.73% 

20.06% 

25.03% 

16.52% 

0.58 

0.66 

New York 

17.35% 

4.59% 

5,96% 

2.91% 

0.26 

0.49 

North Carolina 

1.19% 

0.67% 

0.76% 

0.40% 

0.57 

0.52 

North Dakota 







Ohio 

0.94% 

0.63% 

0.54% 

0.52% 

0.67 

0.96 

Oklahoma 

2.24% 

1,73% 

2-08% 


0.77 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of Ail 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

2.39% 


1.80% 




Pennsylvania 

1.23% 


0.65% 




Rhode Island 

5.59% 

1.32% 

1.57% 

0.61% 

0.24 

0.39 

South Carolina 

1.23% 

0.45% 

0.93% 

0.30% 

0.37 

0.33 

South Dakota 

0.37% 






Tennessee 

1.15% 

0.47% 

0.60% 

0.33% 

0.41 

0.55 

Texas 

22.35% 

9.34% 

13.93% 

6.71% 

0.42 

0.48 

Utah 

3.38% 

1.55% 

3.26% 

0.72% 

0.46 

0.22 

Vermont 

0.68% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

3.40% 

1.17% 

1.86% 

0.83% 

0.35 

0.45 

Washington 

3.06% 

1.16% 

1.19% 

0.88% 

0.38 

0.74 

West Virginia 







Wisconsin 

0.82% 

0.48% 

0.75% 

0.36% 

0.59 

0.49 

Wyoming 

3.54% 
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Table 20C. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Asians, Other Services (Except Public Administration), 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

1.88% 

0.90% 

1.54% 

0.54% 

0.48 

0.35 

Alaska 

6.54% 

3.47% 



0.53 


Arizona 

4.71% 

2.43% 

5.09% 

2.21% 

0.52 

0.43 

Arkansas 

1.49% 

0.88% 

1.03% 

0.43% 

0.59 

0.42 

California 

16.62% 

11.40% 

23.02% 

10.48% 

0.69 

0.46 

Colorado 

5.37% 

2.68% 

5.60% 

1.82% 

0.50 

0.32 

Connecticut 

4.12% 

2.45% 

5.70% 

2.19% 

0.59 

0.39 

Delaware 

4.94% 

2.48% 

4.10% 

1.45% 

0.50 

0.35 

District of Columbia 

8.83% 


24.88% 




Florida 

4.47% 

2.67% 

4.00% 

2.25% 

0.60 

0.56 

Georgia 

9.63% 

6.14% 

8.89% 

4.73% 

0.64 

0.53 

Hawaii 

49.06% 

37.48% 

57.70% 

36.36% 

0.76 

0.63 

Idaho 

1.01% 

0.93% 

2.22% 

0.92% 

0.92 

0.42 

Illinois 

6.42% 

4.09% 

7.94% 

3,18% 

0.64 

0.40 

Indiana 

1.68% 

1.12% 

1.72% 

0.83% 

0.67 

0.48 

Iowa 

0.89% 

0.71% 

0.95% 

0,62% 

0.81 

0.64 

Kansas 

2.14% 

1.29% 

2.56% 

1.09% 

0.60 

0.43 

Kentucky 

1 ,99% 

1.39% 

2,32% 

1.12% 

0.70 

0.49 

Louisiana 

4.01% 

1.54% 

3.22% 

1.01% 

038 

0.31 

Maine 

1.05% 

1.34% 

1.50% 

1.43% 

1,28 

0.95 

Maryland 

10.54% 

5.64% 

11.78% 

4.42% 

053 

0.38 

Massachusetts 

6.16% 

2.45% 

4.14% 

1.67% 

0.40 

0.40 

Michigan 

2.95% 

2.29% 

3.48% 

2.29% 

0.78 

0.66 

Minnesota 

2.43% 

1.26% 

3.31% 

1.12% 

0.52 

0.34 

Mississippi 







Missouri 

2.84% 

1.57% 

4.10% 

1.18% 

0.55 

0.29 

Montana 







Nebraska 

1.82% 

0,55% 



0.30 


Nevada 

6.71% 

3.65% 

4.34% 

1.50% 

0.54 

0.35 

New Hampshire 

1.93% 

1.63% 



0.85 


New Jersey 

10.90% 

5.84% 

10.85% 

4.96% 

0.54 

0.46 

New Mexico 

3.19% 

2.34% 

3.85% 

1.73% 

0.73 

0.45 

New York 

11.81% 

8.06% 

13.65% 

7.19% 

0.68 

0.53 

North Carolina 

4.04% 

2.91% 

3.86% 

2.37% 

0.72 

0.61 

North Dakota 

0.50% 






Ohio 

2.05% 

1.17% 

3.00% 

1.07% 

0.57 

0.36 

Oklahoma 

2.35% 

1.27% 

2.34% 

0.67% 

0.54 

0.29 
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State 

Percentage 
of Ah 
Firms 

Percentage 
of Ail Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of AH 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

5.17% 

2.82% 

5.35% 

2.02% 

0.54 

0.38 

Pennsylvania 

4.41% 

2.10% 

4.36% 

1.57% 

0.48 

0.36 

Rhode Island 

2.35% 

0.87% 

1.52% 

0.54% 

0.37 

0.36 

South Carolina 

2.07% 

1.67% 

3.13% 

1.29% 

0.81 

0.41 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

2.26% 

1.20% 

2.44% 

0.84% 

0.53 

0.34 

Texas 

8.74% 

4.09% 

6.79% 

2.46% 

0.47 

0.36 

Utah 

2.46% 

1.30% 

2.22% 

0.89% 

0.53 

0.40 

Vermont 

0.77% 

0.55% 



0.71 


Virginia 

10.70% 

5.69% 

8.73% 

4.12% 

0.53 

0.47 

Washington 

9.39% 

4.97% 

10.65% 

3.82% 

0.53 

0.36 

West Virginia 

1.09% 

0.63% 

0.68% 

0.22% 

0.58 

0.32 

Wisconsin 

1.45% 

0.58% 

0.87% 

0.32% 

0.40 

0.37 


Wyoming 
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Table 20D. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, American Indians and Alaska Natives, Other Services (Except Public Administration), 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of AM 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.58% 

0.77% 

0.93% 

0.82% 

1.33 

0.88 

Alaska 







Arizona 

1.88% 

0.72% 

0.62% 

0.46% 

0.38 

0.75 

Arkansas 

1.37% 

0.82% 



0.60 


California 

1.46% 

0.41% 

0.58% 

0.24% 

0.28 

0.43 

Colorado 

1.02% 

0.26% 

0.25% 

0.10% 

0.26 

0.40 

Connecticut 

0.74% 

0.22% 



0.29 


Delaware 







District of Columbia 

0.13% 


0.16% 




Florida 

0.68% 

0.25% 



0.36 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

0.62% 

0.42% 

0.94% 

0.40% 

0.68 

0.43 

Idaho 

0.39% 

0.20% 

0.10% 


0.52 


Illinois 

0,42% 

0.42% 



0.99 


Indiana 

0.58% 

0.30% 



0.52 


Iowa 







Kansas 

0.87% 

1.09% 

2.18% 

1.16% 

1.24 

0.53 

Kentucky 

0.25% 

0.10% 



0.40 


Louisiana 

Maine 

0.55% 


0.33% 




Maryland 

0,41% 






Massachusetts 

0,39% 

0.10% 

0.17% 

0,06% 

0.25 

0.36 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

1.08% 

0.31% 

0,41% 

0.21% 

0.28 

0.52 

Mississippi 

0.23% 

0.16% 



0.68 


Missouri 

0.58% 

0.17% 

0.21% 

0.11% 

0.29 

0.54 

Montana 

2.28% 

0.68% 



0.30 


Nebraska 







Nevada 

1 .44% 

0.65% 



0.45 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

5.21% 

0.87% 

0.58% 

0.35% 

0.17 

0.60 

New York 

1.09% 

0.29% 

0.27% 

0.12% 

0.27 

0.45 

North Carolina 

1.09% 

0.62% 

0.82% 

0.30% 

0.57 

0.37 

North Dakota 







Ohio 







Oklahoma 

6.77% 

2.87% 

2.78% 

2.00% 

0.42 

0.72 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of AH Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

i.68% 

0.70% 



0.41 


South Carolina 

0.57% 

0.19% 



0.34 


South Dakota 

2.28% 

0.38% 

0.14% 


0.16 


Tennessee 

0.92% 

0.33% 

0.35% 

0.27% 

0.36 

0.78 

Texas 

1.12% 

0.30% 

0.20% 

0.10% 

0.27 

0.47 

Utah 







Vermont 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Virginia 

0.72% 

0.31% 



0.44 


Washington 

1.56% 

0.52% 

1.01% 

0.40% 

0.34 

0.40 

West Virginia 

0.34% 

0.14% 



0.42 


Wisconsin 

0.71% 

0.19% 

0.20% 

0.08% 

0.27 

0.40 


Wyoming 
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Table 20E. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Native Hawaiians and Pacific Islanders, Other Services (Except Public Administration), 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Alaska 

0.04% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Arizona 







Arkansas 







California 







Colorado 







Connecticut 







Delaware 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

District of Columbia 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Florida 

0.10% 

0.02% 



0.16 


Georgia 

0.07% 

0.03% 



0,44 


Hawaii 

8,17% 

3.39% 

4,14% 

3.06% 

0.41 

0.74 

Idaho 







Illinois 







Indiana 

0.01% 

0.01% 

0.01% 


0,83 


Iowa 

Kansas i 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Missouri 

0.00% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Montana 







Nebraska 







Nevada 







New Hampshire 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Jersey 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

New Mexico 

0.01% 


0.04% 




New York 

0.34% 


0.00% 




North Carolina 







North Dakota 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Ohio 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 


Oklahoma 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 







Pennsylvania 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Rhode Island 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

South Carolina 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.02 

0.00 

South Dakota 







Tennessee 

0.01% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.45 

0.00 

Texas 







Utah 

0.28% 

0.03% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.12 

0.00 

Vermont 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00% 

0.00 

0.00 

Virginia 







Washington 

0.19% 

0.13% 



0.67 


West Virginia 

0.01% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 

Wisconsin 

0,00% 


0.01% 




Wyoming 

0.03% 


0.00% 

0.00% 


0.00 
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Table 20F. Percentage of Firms and Sales and Corresponding Disparity Ratios, All Firms and Employer 
Firms, Women, Other Services (Except Public Administration), 2002 


State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 

Ratio-All 

Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Alabama 

37.93% 

13.88% 

18.88% 

9.90% 

0.37 

0.52 

Alaska 

34.84% 

19,74% 



0.57 


Arizona 

35.28% 

14.95% 

19.12% 

10.63% 

0.42 

0.56 

Arkansas 

33.05% 

13.72% 

16.36% 

9.93% 

0.41 

0.61 

California 

38.96% 

15.81% 

21.15% 

!0.!4% 

0.41 

0.48 

Colorado 

41.77% 

14.50% 

27.66% 

9.85% 

0.35 

0.36 

Connecticut 

38.69% 

15.25% 

24.68% 

11.37% 

0.39 

0.46 

Delaware 

31.60% 

13.44% 

22.81% 

9.57% 

0.43 

0.42 

District of Columbia 

40.81% 


26.98% 

10.06% 


0.37 

Florida 

36.68% 

16.79% 

23.02% 

12.09% 

0.46 

0.53 

Georgia 

40,93% 

17.52% 

22.28% 

12.26% 

0.43 

0.55 

Hawaii 

41.42% 

16.51% 

27.13% 

11.39% 

0.40 

0.42 

Idaho 

33.68% 

10.73% 

14.46% 

6.16% 

0.32 

0.43 

Illinois 

39.34% 

13.81% 

21.01% 

9.11% 

0.35 

0.43 

Indiana 

37.40% 

12.62% 

17.51% 

8.87% 

0.34 

0.51 

Iowa 

34.43% 

13.00% 

21.62% 

9.86% 

0.38 

0.46 

Kansas 

33.62% 

12.98% 

22.73% 

10.16% 

0.39 

0.45 

Kentucky 

35.63% 

12.16% 

17.80% 

7.57% 

0.34 

0.43 

Louisiana 

36.68% 

13.06% 

17.29% 

8.56% 

0.36 

050 

Maine 

34.62% 

13.60% 

17.44% 

7.09% 

0.39 

0.41 

Maryland 

37.44% 

12.81% 

20.20% 

9.80% 

0.34 

0.49 

Massachusetts 

39.15% 

15.45% 

24.77% 

12.10% 

0.39 

0.49 

Michigan 

42.02% 

12.37% 

22.96% 

8.86% 

0.29 

0.39 

Minnesota 

36.64% 

12.03% 

20.85% 

8.33% 

0.33 

0.40 

Mississippi 

39.09% 

16.07% 

16.38% 

8.88% 

0.41 

054 

Missouri 

36.59% 

i 5.89% 

20.63% 

13.07% 

0.43 

0.63 

Montana 

35.31% 

11.26% 

13.08% 

5.73% 

0.32 

0.44 

Nebraska 

34.63% 

14.04% 

23-99% 

11.95% 

0.41 

0.50 

Nevada 

39.11% 

14.29% 

15.40% 

7.68% 

0.37 

0.50 

New Hampshire 

38.60% 

16.86% 

26.01% 

13.77% 

0.44 

0.53 

New Jersey 

35.19% 

13.72% 

26.13% 

11.14% 

0.39 

0.43 

New Mexico 

38.23% 

13.73% 

15.45% 

9.50% 

0.36 

0.61 

New York 

38.92% 

13.42% 

21.37% 

9.16% 

0.34 

0.43 

North Carolina 

38.31% 

15.26% 

18.32% 

9.87% 

0.40 

0.54 

North Dakota 

30.08% 


12.75% 

6.76% 


0.53 

Ohio 

38.61% 

13.70% 

24.54% 

10.78% 

0.35 

0.44 

Oklahoma 

36.08% 

14.63% 

16.85% 

9.79% 

0.4J 

0.58 
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State 

Percentage 
of All 
Firms 

Percentage 
of All Sales 

Percentage 
of All 
Employers 

Percentage 
of All 
Employer 
Sales 

Disparity 
Ratio- All 
Firms 

Disparity 

Ratio 

Employers 

Oregon 

42.29% 

13.27% 

18.80% 

6.98% 

0.31 

0.37 

Pennsylvania 

36.07% 

12.49% 

25.82% 

9.76% 

0.35 

0.38 

Rhode Island 

38.17% 

17.11% 

25.39% 

13.60% 

0.45 

0.54 

South Carolina 

37.62% 

15.77% 

19.95% 

10.31% 

0.42 

0.52 

South Dakota 

30.64% 

11.18% 

18.34% 

6.92% 

0.36 

0.38 

Tennessee 

38.39% 

14.91% 

21.30% 

10.52% 

0.39 

0.49 

Texas 

35.36% 

13.15% 

20.26% 

8.94% 

0.37 

0.44 

Utah 

40.58% 

13.52% 

20.13% 

9.10% 

0.33 

0.45 

Vermont 

35.34% 

15.38% 

23.45% 

13.47% 

0.44 

0.57 

Virginia 

41.70% 

17.05% 

23.57% 

13.75% 

0 . 4 } 

0.58 

Washington 

42.00% 

12.70% 

19.86% 

8.22% 

0.30 

0.41 

West Virginia 

36.48% 

15.72% 

21.81% 

11.61% 

0.43 

0.53 

Wisconsin 

35.42% 

13.80% 

24.25% 

11,05% 

0.39 

0.46 

Wyoming 

35,78% 

13.90% 

17.54% 

10.92% 

0.39 

0.62 
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Table 21A. Actual and Potential Business Formation Rates, Ail Industries, Recent NERA Economic 
Consulting Disparity' Studies 


Race/Sex, Location 

Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Expected 
Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Disparity Ratio 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

Augusta-Richmond County, GA-SC 




African-American 

3.5 

8.0 

43.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

9.1 

14.2 

64.1 

Asian 

18.8 

20.3 

92.6 

Native American 

6.4 

9.8 

65.3 

Nonminority female 

7.7 

7.4 

104.1 

All minority and female 

6.5 

7.5 

86.7 

Austin, TX MSA 




African-American 

4.7 

9.4 

50.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

6.4 

1 0.0 

64.0 

Asian 

6.7 

8.3 

80.7 

Native American 

6.9 

10.2 

67.6 

Nonminority female 

10.6 

13.6 

77.9 

All minority and female 

8.4 

11.7 

71.8 

Chicago, IL MSA 




African-American 

4.9 

9.4 

52.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

4.0 

7.5 

53.3 

Asian 

9.0 

10.5 

85.7 

Native American 

5.7 

9.1 

62,6 

Nonminority female 

7.0 

9.9 

70.7 

All minority and female 

6.1 

9.7 

62.9 

Denver. CO MSA 




African-American 

6.1 

10.6 

57.5 

Hispanic or Latino 

4.4 

7.9 

55.7 

Asian 

10.9 

12.4 

87,9 

Native American 

4.7 

8.1 

58.0 

Nonminority female 

10.5 

13.4 

78.4 

All minority and female 

8.6 

11.1 

77.5 

Maryland-DC-N. VA 




African-American 

5.2 

8.1 

64.2 

Hispanic or Latino 

7.2 

8.8 

81.8 

Asian 

11.2 

10.2 

109.8 

Native American 

5.1 

8.5 

60.0 

Nonminority female 

8.8 

9.9 

88.9 

All minority and female 

7.9 

9.9 

79.8 
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Race/Sex, Location 

Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Expected 
Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Disparity Ratio 

Memphis, TN-MS-AR MSA 




African-American 

5.3 

6.3 

84.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

10.7 

8.5 

125.9 

Asian 

6.5 

8.1 

80.2 

Native American 

6.5 

9.8 

66.3 

Nonminority female 

6.4 

9.4 

68.1 

AU minority and female 

6.0 

11.2 

53.6 

St. Louis. MO MSA 




African-American 

3.9 

6.9 

56.5 

Hispanic or Latino 

5.1 

4.3 

118.6 

Asian 

11.1 

7.3 

152.1 

Native American 

16.7 

7.6 

219.7 

Nonminority female 

6.4 

7.8 

82.1 

All minority and female 

6.1 

8.0 

76.3 

Illinois 




African-American 

4.7 

8.2 

57.3 

Hispanic or Latino 

4.0 

7.5 

53.3 

Asian 

8.9 

10.4 

85.6 

Native American 

7.3 

10.6 

68.9 

Nonminority female 

6.9 

9.6 

71.9 

AH minority and female 

6.3 

9.5 

66.3 

Massachusetts 




African-American 

4.0 

8.5 

47.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

4.4 

7.9 

55.7 

Asian 

5.6 

8.9 

62.9 

Native American 

9.1 

12.5 

72.8 

Nonminority female 

7.2 

10.1 

71.3 

AH minority and female 

6.6 

12.1 

54.5 

Missouri 




African-American 

4.4 

9.6 

45.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

5.7 

9.1 

62.6 

Asian 

iO.9 

9.9 

110.1 

Native American 

10.3 

8.6 

119.8 

Nonminority female 

7.4 

9.9 

74.7 

All minority and female 

7.1 

10.2 

69.6 

Minnesota 




African-American 

3.2 

10.1 

31.7 

Hispanic or Latino 

4.1 

10.1 

40.6 

Asian 

4.9 

9.1 

53.8 

Native American 

5.1 

8.5 

60.0 

Nonminority female 

7.7 

11.6 

66.4 

All minority and female 

Z:? 

11.1 

64.9 
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Race/Sex, Location 

Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Expected 
Business 
Formation Rate 

(%) 

Disparity Ratio 

Utah 




African-American 

4.8 

9.3 

51.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

4,1 

9.2 

44.6 

Asian 

8,0 

10.2 

78.4 

Native American 

4,6 

10.0 

46.0 

Nonminority female 

8.7 

8.6 

101.2 

All minority and female 

7,9 

8.9 

88.8 

Washington State 




African-American 

5.7 

10.4 

54.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

5.9 

11.4 

51.8 

Asian 

9.3 

9.8 

94,9 

Native American 

8.0 

11.3 

70.8 

Nonminority female 

10.4 

10.6 

98.1 

All minority and female 

9.4 

10.7 

87.9 


Notes: The figure in column (1) is the average self-employment rate weighted using PUMS population- 
based person weights. The figure in column (2) is derived by inflating the figure in column (1) according to 
the corresponding coefficient from the business formation regression analysis, which holds constant 
industry, geography, education, age, and labor market status. Column (3) is column (1) divided by column 
(2). “n/a” indicates no adverse disparity observed. If there is parity in the relevant marketplace, then the 
disparity ratio will equal 1 .000 because the expected business formation rate (that is, the business formation 
rate that would be observed in a non-discriminatory marketplace) will be equivalent to the actual business 
formation rate. In cases where adverse disparities are present in the relevant marketplace, then the disparity 
ratio will be less than 1. 000 because expected business formation rates will exceed current business 
formation rates. 

Source: 2000; Five Percent PUMS. 
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Table 21B. Actual and Potential Business Formation Rates, Construction and Construction-Related 
Industries, Recent NERA Economic Consulting Disparity Studies 


Race/Sex, Location, Transportation 
Mode 

Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Expected 
Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Disparity Ratio 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Augusta-Richmond County, GA~SC 




African-American 

6.9 

16.6 

41.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

36.7 

50.7 

72.4 

Asian 

0.0 

5.7 

0.0 

Native American 

0.0 

8.0 

0.0 

Nonminority female 

19.0 

27.5 

69.1 

All minority and female 

14.5 

24.8 

58.5 

Austin, TXMSA 




African-American 

17.7 

27.4 

64.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

10.8 

IS.4 

58.7 

Asian 

18.6 

24.2 

76.9 

Native American 

39.3 

46.9 

83.8 

Nonminority female 

11.7 

24.2 

48.3 

All minority and female 

11.5 

20.1 

57.2 

Chicago, IL MSA 




African-American 

20.2 

16.0 

126.3 

Hispanic or Latino 

10.5 

18.1 

58.0 

Asian 

9.9 

15.6 

63.5 

Native American 

8.0 

16.0 

50,0 

Nonminority female 

n.o 

19.5 

56.4 

All minority and female 

12.1 

17,8 

68.0 

Denver, CO MSA 




African-American 

30.3 

23.4 

129.5 

Hispanic or Latino 

7.3 

19.8 

36.9 

Asian 

12.4 

18.1 

68.5 

Native American 

3.3 

11.3 

29.2 

Nonminority female 

12.5 

21.0 

59.5 

All minority and female 

10.3 

18.9 

54.5 

Memphis, TN-MS-AR MSA 




African-American 

14.6 

24.3 

60.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

12.6 

20.2 

62.4 

Asian 

0.0 

5.6 

0.0 

Native American 

28.8 

36.4 

79.1 

Nonminority female 

21.9 

30.5 

71.8 

All minority and female 

15.8 

24.4 

64,8 
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Race/Sex, Location, Transportation 
Mode 

Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Expected 
Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Disparity Ratio 

St. Louts, MO MSA 




African-American 

11.6 

21.3 

54.5 

Hispanic or Latino 

6.7 

14.4 

46.5 

Asian 

6.3 

12.0 

52.5 

Native American 

40.6 

48.6 

83.5 

Nonminority female 

16.1 

13.8 

116.7 

All minority and female 

14.6 

15.1 

96.7 

Illinois 




African-American 

19.3 

17.1 

112.9 

Hispanic or Latino 

10.7 

14.8 

72.3 

Asian 

9.5 

15.1 

62.9 

Native American 

10.9 

18.9 

57.7 

Nonminority female 

12.5 

18.4 

67.9 

All minority and female 

12.7 

18.0 

70.6 

Matyland-DC-N. VA 




African-American 

11.3 

21.1 

53.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

7.1 

14.7 

48.3 

Asian 

16.8 

22.8 

73.7 

Native American 

7.2 

15.2 

47.4 

Nonminority female 

9.5 

18.0 

52.8 

All minority and female 

10.0 

18,6 

53.8 

Massachusetts 




African-American 

14.0 

23.7 

59.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

14.9 

22.5 

66.2 

Asian 

21.0 

26.7 

78.7 

Native American 

23.8 

31.8 

74.8 

Nonminority female 

12.9 

25.7 

50.2 

All minority and female 

15.0 

23.6 

63.6 

Missouri 




African-American 

12.8 

22.8 

56.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

10.2 

17.7 

57.6 

Asian 

8.0 

18.9 

42.3 

Native American 

19.7 

11.9 

165.5 

Nonminority female 

17.1 

19.5 

87.7 

All minority and female 

16.2 

19.9 

81.4 

Minnesota 




African-American 

4.6 

14.3 

32.2 

Hispanic or Latino 

11.5 

19.1 

60.2 

Asian 

16.1 

21.8 

73.9 

Native American 

6.5 

14.5 

44.8 

Nonminority female 

16.8 

25.3 

66.4 

All minority and female 

15.1 

23.2 

65.1 
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Race/Sex, Location, Transportation 
Mode 

Business 
Formation Rate 
(%) 

Expected 
Business 
Formation Rate 
{%) 

Disparity Ratio 

Utah 




African-American 

15.9 

25.7 

61.9 

Hispanic or Latino 

6.4 

20.4 

31.4 

Asian 

8.9 

14.6 

61.0 

Native American 

5.7 

13.6 

41.9 

Nonminority female 

14.3 

22.8 

62.7 

All minority and female 

10.2 

20.5 

49.8 

Washington 




African-American 

5.5 

25.5 

21.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

10.5 

18.1 

58.0 

Asian 

13.4 

19.0 

70.5 

Native American 

13.3 

20.9 

63.6 

Nonminority female 

14.5 

18.7 

77.5 

All minority and female 

14.4 

20.7 

69.6 


Notes and Source: See Table 21 A. 
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Table 22A. Actual and Potential Business Owner Earnings, All Industries, Recent NERA Economic 
Consulting Disparity Studies 


Race/Sex, Location 

Business Earnings 

Deficit (%) 


(1) 

Augusta-Richmond County, GA-SC 


African-American 

-27.9 

Hispanic or Latino 

-18.6 

Asian 

-3.5 

Native American 

-38,0 

Nonminority female 

-58.4 

Austin, TXMSA 


African-American 

-30.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-19.0 

Asian 

-4.1 

Native American 

-38.4 

Nonminority female 

-44.0 

Chicago, IL MSA 


African-American 

-28.4 

Hispanic or Latino 

-19.0 

Asian 

n/a 

Native American 

-38.1 

Nonminority female 

-43.7 

Illinois 


African-American 

-12.5 

Hispanic or Latino 

-12,9 

Asian 

-16.1 

Native American 

-17.7 

Nonminority female 

-21.1 

Denver, CO MSA 


African-American 

-28.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-18.7 

Asian 

-3.6 

Native American 

-38.0 

Nonminority female 

-30.0 

Memphis, TN-AR-MS MSA 


African-American 

-30.1 

Hispanic or Latino 

-19.0 

Asian 

^.1 

Native American 

-38.4 

Nonminority female 

-44.0 
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Race/Sex, Location 

Business Earnings 

Deficit (%) 

Maryland-DC-N. VA 


African-American 

-27.9 

Hispanic or Latino 

-18.8 

Asian 

-3.8 

Native American 

-38.0 

Nonminority female 

-43.7 

Massachusetts 


Afi’ican-American 

-28.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-18.7 

Asian 

-3.5 

Native American 

-38.0 

Nonminority female 

-43.7 

Missouri 


African-American 

-36.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-21.3 

Asian 

-4.4 

Native American 

-48.5 

Nonminority female 

-48.9 

Minnesota 


African-American 

-28.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-18.7 

Asian 

-3.5 

Native American 

-38.0 

Nonminority female 

-43.7 

Utah 


African-American 

-28.0 

Hispanic or I-^tino 

-18.7 

Asian 

-3.5 

Native American 

-38.0 

Nonminority female 

-58.4 

Washington State 


African-American 

-30.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-19.0 

Asian 

-4.1 

Native American 

-38.4 

Nonminority female 

-44.0 


Notes The figure in column (I) is the percentage by which minority or female business owner earnings are 
lower than comparable non-minority male earnings, based on results of the business owner earnings 
regression analysis, which holds constant industry, geography, education, age, and labor market status. 
Source: Five Percent Decennial Census PUMS. 
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Table 22B. Actual and Potential Business Owner Earnings, Construction and Construction-Related 
Industries 


Race/Sex, Location 

Business Earnings 

Deficit f%) 


(1) 

Augusta-Richmond County, GASC 


African-American 

-28.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.3 

Asian 

-5,5 

Native American 

-36.8 

Nonminority female 

-51.2 

Austin, TX MSA 


African-American 

-33.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

n/a 

Asian 

-6.9 

Native American 

-35.3 

Nonminority female 

-50.5 

Chicago, JL MSA 


African-American 

-29.2 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.7 

Asian 

-5.7 

Native American 

-36.8 

Nonminority female 

-51,2 

Denver, CO MSA 


African-American 

-29.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

n/a 

Asian 

-5.7 

Native American 

-36.8 

Nonminority female 

-51.3 

Memphis, TN-AR-MS MSA 


African-American 

-34.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.8 

Asian 

-6.9 

Native American 

-35.4 

Nonminority female 

-50.6 

St Louis, MO MSA 


African-American 

-41.2 

Hispanic or Latino 

n/a 

Asian 

n/a 

Native American 

n/a 

Nonminority female 

-30.8 
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Race/Sex, Location 

Business Earnings 

Deficit (%) 

Illinois 


Afirican-Araerican 

-9.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

-4.3 

Asian 

-11.9 

Native American 

7.0 

Nonminority female 

-27.1 

Maryland-DC-N. VA 


African-American 

-28.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.6 

Asian 

-6.0 

Native American 

-36.7 

Nonminority female 

-51.3 

Massachusetts 


African-American 

-29.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.4 

Asian 

-5.5 

Native American 

-36.7 

Nonminority female 

-78.5 

Missouri 


African-American 

-41.6 

Hispanic or Latino 

-16.0 

Asian 

0.0 

Native American 

-43.6 

Nonminority female 

-69.8 

Minnesota 


African-American 

-29.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.5 

Asian 

-5.6 

Native American 

-36.7 

Nonminority’ female 

-51.3 

Utah 


African-American 

-29.0 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14.5 

Asian 

-5.6 

Native American 

-36.7 

Nonminority female 

-51.3 

Washington State 


African-American 

-33.8 

Hispanic or Latino 

-14,7 

Asian 

-6.9 

Native American 

-35.4 

Nonminority female 

-50.5 


Notes and Source: See Table 22A. 
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